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There are many different interpretations of Reggae music to be heard today, but a lot of it tends to fall 
down by simplifying the style. As with any form of music, Reggae's dawning was not year zero and the 
influences on the style were drawn from sources far and wide. The Slackers make up is much like that 
of Reggae itself - each musician comes to the table from a different background, eager to put their own 
stamp on The Slackers sound. It's difficult to pigeonhole the group: their early allegiance with Hellcat 
Records ensures a solid Punk interest, their late '60's Jamaican angle brings about the hallmarks of a 
skinhead outfit, but its impossible to ignore that at the heart of it all lies a Soul band. One important dis¬ 
tinction worth noting about The Slackers sound is, unlike many of their peers, their take on Ska is not 
up-tempo and allows for the music's roots to shine through a lot more - something which equally fits 
round the Jazz schooling of saxophonist Dave Hillyard. They are now into their second decade of exis¬ 
tence as a unit, though various band members have also branched out individually during this time. 
Perhaps what has benefited The Slackers most in boosting their appeal is the D.I.Y. Punk aesthetic which 
they have applied to their band. They will play anywhere, anytime, from small pubs to thousand-seater 
halls, on their own or as a backing band to various Reggae luminaries. This music is in their hearts and 
where it all comes together is in the live show. In December of 2007 I caught two gigs by the band - one 
in Dublin and the other in their hometown of New York City - both equally spectacular, but notably play¬ 
ing to a completely different following at each show. 

That in itself has become the essence of this band. 

Their breadth of appeal is a rare sight to behold in 
today's music scene. But oddly, taking into account 
of the above, their vision remains a coherent one 
id they've somehow achieved a signature sound in 
spite of rarely having used the same idea twice. The 
below interview was conducted with vocalist/organist 
and chief songwriter Vic Ruggiero in The Slackers 
bus outside of Crawdaddy in Dublin, where later 
that evening the band would play their first ever 
Dublin gig. 

(Photos from the tour bus and live in Crawdaddy, Dublin and the Bowery 

Ballroom, New York City.) 



RIOT. 77: You brought the whole band over with you 
this time. 

VIV RUGGIERO: Yeah. After I played here on my own 
last year, I said “Man, we gotta get over to Dublin; this is 
bullshit! The Slackers have been playing in Europe for 
ten years and have never made it to Dublin”. So, I said 
to my buddy Patrick who put that gig together, “Hey, if we 
can't get a regular gig, can you find us that pub again and 
we'll stuff The Slackers in there?”. Anything, you know? 

I just wanted to come back. It worked out; we got a new 
booking agent, a British guy. He said he'd hook us up, 
so ... 

RIOT. 77: That's Pama International? 

VIC: Yeah, the Pama guys. 

RIOT. 77: This is The Slakcers first time in Dublin, 
but you've played Belfast before, right? 

VIC: Yeah, that was very cool. It was this kind of squat. 
RIOT. 77: How many people have you got on the 
road with The Slackers? It must be expensive to get 
around? 

VIC: Uhhh! Seven or eight people total. Six guys in 
the band, a driver and the guy that does the merch. I 
think once you've got a busload of people on a ferry its 
the same price, so it actually works out cheaper the more 
people you have, when you think about it. 

RIOT. 77: You often play two sets a night with The 
Slackers, is that right? 

VIC: Yeah, we do that a lot. A lot of times we'll end up 
with these lousy opening bands that don't have anything 
to do with us. Metal bands or some of these Ska Punk 
bands that don't have nothing to do with us. So we start¬ 
ed saying, “Look, we'll bring a DJ and we'll play two sets”. 
That way the error potential goes down considerably. 
RIOT. 77: ... and how does each set differ ... or does 
it? 

VIC: It's actually not that different to a regular gig. It 
comes out being a few more songs, but its a lot easier 


because you play a set for forty-five minutes, take a 
twenty-minute break, then come back for another forty- 
five minutes ... throw in some encores ... you pace your¬ 
self. Otherwise we'd play a ninety-minute set straight 
through, take five minutes and then maybe an encore. 
You're really tired by the end of it. I mean Rock bands 
will play a forty-five minute set and that's the end of the 
night (laughs). We try and stretch it out if we can, but 
we can't always do it. 

RIOT. 77: That solo gig you done in Dublin's 
Cobblestone pub last year was really something else. 
That one and the New York Dolls gig were my top two 
of last year... 

VIC: Oh really? That's cool man ... 

RIOT. 77: Yeah I didn't really know what to expect, 
but I thought it was great how you made no attempt 
to recreate The Slackers sound acoustically. It very 
much stood up on its own. 

VIC: Right, yeah, its the same but different. The songs 
are the songs, but I realize you can only do so much with 
one guy. You really need a band to play Reggae, 
because its got to be interplayed between other instru¬ 
ments. You need at least two or three guys to be playing 
Reggae, otherwise you've got Country music. 

RIOT. 77: Does that surprise people when they hear 
you solo and its not Ska or Reggae? 

VIC: I don't know actually, but I do recall at that Dublin 
gig there were kids shouting, “Play some fuckin' Ska!!” 
(laughs). 

RIOT. 77: Yeah, that's why I asked (laughs). 

VIC: You can't play Ska on your own, all you can do is 
the Skank ... and that's all it is. 

RIOT. 77: Yeah that's why I thought the crowd's 
reaction was strange You would think people who 
listened to Ska or Reggae would appreciate that. 

VIC: Right. I mean a guy like Chris Murray does it and 
makes a good job of it, but that's not my style. My solo 


thing is coming from the same place as The Slackers in 
that it's all Blues and maybe some Gospel progressions 
when it comes down it; but thats all it is, just different 
variations on that. 

RIOT. 77: Yeah, definitely. The show reminded me 
of a cross between Beat poetry and old Folk music. 
The crowd interaction in particular brought that to 
mind ... and also I guess playing in such a small 
backroom gave it that feel. 

VIC: Yeah, well its easier for me to talk when its just 
myself on the stage, because I can get my own rhythm 
going. With The Slackers its funny because you get a lot 
more weirder stuff happening. We were playing the 
other night in Bristol and the DJ there was saying how 
with some bands it looks like its one guy's band ... you 
know, you see the guy and you're like, “Well, okay, its 
obviously his band”, but with The Slackers you can see 
that its no guy's band, its just all these weird fuckin' char¬ 
acters thrown together. And that's pretty much how I see 
The Slackers too. Dave Hillyard on saxophone does 
kind of a Jazz style, Marcus on bass is into more Dub 
stuff, me and Glen go for '60's Rock, Ara is a Punk and 
Rock n' Roll drummer and somehow people put us in the 
Ska category because it comes out sounding kinda like 
that, but there're other influences in there apart from that, 
you know what I mean? 

RIOT. 77: Do you remember what the first Ska or 
Jamaican record you heard was? 

VIC: God, I don't know. It must have been Prince 
Buster or somethin' like that. Probably his “Al Capone” 
record. I had a compilation of stuff that Punks were lis¬ 
tening to in England in the '70's and there was all this 
Reggae on it and I thought “This is really cool!”. 

RIOT. 77: Yeah, that's what I was trying to get at. 

Did you discover Reggae through other music or 
other music through Reggae? 

VIC: I definitely discovered Reggae through other 












































music. You know that guy 
Django who played with The 
Stubborn All Stars and stuff? 

RIOT. 77: Jeff Baker? 

VIC: Yeah that's the guy. 

Well we were talking about this 
and he was saying he was lis¬ 
tening to all the songs he liked 
as a kid in the '70's and we 
began to realize that all the 
songs we both liked as kids 
were Reggae songs, but we 
didn't know it at the time. 

Whether it be Three Dog Night 
or Johnny Nash doing “I Can 
See Clearly Now” or Elvis 
Costello or Joe Jackson ... 
tons of those songs were 
Reggae songs. I remember 
liking that stuff long before I 
knew what Reggae was, think¬ 
ing, “That beat is really cool”. 

RIOT. 77: It was always 
there. 

VIC: Exactly. You always 
kind of liked it even if you did¬ 
n't know what Reggae was. It 
was getting through in the 
'70's. “Israelites” for that mat¬ 
ter was even a small hit in the U.S. It got played on the 
oldies stations once in a while and when I'd hear that I'd 
be like “Yeah, this is cool!”. Or Paul Simon's, “Mother 
And Child Reunion”, which was done down at Randy's 
Studio in Jamaica. So we heard it, but we just didn't 
know what we were listening to. I'm only beginning to 
realize how much of a child of the '70's I was and how 
much of an effect it had on me. Now they're having this 
'80's revival and it's like, “Jesus! Do you really want to 
revisit that??” (laughs) Okay, there was some good stuff 
in the '80's, but the stuff they're revisiting is really not that 
stuff. 

RIOT. 77: What sort of a community did you grow up 
in, in New York? 

VIC: There're a lot of West Indians in New York, but 
where I'm from in The Bronx is an Italian neighbourhood. 
Then when I later moved to Westchester, which is in the 
suburbs and isn't Caribbean either, its more Eastern, I got 
exposed to other stuff up there. 

RIOT. 77: So you had to look outside your communi¬ 
ty for influences? 

VIC: Yeah, it was white America for the most part, which 
led me right back in to the city, Manhattan, where all the 
Punk gigs were. But once you're in New York you get 
the Latin influence because every bodega you go into is 
playing old Salsa music and then you go down the block 
and someone is blasting Reggae. You're like, “What is 
all this music” and you begin to get influenced by it with¬ 
out even realizing a lot of the time. That's the magic of 
being in a place like New York. I'd imagine its the same 
over here? 

RIOT. 77: Nah! (laughs) There's a huge push 
towards homogenizing everything in Ireland. You 
even have to go out of your way to find genuine Irish 
culture, which is sad. 

VIC: Oh really? 

RIOT. 77: Unfortunately yeah. Ireland's a very angli¬ 
cized country. The biggest influences here are 
British, from our language, to sport, TV, shops, news¬ 
papers etc ... predominantly 
British. That's the effect of 
colonialism I guess. 

VIC: That's interesting. 

Because I noticed in the U.K. if 
you happen to be hanging out 
in a certain neighborhood then 
those guys will be playing their 
own music and have their own 
culture and you're like, “Hey, 
what's this?”. 

RIOT. 77: Yeah, I think 
that's true. People appear 
to hold onto their culture a 
lot more in other countries, 
whereas in Ireland we can't 
seem to get rid of it quickly 
enough. 

VIC: Hmmm ... okay. 

RIOT. 77: A lot of bands 
playing Ska today tend to 
neglect that Latin influence 
which was such a big part of 
the early Ska sound. That's 
something that really shines 
through in The Slackers 
music. Do you think that 
sets you apart from other 
modern Ska bands? 


involved in. That stuff was 
always bouncing around some¬ 
where and in a way I avoided it 
for a long time because I thought 
it was too popular. Especially in 
New York, everybody was into 
the Beats. You had to kinda 
wait until that died down before it 
was safe because otherwise 
you're gonna feel like you're 
jumpin' on the bandwagon. But 
as with everything you don't real¬ 
ize how you internalize all that 
stuff; how it all becomes a part of 
your identity. I didn't notice how 
much Charlie Mingus and 
Thelonius Monk and all that shit 
stuck in the arrangements of 
what we do. 

RIOT. 77: You've never avoid¬ 
ed politics either with The 
Slackers which is another 
aspect I really appreciate. 
Obviously all the old Jamaican 
Ska and American Soul was 
quite politicized, but a lot of 
bands playing it today try to 
avoid that aspect of it. 

VIC: Dave never shied away 
from politics and whilst I never wanted to be overtly politi¬ 
cal I still always wanted to write about issues. It seemed 
with Punk, especially in New York, there was a split and it 
went one of two ways - it was either too political where 
all they sang about was being a vegetarian and every¬ 
thing was wrong, you couldn't do anything ... you couldn't 
chew gum without accidentally murdering some entire vil¬ 
lage in Africa. Then on the other side you had the guys 
who completely avoided it entirely and just got drunk and 
they were just called the Drunk Punx. I thought those 
guys were the opposite end of it and it was equally bull¬ 
shit. Then we started going to California and all they 
sang about was what they were wearing. It was like, “I 
got my plaid pants on - I got my Mohawk!!” So I figured 
it was better to integrate stuff that we think is important to 
talk about in there. For whatever its worth and I don't 
know how much influence musicians have but throughout 
the years they've always done that. They've always 
sang about things that mean something. 

RIOT. 77: Have you received any negative backlash 
for singing about something with a bit of substance 
to it? 

VIC: Once in a while someone will say something or 
criticize it. The whole thing is not to come off as preach¬ 
ing. I definitely have my views and am not afraid to 
express them, but I can change my mind on things too. I 
try to remain open. 

RIOT. 77: You got a tour of Belfast when you were 
up there. Did that impact on you at all? 

VIC: Yeah, I couldn't believe how small it was. I could¬ 
n't believe that all this stuff I was reading about in the 
papers for years was actually happening in this tiny com¬ 
munity. I always imagined it being something like 
Brooklyn fighting The Bronx, where they were far enough 
away from each other that that you had some space; it 
was different geographical locations. But in Belfast it 
was literally like block to block and the guy who was 
showing us around was going, “This side of the neigh¬ 
bourhood is Catholic, this side is Protestant and every 
once in a while they'll throw 
Molotov cocktails at each other”. 
I'm like, “What?? You're talking 
five blocks between where peo¬ 
ple are battling???”. That really 
blew my mind. Even the cab 
driver was like, “This is a 
Catholic section, this is 
Protestant and here's a wall they 
built between 'em”. It's all like 
two minutes away from each 
other. 

RIOT. 77: I gotta ask you this! 
The Slackers have a song 
called “Our Day Will Come”. 
Did you play that in Belfast by 
any chance? (laughs) 

VIC: I don't know, why? 

RIOT. 77: Surely someone 
has told you this already? 
(laughs) 

VIC: No, what is it? 

RIOT. 77: “Our Day Will 
Come” is English for 
“Tiocfaidh Ar La”, which is the 
Republican slogan. 

VIC: Really? I never knew 
that. Shit! We might have 
even played it (laughs). I didn't 


VIC: Yeah, I dunno, we didn't even realize we had a 
Latin influence until someone told us (laughs). They 
kept saying, “Hey, I really like this Latin influence you got 
going on!” and we're like, “Yeah ... sure ... okay!”. It's so 
closely tied into Soul music and the direction we were 
coming from. It's so natural that it didn't even occur to 
me that it was Latin (laughs). 

RIOT. 77: Oh okay. Because I always got the 
impression when listening to a Slackers record that 
you're getting your inspiration direct from the source 
rather than through second or third generation stuff. 
VIC: It's weird, that guy I mentioned earlier who I was 
talking to in Bristol said the same thing. He said that 
Reggae musicians after a certain generation only know 
how to play Reggae, whereas as the earlier guys played 
Latin, Jazz ... hotel gigs ... they had such a wide breadth 
of experience to draw from. He felt it came through in 
our sound that we obviously don't just play or listen to 
Reggae ... even thought that's our specialty. 

RIOT. 77: The Slackers record “Close My Eyes” is a 
Kerouac quote from “Visions Of Gerrard”. I read 
somewhere that you first came across that book in 
Ireland. 

VIC: Yeah, that was in that squat in Belfast that I was 
talking about earlier. We played there and they had this 
library in the squat. We were looking through their books 
and they said, “Oh yeah, just borrow whatever books you 
want and mail 'em back when you're done. If you can't 
mail that book back then mail back another one that you 
think is good!”. I'm like, “Are you kidding me? That's 
awesome!”. They kept saying, “Take it! Read it! Just 
throw it in the post when you're done”. Then I was talk¬ 
ing to someone about it shortly afterwards and they told 
me the place had closed down. 

RIOT. 77: Was that the first time you were exposed 
to Kerouac's work? 

VIC: Not completely, but it was the first time that I start¬ 
ed seeing the connection between him and what we were 
doing and somehow trying to use it in something we were 




















know that was identified with the movement. I'll tell the 
band about that. Maybe we'll play it tomorrow in Belfast. 
I mean, we won't get in trouble will we? (laughs) 

RIOT. 77: I guess It depends who your audience is 
(laughs). 

VIC: It's weird how that happens when you travel, 
because that song “You"ll Never Walk Alone”, which I 
know as a Patti LaBelle song, but over here its like this 
huge soccer anthem. I was always thinking, “Why are 
they all singing that Patti Labelle song? She must be 
huge in Europe”. You never know what gets attached to 
certain songs or slogans. 

RIOT. 77: When I was researching for this interview I 
came across a great line from you offering a solution 
to music piracy-”lf people would just go back to buy¬ 
ing vinyl it would solve the whole damn problem”, 
(laughs) 

VIC: Ha, ha! Yeah its true. Overall I support piracy. 
Selling records is good for us to make a living off of, but 
then again I can't talk because tons of my music is 
bootlegs or copies I made for my friends. I only buy the 
records that someone doesn't have and it ends up as a 
communal library of our friends. 

RIOT. 77: Yeah I think that's how everybody got into 
music as a kid. 

VIC: That's how you do it, so I can't say that there's 
anything wrong with it and to be honest I think its helped 
us out a lot. 

RIOT. 77: Have you not noticed a slump in record 
sales? 

VIC: Well record sales, yeah. But I'm not sure what 
that is. You could blame that on technology, you could 
blame it on record companies not knowing what the hell 
to do with us. But the guys that are really suffering are 
the guys that should suffer. The big acts. “We only sold 
five million records this time instead of six million”. My 
opinion is screw those guys anyway. I personally still 
buy records a lot, or CD's when I can't find it on vinyl, or 
when it's something I really want to travel with. I have a 
traumatic record collection. 

RIOT. 77: Do you DJ with it at all? 

VIC: Nah! Some of the guys in the band actually DJ 
though. Even on this tour Jay has been DJing. He's 
brought some records and wherever there's a DJ night 
he'll spin 'em, which is great. 

RIOT. 77: Do you still live in New York? 

VIC: I just moved out a couple of years ago actually. I 
live in New Jersey now. New York City just got too 
expensive. 

RIOT. 77: That seems to be happening a lot. Every 
time I go back there another cool bar or record store 
has closed down. There's less and less to do. I 
mean there're still little pockets here and there where 
you can find interesting stuff, but its definitely 
changed an awful lot. 

VIC: It's weird though. I've started to realize, and 
though I'm one of the guys who travels around complain¬ 
ing about the place all the time, that its sort of the nature 
of the city in itself. Its always gone up and down. It 
gets really ritzy and then it gets really crappy and it does 
it over the course of about thirty years. It goes from 
being really swanky to really down and out. People get 
pushed out and others move in. Everybody from Jersey, 
where I moved, is moving into New York and Brooklyn 
and they can't wait to get there because they're bored 
shitless with Jersey. Yet I'm in Jersey thinking, “Hey, it's 
great over here. It's so mellow and there're no cool peo¬ 
ple!” (laughs). But if I grew up there I'd probably be 
going crazy and couldn't wait to get into New York. 

RIOT. 77: What do you think is still good about New 
York City itself? 


RIOT. 77: You've always viewed The Slackers to be 
more suited as a backing band rather than the main 
act, is that right? 

VIC: Yeah, we've always felt that way. You gotta under¬ 
stand that when we started it was never intended that I 
was going to be the singer. I just fell into it. There were 
always great singers and people that we thought we'd 
make a good backing band for. So whenever the oppor¬ 
tunity came up we'd say yeah. When Cornell Campbell 
came through our friend asked us if we wanted to back 
him up and we said, “Yeah, that's what we've always 
wanted to do!”. It's kind of a bummer in a way but as 
time went on the band itself became the main event and 
so now its more economical for us to tour just as our¬ 
selves, rather than bring out people and back 'em up. 

Also Reggae is kind of a weird industry where there's not 
much money to be had anyway - it is underground, you 
know? We're really living in the underground music 
world. Those Reggae singers that we think are super- 
stars don't even show up on the radar in the pop market. 
It's a drag. There're only about three artists who get 
around - Toots, Burning Spear maybe, Jimmy Cliff, Steel 
Pulse every once in a while. There aren't many. Up 
until Desmond Dekker died recently, he was one of the 
few guys who still got around touring. There aren't many 
acts that are touring acts. 

RIOT. 77: You backed Susan Cadogan up didn't 
you? How did that come about? I didn't realize she 
was still playing gigs. 

VIC: We had arranged this thing with Glen Adams 
where he was going to come on the road and he said, 
“Can I bring Susan? She sang this song that was a hit 
and she had a couple more hits in England!”. We said 
sure, what songs? We found 'em on some old Trojan 
comps and were like, “Yeah, we know those tunes. I 
remember that”. So when we came over and played 'em 
people were flippin' out. We didn't realize how much of a 
following she had. 

RIOT. 77: Yeah, “Hurt So Good” was a pretty big 
record. 

VIC: Yeah, its definitely up there. But she's not known 
at all in America really. Its unfortunate because Reggae 
never really had its moment in the States. Like I was 
saying earlier, in the '70's we had it integrated into Rock. 
'70's Rock really wanted to become Reggae. Eric 
Clapton with “I Shot The Sheriff”. There were Reggae 
hits but nobody called 'em Reggae. Everybody just 
thought Paul Simon had a cool beat; nobody realized it 
was Skinhead Reggae (laughs). 


VIC: Well, its 
still a centre of 
culture. You 
can still go 
watch foreign 
films that you 
can't see any¬ 
where else, you 
can still find 
records that you 
can't find in 
other places, 
they may be 
expensive but 
then some of 
them aren't that 
expensive. 

RIOT. 77: 

Yeah, Academy 
Annex in 
Williamsburg is 
an excellent 
record store. 
VIC: That place 
is awesome. 

It's just all vinyl. 
That whole neighborhood is good. But the thing is, you 
can't live there no more, it's too expensive. It's like what 
the Village used to be. If you walk around there you'll 
get annoyed because everybody looks like they spent 
way too much time getting their hair to look fucked up. 

It's kind of weird; it'll irk you. It's gotten really trendy. 

But then again there's some good food you can eat there, 
good record stores and some great book shops. 

RIOT. 77: You've thanked God on your records in the 
past. Are you religious? 

VIC: I don't know what I think about that anymore. I 
think we would all collectively put that on our record and 
then we would all collectively not put it on the next 
record. 

RIOT. 77: Are you religious? 

VIC: At this point... no. But I'm not sure (laughs). I 
don't know what the hell is going on. I've been very hap¬ 
pily atheist for the past bunch of years. We don't really 
address those things directly in the band even though I 
realize there're tons of biblical references in the songs. 
There's always frustration with what religion should do 
and what it actually ends up doing. It should be making 
everybody be better people, but in the end it ends up 
making everybody hate each other more and that's what 
really frustrates me about it. I was reading a history 
book recently that someone gave to 
me and it was about the Christians 
and the Muslims killing each other 
and if anything was turning me 
against religion, that book was. 

Maybe the world would have been 
better without this concept. The hor¬ 
rible things that religion inspires in 
people bums me out. Then I ran into 
this Muslim guy, a taxi driver, and he 
says “Those guys, they just call them¬ 
selves Muslims, they ain't Muslims, 
that's not Islam, Islam means you 
respect everybody”. And I thought, 

“That's a nice attitude to have. Too 
bad they can't get that across!”. It's 
the same with Christianity and if peo¬ 
ple who called themselves Christians 
behaved like Christ, they'd be a great 
bunch, but when you've got guys like 
George Bush calling themselves 
Christians, I don't want to be involved. 

I start to think to myself, “What am I 
really rebelling against?” and the 
answer is the interpretations, not the 
essence. The essence is ... I like to 
be a good person and that's what its 
all about. When it comes down to it, 
what does my opinion have to do with 
anything? It's just a drop in the buck¬ 
et. I'm a musician, I play in a band 
and people dance to it. I guess we're 
just trying to make people think about 
stuff other than just drinking beer. 

RIOT. 77: Were you raised with 
forced religion as a matter of inter¬ 
est? 

VIC: Yeah, its been one of those 
things my whole life. I was raised 
Catholic. There's poetry in 
Catholicism which is beautiful, but it 
also constantly confuses you. 

There's this whole thing between 
good and evil and there always has to 
be the bad stuff. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“LEGEND OF A ROCK STAR: THE LAST TESTAMENT OF DEE DEE 


by Dee Dee Ramone. (Thunders Mouth Press) 


I Following Dee Dee's departure from the Ramones in 1989, he'd made his 
| mind up that he wanted to focus more of his time on pursuing his poetry 
] and painting, whilst also contributing musically to a scaled down version of 
what he went through with the Ramones for fifteen or so years. Dee Dee 
I wrote three books in his lifetime and this is the third and final one here. 

“Legend Of A Rock Star” is basically Dee Dee's memoirs and was written 
[ in the run up to his death in 2002 and published shortly after. A large 
j chunk of it is a tour diary, documenting his trip through Europe. He's back 
t0 C ^ U * :)S a 9 a i n tr yi n 9 to promote his recently released solo album. It's 
as if he's had to start over again, doing his time in the trenches, sleeping 
1 in filthy motels, struggling to find a decent meal to eat and encountering all 
manner of undesirables who want to kick the shit out of him along the way. 
The booking agent he's going through appear a real bunch of shysters, paying him little money and 
expecting him to play under circumstances that most artists wouldn't tolerate. Throughout all this 
Dee Dee still hasn't managed to shake off his bad habits and also has that to contend with. There's 
some serious drug burnout going on in his mind and if you've read any of his previous works you'll 
understand that Dee Dee experiences great difficulty in distinguishing fact from fiction. Most of his 
rants seem to start out with the basic facts correct only to descend into wild stories of murdering 
border guards and chopping off the fingers of fans that got 'em stuck in the door of his tour van. 


“PLEASE KILL ME: THE UNCENSORED ORAL HISTORY OF PUNK” 
.by Legs McNeil and Gillian McCain. (Abacus Publishing) 


| The ten year anniversary edition of Legs McNeil and Gillian McCain's much 
j talked about book on Punk Rock. Originally published in 1996, “Please Kill 
Me” is heralded by many as the best document of the U.S. Punk scene that 
j exists. A bold statement if ever there was one, but as it happens not too far 
| off the mark I'm not previously familiar with Gillian McCain, but she ran a 
j poetry workshop in St Mark's Place in Manhattan where Jim Carroll and Patti 
I Smith would regularly read. Legs McNeil of course we're all acquainted with 
through Punk magazine and here he takes it one step further with the bullshit 
claim of inventing “Punk”. Modest guy, huh? No one person singlehandedly 
invented Punk; it was created by various different simultaneous global move¬ 
ments in the mid 70's from London to New York and beyond. Music had been 
I gradually shifting in that direction for the previous ten years. Had it been down to one individual, it 
I would hardly have been classed as a movement, now would it? It is also worth noting that the 
I majority of bands that went on to become part of the Punk movement most definitely were not clas- 
I sifying themselves as Punk before 1976. Prior to that date a Punk was someone who took it up the 
I ass. It was simply looked on as back to basics Rock n' Roll music; nothing more, nothing less. 

I Though “Please Kill Me” claims to speak on a global level about Punk Rock, in reality this is, for the 
I most part, the story of the New York scene. Though bands like the Stooges, MC5 and even The 
I Doors are heavily featured, its generally from an outsiders perspective. The same applies to the 
I Pistols and The Clash who's story is told through the eyes of a Johnny Thunders and the 
I Heartbreakers tour of the U.K. Most of what went on outside of New York is unacceptably played 
I down. “Please Kill Me” is extremely Ameri-centric. McNeil in particular doesn't come across as the 
I most clued in of individuals. He makes it clear his distaste for Punk bands who had something to 


“OPEN UP AND BLEED: THE IGGY POP BIOGRAPHY” 
by Paul Trynka. (Sphere) 


IGGY 

spen up j 


Iggy Pop's wildly eccentric stab at writing his autobiography “I Need 
More” back in 1982 probably wasn't the greatest idea in the world, given 
his mental state at the time and the book suffered greatly for it. There's 
even a story of Scott Ashton inviting his friends round to his house to 
watch him burn his copy of “I Need More” on the barbecue. Who knows, 
maybe Iggy's got another one in him, but for now we'll make do with this 
j - a thorough account of the life of Jim Osterberg, from childhood right up 
to the recent Stooges reformation. Paul Trynka is the editor of Mojo 

E i ” "iT H magazine and has a portfolio that includes service with Q, Guitar 

J jf jjmfWM Magazine and International Musician. Also, as with most Rock journal- 

ists, he's a failed musician. I'm not previously acquainted with his work 
| and cant say whether or not he's viewed as any form of authority on Iggy 
Pop or the Stooges, but what I can say about “Open Up And Bleed” is 
that it's been extensively researched by the man and the depths he's 
trawled to in the name of obtaining information for this particular book is exhaustive. Unlike many 
biographies, Trynka has conducted in depth interviews with his subject here and also received Iggy's 
blessing to track down anyone else he felt related to his life story. Iggy has fucked over a lot of peo¬ 
ple in his time, so you gotta give him credit for opening it all up to scrutiny. Everyone has their 
favorite Iggy story and he has no shortage of enemies out there either, which Trynka uses to much 
effect when things begin to get a little lick-arsy! Iggy's story is one of a highly gifted man, yet at the 
same time manipulative and ruthlessly driven, with delusions of power as well as tremendous inse¬ 
curities and fear. Trynka explores the many personality traits evident in a childhood Jim Osterberg 
and how they were to form the basis for what became his alter ego-lggy Pop. As a school kid Jim 
was a clean cut pupil, praised by his teachers and voted “most likely to succeed”. His father was a 
military man, his mother a teacher and they lived in a trailer park outside of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

He never quite spits it out, but Trynka insinuates on several occasions that Jim was in someway 
embarrassed about where he came from and was intent on impressing the middle class families in 
his area, convincing them he was smarter than his trailer park peers. It also mentions that Jim 
would avoid showing other people where he lived and would feel ashamed if someone were to drop 


“HELL'S BENT ON ROCKIN': A HISTORY OF PSYCHOBILLY” 
.by Craig Brackenridge. (Cherry Red) 


Craig Brackenridge's second attempt at documenting the Psychobilly 
movement. His first published works became “Let's Wreck: Psychobilly 
Flashbacks From The Eighties & Beyond”, which was a collection of 
ramblings from the author which he felt fell short of properly document¬ 
ing the Psychobilly scene. Here, he has another crack at it, this time 
with the publishing muscle of Cherry Red behind him. It's unclear what 
Brackenridge's background is, all we're really told is that he worked in a 
string of record stores across the U.K. throughout the '80's and '90's and 
felt his beloved Psychobilly scene was repeatedly overlooked by both 
music fans and mainstream press alike. This is the second book on 
Psychobilly that I have read from the stables of Cherry Red and as with 
most of their books, they tend to shoot for a writer who was very much 
involved at the time, rather than a music journalist with a view from the 
outside in. Whilst I appreciate this approach, the downfall of it is that the author won't allow himself 
to take a step back at times and view the bigger picture. No music scene is an island and repeat¬ 
edly dismissing the role of bands like The Cramps, The Misfits and even Johnny Cash, from whom 
the name was plagiarized, is just plain ignorance. There's a great deal of British arrogance 
attached to this book, which lets it down. Brackenridge blankly refuses to grant anyone other than 
the Brits credit with anything, which gives the impression of a writer who hasn't done his research. 
We've seen this all before with Garry Bushell's proprietary nonsense about skinheads and all it does 
is detract from the credibility of the writer. The fact of the matter is, people like The Cramps and 
Hasil Adkins were playing Psychobilly long before it was recognized as such and just because the 
British decided to import it to the U.K. and give it a different name doesn't mean they invented it. 

The British have a history of claiming things that aren't their own and this book is just another exam- 
3 of it. If you're looking for the narrowest possible confines of a genre of music, then its all here. 


But that's half the fun with Dee Dee; he never lets the truth get in the way of a good story. He can 
drift from serious political observation one minute to hilarious justifications the next. For instance 
the tour was taking place at the height of the Foot And Mouth outbreak in Europe and Dee Dee 
decides he's not going to eat any meat whilst on tour, “except at McDonalds though. That's 
because McDonalds comes from America, so its got to be ok”. You learn quickly to differentiate 
between Dee Dee's world and that of everyone else's. His writing is very pure and innocent in a 
childlike manner and has got one the greatest imaginations you're likely to find in a fully grown 
adult. He was the heart and soul of the Ramones and gave them that quirky edge; an angle on life 
he continues withhere into his solo years. Fact or fiction, his storytelling is like a feature length ver¬ 
sion of any Ramones song he penned. I think its safe to assume that he was still under the influ¬ 
ence whilst writing a lot of this stuff, but that only adds to it in my mind. He takes us through his 
thoughts on the Ramones induction into the Rock n' Roll Hall of Fame, eleven weeks after which he 
was found dead in his Los Angeles apartment from a heroin overdose. The intriguing part about 
these memoirs of his is that all throughout the book he's speaking of the end being near and how 
he doesn't want to do this any longer and that he feels his time on this earth is limited. He's lost his 
love for New York and can't relate to the new up and coming people in the music world. It's a differ- | 
ent reality to the one he grew up in and he no longer feels a part of any of it. The closing chapters 
of the book focus on Dee Dee's legacy and features an interview with Johnny Ramone a week after 
Dee Dee's death, amongst other anecdotes by his admirers and close friends. This book is a per¬ 
fect full stop on the life of Dee Dee Ramone; flawed and inexplicable in places, but always heart¬ 
warming and straight from the gut. (Thunders Mouth Press: Avalon Publishing Group Inc. 161 
William St. 16th Floor, New York, NY 10038, U.S.A.) 


I say with their music. He favors keeping Punk to its dumbed down form that bands like the 
Ramones, Dictators, Dead Boys etc personified. Whilst bands like The Clash, The Ruts, Dead 
Kennedy's, Crass etal had something additional to offer lyrically, McNeil's greatest memory of his 
Punk days is “just getting drunk and walking around the East Village kicking over garbage cans. I 
mean the great thing about Punk is that it had no political agenda”. Really, no political agenda 
huh??? That's all Punk meant to you Legs? Kicking over garbage cans?? I think most followers of | 
Punk would take umbrage to this. It is widely accepted that Punk Rock has left a stronger legacy 
than that. Otherwise, surely this book wouldn't exist today. Ok, enough of the bad stuff; now on to 
the positives. All of the above taken into account, “Please Kill Me” remains a definite page-turner 
and if you're a fan of bands like the Ramones, Velvets, Blondie, Dictators, Dead Boys, New York 
Dolls and Patti Smith, then pretty much everything you need to know about the highs and lows of 
these bands is in these pages and most of it comes direct from the horses mouth. In general the 
book centers around what took place in CBGB's and Max's Kansas City and its impact on the peo¬ 
ple involved. The book's coverage can be limited at times and there're whole other worlds relating 
to Punk Rock that aren't even touched on, but taken for what it is, this remains an affecting piece of 
literature. 90% of the interviews are exclusive to the book and therefore it flows wonderfully, con¬ 
necting the various different characters into one cohesive scene. Delving deep into the personal 
lives of people like Dee Ramone, Stiv Bators, Lou Reed, Iggy Pop, Johnny Thunders and Jerry 
Nolan, the latter pair in particular being particularly sad. I appreciated the links that were made 
between people's upbringing and how they draw on that to influence and shape their songwriting. A I 
lot of these guys had similar backgrounds, which is something John Lydon also made a reference to | 
in “The Filth And The Fury” - “deep down we're wounded people”. “Please Kill Me” is to New York 
what Brendan Mullen's “We Got The Neutron Bomb” is to Los Angeles. A thorough job on one of 
the more influential cities in the story of Punk Rock. (Abacus Publishing: Brettenham House, 
Lancaster House, London WC2E 7EN, England.) 

I him off at his trailer park and thus would get out of the car up the road to avoid revealing where he 

really lived. I think the point Trynka is trying to make is that Jim displayed hallmarks of a competi¬ 
tive drive and sought to rise above everyone else in order to achieve his goals - something that was | 
evident in his character from an early age and would go on to serve him well in the music world. 

His underdog upbringing had primed him for what lay ahead. A good chunk of the early part of the 
book focuses on this, before Jim's music career begins to take shape. Drug abuse, promiscuity, 
alcohol and wild living at the Fun House all inevitably shaped the persona of Iggy Pop and the style 
of music crafted by the Stooges. Trynka interviews mountains of people from every phase of Jim's 
life and makes no attempt to conceal their opinions and viewpoints. We even hear from one psy¬ 
chologist who treated Jim and diagnosed him with bipolar disorder, which lead to his time in a psy¬ 
chiatric institution. His second lease of life of course occurred after the Stooges and much of this in 
the author's mind can be credited to David Bowie's longstanding support. It's staggering the level of j 
involvement Bowie had in relaunching Iggy's career, at a time when no one else would touch him 
with a bargepole. And yet no one can quite figure out the motives behind Bowie's affection. They 
certainly weren't financial and really most people inevitably boil it down to him simply liking Iggy as a | 
person. Their much celebrated Berlin period is covered in depth as is the personal relationship that 
coexisted at this time between the two - though all (including Bowie's wife at the time) remain con¬ 
vinced it was strictly platonic. The 80's saw Iggy release a string of mediocre albums and the poli¬ 
tics behind each of these records, alongside contributing personal factors, are pondered to a large 
degree. This is an interesting period in his life and one that is too-often overlooked. He'd moved to 
New York City and was living a moderately humble existence, though his bad habits raged on, just 
not on the scale we'd seen in the previous decade. The third phase of his life gets started with the 
re-emergence of Punk on the mainstream radar in the early '90's with bands like Sonic Youth, 

Nirvana and Mudhoney all paying homage to the Iggy legacy. The Stooges reunion is also looked at I 
from all angles, with most in agreement that it represents another upturn in his creative streak. This 
biography is not a stroke-piece by any stretch of the imagination and Trynka openly displays his dis¬ 
gust at certain aspects of Osterberg's personalty; whether it be his relationship with his son, his 
treatment of women or his handling of the Ashton brothers. Still, it remains clear he's a massive fan, 
just without the blinkers. “Open Up And Bleed” provides a vivid tapestry and fascinating, if some¬ 
times sad, glimpse into the world of a a self-destructive Punk icon. (Sphere Publishing: Little 
Brown Book Group, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, WC2E 7EN, England.) 

I Parallels could be drawn between this book and Steven Blush's “American Hardcore” - a book I 

throughly enjoyed but one that is also militantly strict and regimented. It seems its okay for coun¬ 
tries around the globe to be influenced by what happened in Britain in the '80's but there's no way 
Brackenridge is acknowledging that the Brits in turn took it from somewhere else; hell no! It's a 
major gripe I have, but leaving it aside there're still plenty of positives about “Hell's Bent On Rockin’’ 
and I actually enjoyed getting stuck into it. Charting the exploits of all the major and not so major 
bands of the '80's who willingly classified themselves as Psychobilly, we're given informative mini¬ 
biographies of the likes of The Meteors, Guana Batz, King Kurt, Demented Are Go and mountains of | 
other bass slappin' bands, most of whom you'll be familiar with through their association with the 
Klub Foot and The Clarendon. Record labels, producers, venues and promoters are also duly 
included, which creates the whole “scene” mentality and support for each other's role within it. It 
traces the rise of the movement in the '80's, its inevitable downturn and its late '90's resurgence. 

The clothes, image and (lack of) political motivation are all looked at. And that's a point worth men¬ 
tioning - the social and political apathy of Psychobilly always lets me down and you can only read 
so many stories about bands who's sole reason for existence was to get drunk and elbow each 
other in the pit, before it becomes dull and predictable. There really was nothing beneath the sur¬ 
face of this youth culture and that is made very clear in this book. It's hard to imagine that while 
Margaret Thatcher was wreaking havoc on British society and tearing down structures that their 
forefathers had given their lives to establish, all these losers seemed to care about was getting their 
quiffs to stand up straight. There was a selfishness and “me! me! me!” attitude to this scene that is 
comparable with the Chav culture which is widespread across Britain today. A far cry from the com¬ 
munities Punk Rock built a mere handful of years previously. At times you can almost understand 
why Psychobilly wasn't taken seriously by a lot of people. Put it up against the achievements of 2 
Tone for example and it really is laughable. Musically some great bands came out of this era, many I 
of whom I regard highly today, but that's all it was and writing a book about it to me can seem a little | 
pointless at times as there really is little else to add that isn’t already there on the records. (Cherry 
Red Books: Unit 3A, Long Island House, Warple Way, London W3 ORG, England.) 













Vancouver in the late '70's and early '80's 
was a hotbed of Punk Rock action. Globally 
D.O.A. have become recognized as sole ambassa¬ 
dors of Canadian Punk Rock, but nationally the 
Subhumans easily rubbed shoulders with them. 
The two bands remained on par with each other in 
many people's eyes for a significant length of 
time. There're close ties between them; both their 
origins lie in suburban Burnaby, ten miles from 
Downtown Vancouver, various members have 
done time in each others bands and both have 
shared a close allegiance with San Francisco's 
Alternative Tentacles label. But one significant 
difference in the story of the Subhumans is their 
disbandment in the early '80's. Whilst D.O.A., 
much to their credit, soldiered on through the 
highs and lows, the Subhumans called it a day 
and this, combined with the deletion of their 
records, has led to the band being erased from 
many people's memories, particularly those out¬ 
side of Canada. Vancouver's close proximity to 
the United States border meant it was arguably the 
only Canadian city to fully embrace the Hardcore 
phenomenon that was sweeping their southern 
neighbours at the time. Various bands touring 
the Pacific Northwest would include Vancouver on 
their itinerary, oftentimes stopping off at East 
Hastings Smilin' Buddha club. This further 
strengthened ties between the two countries Punk 
communities, so much so that it's now gotten to 
the point where Vancouver is often referred to his¬ 
torically as part of the U.S. scene of the early '80's. 
The Subhumans “Incorrect Thoughts” album from 
1980 is widely regarded as a Hardcore master¬ 
piece and was followed in 1983 by “No Wishes, No 
Prayers” on the SST imprint. Their other note¬ 
worthy submission to vinyl was their inclusion on 
Alternative Tentacles “Let Them Eat Jellybeans” 
compilation with their anthem “Slave To My Dick”. 
And that was about it as far as the Subhumans 
went. Bassist Gerry “Useless” Hannah had quit 
the band shortly before the recording of their 
sophomore LP and went on to become an urban 
guerrilla (covered in depth below), whilst the 
remaining members of the band continued on with 
a life away from the Punk spotlight. In recent 
years the band have reformed and are again back 
playing the Punk clubs of their native land. Old 
friend Jello Biafra and his Alternative Tentacles 
label stepped up to the plate once again for the 
release of last year's “New Dark Age Parade” 
comeback LP - a record which transpires to be 
some of the most promising music your ears 
could be subjected to in modern Hardcore terms. 
On a recent visit to Canada, I figured it was only 
right to hook up with founder member and current 
bass player Gerry Hannah. The following inter¬ 
view took place over two sessions - the first in 
Gerry's van outside Bully's rehearsal studio in 
New Westminster, BC, Canada and the second 
over the phone some weeks later. 

(Photos of Gerry taken outside Bully's) 


RIOT. 77: I just saw a copy of "Incorrect 
Thoughts" in a record store in Vancouver for fifty 
dollars plus tax. (laughs) 

GERRY HANNAH: Oh yeah? Was that an original 
pressing? 

RIOT. 77: Yeah, but it was in pretty bad shape. 
GERRY: Yeah, 'cos I think they were a hundred 
pounds in England at one stage. 

RIOT. 77: You're setting out on a bunch of dates 
around western Canada tomorrow? 

GERRY: Yeah, that's right. This little tour is gonna 
be to Nanaimo BC, Victoria DC, Vancouver BC and 
then Edmonton, Calgary and two gigs in Whitehorse, 
where we've never been to before, but its way up 
north. None of these place names will mean anything 
to your readers (laughs). 

RIOT. 77: What sorts of crowds have been turning 
out to see the Subhumans since you've reformed? 
Has it been a lot of older people or more younger 
kids? 

GERRY: It depends on the town. Some gigs we play 
to almost exclusively young people. At times it can be 
down to what bands we’re sharing the bill with too. It 
can be hard to sell it to young people though because I 
mean at the end of the day they're coming out to see 
bands that are the age of their parents. I probably 
would have had issues with that when I was a teenag¬ 
er myself (laughs). I'm hoping that more and more 
young people will take an interest in the band. We 
play a different type of music as well because there's 
this sense now that Punk Rock bands have to play 
what they call “Hardcore” today. And what people 
label “Hardcore” today we used to call Thrash. I don't 
know when it changed exactly but somewhere along 
the line it changed. Hardcore didn’t used to mean that 
really fast 100 mph music; it used to mean basically 
that it was real Punk Rock and not poseur stuff like 
The Knack and The Cars. It was real Punk Rock 
where people were saying things and didn't mince 
words and didn't mind swearing n' that kind of stuff. I 
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think what we do is more along the lines of The Clash 
and the New York Dolls and the Pistols. 

RIOT. 77: It must be difficult for Canadian bands 
to get time off to tour. Aren't workers here only 
entitled to two weeks paid annual leave a year? 
GERRY: Well, most of us work at bizarre jobs. Brian 
and John work for an organization called the Portland 
Hotel Society, helping Downtown Eastside residents 
who're unhousable basically, because of drugs or men¬ 
tal illness. It’s run by people who were musicians or 
know musicians, so it’s had musicians as its staff for 
years. So they give them a huge leeway. They can 
pretty much come and go as they please. I work 
mostly a Winter job, so come Summer and Fall I can 
do what I want. And Mike has worked so long at the 
same place that he could probably take off two months 
if he wanted to. 

RIOT. 77: So you can get by in Canada by working 
a minimal amount? 

GERRY: Uhhhh ... you can, to a certain extent. I 
mean you won't be living high on the hog by any 
means, but you can get away with it if you're lucky. 

RIOT. 77: Your old friends D.O.A. are also playing 
Vancouver this weekend. How come you didn't 
hook up for the one gig instead of having two sep¬ 
arate ones? Have you played with D.O.A. since 
reforming? 

GERRY: We haven't. We used to play the same gigs 
with D.O.A. years ago, but we always had an issue 
with Joe. This was back when both bands were 
around the same size popularity-wise and we'd always 
want to flip a coin to see who would headline, but Joe 
would never agree to that, he always said "No way, 
we're headlining!". So there’s still some bad blood 
there about that. Even though now I would say that 
D.O.A. probably should headline, because they've 
been going steady for all these years whereas we had 
a long, long break. For making it a good gig and lots 
of fun it probably makes a lot of sense, but from a 
financial point of view it doesn't make any sense, 










because we're attracting almost exactly the same crowd 
who're going to be there whether it's one band or both of us 
playing. I mean years ago we probably would have had a 
bigger following, but I think recently D.O.A. have gotten a lot 
of new blood in there now in terms of fans. 

RIOT. 77: I've seen tons of stuff about the Subhumans 
since I got here, which surprised me. I've come across 
the name in various different local papers I’ve picked up. 
Were the Subhumans well-known nationally in Canada, in 
the mainstream? 

GERRY: I wouldn't say we were ever a big band, no. 

Maybe pseudo-legendary or something, I guess, mainly 
because we were there at the very beginning of the 
Vancouver scene and the Vancouver scene effected quite a 
bit of stuff in the States. Nothing in Europe I don't think par¬ 
ticularly, but back in the late '7Q's/early '80's Vancouver bands 
and American bands were collaborating, hanging out together, 
touring together and even doing records in the same studios 
as each other. We were all good friends; our scene had an 
impact on them and their scene had an impact on us. I think 
the Subhumans were considered one of the first and definitely 
one of the most outspoken and political bands. And then of 
course the fact that I became an urban guerrilla and went to 
jail for that... the band gained some notoriety there also. 

RIOT. 77: ... and did you know about the English 
Subhumans at the time? 

GERRY: They came after us. Yeah, they started two years 
after us. We formed in 78 and they apparently formed in 
1980. I've actually spoken to Dick Lucas about this and he 
said what happened was that they came up with the name in 
1980 and by the time they realized there was a North 
American band of the same name, their understanding was 
that we had broken up, which we probably had by that time, 
so they weren't worried about it. 

RIOT. 77: When did you ad the "Canada" to your name? 
GERRY: When we reformed. In fact Brian and I did a 
reunion tour in '95, but we just called ourselves the 
Subhumans for that one. We didn't really realize how big a 
deal it would be going toe to toe against Subhumans U.K. 

But when we decided we were going to release a new record 
and stuff, we realized we had to distinguish ourselves 
because when people go into record stores they need to be 
able to differentiate between which Subhumans they're buying 
or looking at. I mean obviously some people are going to 
know that right away, but other people have had a hard time. 
There's actually been a lot of confusion, particularly when I go 
to Subhumans websites or links to other websites and you've 
got people going, "What the hell? Their new record sounds 
totally different; I don't like it at all. This doesn't sound like 
Crass; it's some weird Pop music!" Give your head a shake 
man (laughs). You'd have thought by now that anyone who's 
into either the Subhumans U.K. or the Subhumans Canada 
would know there're two bands. 

RIOT. 77: You had problems recently with record stores 
in Vancouver selling bootlegs of your early albums, is 
that right? 

GERRY: Yeah, that's right. Zulu Records were selling a 
copy of our EP which was bootlegged apparently over in 
Eastern Europe somewhere. I went in to talk to Grant 
McDonagh, who runs the store, about it and I've been friends 
with Grant since 1977 and he said they'd gotten the records 
from Scratch Distribution. So I phoned Scratch up and said, 
"Hey, what gives? You’re distributing a bootleg of our stuff!" 
and they said, "Oh yeah, well we don't have any of those 
left!". So we said we'd like them to firstly stop selling them 
and secondly we'd like to find out who's producing them. 

They said they couldn't disclose that information because they 
trade with this crowd all the time and that would screw up 
their deal. They said if we want to prevent bootlegs from 
being produced in the future then we should re-release the 
original record. So that's basically putting the onus on us to 
stop piracy, which is ridiculous. 

RIOT. 77: Didn't Subhumans release a record through 
Zulu's label early on? 

GERRY: That's wasn’t Grant; he just worked at that store. 
That was Quintessence Records I believe and he worked 
there, but it wasn't his label. He did actually have his own 
label though which was Zulu Records and they put out a com¬ 
pilation called “Last Call” which had “Slave To My Dick” on it 
and also “Fuck You” by my first band with Mike called The 
Stiffs. So that was the only time we ever done anything with 
Grant. 

RIOT. 77: I guess largely because of the scarcity of your 
records, the Subhumans remain a relatively obscure 
band outside of North America. I think the only record 
that's readily available is the new one. Why have you 
never reissued your early recordings, which would have 
gone some way to building that larger profile for the 
Subhumans? 

GERRY: We're trying to; we're working on that. “Incorrect 
Thoughts” which is probably our best known work, hasn't 
been re-released because we're having a legal wrangle with 
the guy who claims he owns the masters to it. He's threat¬ 
ened us with legal action if we go ahead and re-release it our¬ 
selves, so that's been stuck in limbo for quite a while. 
Alternative Tentacles was willing to reissue it, as was G7 
Welcoming Committee, but Jello was concerned that if we 
released it on his label that this guy would come after 
Alternative Tentacles because he hates Jello and his label 
apparently. So basically Jello would be facing another law¬ 
suit; he lost the last one so he's not really too keen on fighting 
another court battle I don't think. That's what's slowed 
“Incorrect Thoughts” down really. As for the other stuff, I'm 
awaiting a response from Alternative Tentacles with regard to 


re-releasing a bunch of our singles on one record. Things 
just move so incredibly slowly with stuff like this. I'm still 
waiting on a response to a few questions I sent off a month 
ago, which will give you an indication of how slow things 
move. Really I should have done all this a long time ago, but 
that's how things are. 

RIOT. 77: Do you own the rights to all the singles your¬ 
selves? 

GERRY: Yes, we do. It's our opinion that we also own 
“Incorrect Thoughts” but this guy who claims ownership of it is 
a famous litigator and loves taking people to court to drain 
their finances, which is why we don't want to go down that 
road. We never signed any kind of an agreement with him 
for it. I don't believe a written agreement exists but if there is 
one we would have signed it with a guy named Roy Atkinson 
who owned the label at the time and that would have expired 
a long time ago. Yet this guy in the States claims to own the 
record, but when we asked him to show us documented proof 
he declined repeatedly. It's nefarious and frankly stinks quite 
a bit, but what can you do? He's in the States, we're in 
Canada and as far as we know he actually holds the masters 
in his possession at this point. We think that because when 
he re-released “Incorrect Thoughts” under CD Presents, 
which was an unauthorized release, he changed the mixes 
slightly from the original album and the only way he could 
have done that would be if he had the original masters. Then 
“No Wishes, No Prayers” which originally came out on SST, 
well Greg Ginn does own the masters to that one, there's no 
question about that. We were hoping to try and get a hold of 
Greg and persuade him or pay him some money to get the 
masters back, but apparently he's on the run from a bunch of 
debt collectors himself and has gone into hiding. There's 
some kind of class action suit against him by a bunch of 
bands, I think including Husker Du. They're trying to get 
monies owed to them from him for royalties. This is like clas¬ 
sic shit from this era where these independent record labels 
just take the money and run. 

RIOT. 77: SST isn’t still pressing that album though, are 
they? 

GERRY: No, I don't think so. Our other plan for “No 
Wishes, No Prayers” is to re-issue the entire album from a dif¬ 
ferent recording studio session. It would be from another 
session that we did for the album that was basically a demo 
session, but its pretty good quality and we prefer the versions 
of some of the songs on there to the ones on the official 
release. 

RIOT. 77: Is that session from around the same time of 
the recording? 

GERRY: Just before that. Some of it is from ‘81 and some 
from '82; all demo sessions. I was still in the band for most 
of it, because I don't actually play on the SST version of “No 
Wishes, No Prayers”; I'd left the band at that point and they 
recorded it with Ron Allen on bass. We have the multi-track 
masters for the demo versions and so have a lot of leeway 
with what we can do there. 

RIOT. 77: ... and are Alternative Tentacles interested in 
releasing that one? 

GERRY: They're talking about it. They said they want to 
release, “No Wishes, No Prayers”, “Incorrect Thoughts”, and 
that singles album that we were talking about. But trying to 
get the specifics together with Jello is hard; he's a busy man. 

RIOT. 77: Ok. I wanted to talk to you about Canada a lit¬ 
tle bit. I'm really taken back at how British it is. I know 
you're part of the Commonwealth and whatnot, but I 
dunno, for some reason I wasn't expecting it, not sure 
why. I mean there're Union Jacks all over the shop and 
of course the Queen's mush is planted all over your cur¬ 
rency. It's quite unsettling for an Irishman (laughs). 

How do Canadians feel about having a Queen for their 
Head of State and I guess colonialism and the British 
Empire in general? 

GERRY: (laughs) Ha ha, “very British”. I believe they had 
a referendum about whether or not to remain a part of the 
commonwealth and the general feeling was that Canadians 
wanted to remain in the Commonwealth ... 

RIOT. 77: Yeah, I kinda picked up on that alright 
(laughs). It reminds me of east Belfast. 

GERRY: I don't see why Canadians would want to remain 
within the Commonwealth; I certainly don't have any alle¬ 
giance to the Queen. Canada became a colony of Britain, 
whilst America had the revolution against the British and it 
became a very separate entity. America is very much a 
Republic and Canada remains an extension of the British 
Empire and the French Empire. Quebec is still very French, 
where they speak the language and there's a huge French 
influence there. Canada has more European influences than 
America would; America went and developed on a completely 
separate path, whereas Canada developed in some ways 
alongside European models. Have you been to Victoria? 
RIOT. 77: No. 

GERRY: If you think Vancouver is British, wait till you see 
there. 

RIOT. 77: Really, it’s that bad? 

GERRY: You'd be blown away by how British it is. They 
have double decker buses and British flags all over the place. 

RIOT. 77: Oh, fuck me! 

GERRY: Oh yeah! They think they're a little London or 
something. You get lots of old lady's over there sipping their 
tea, waving the British flag. When the Queen comes to 
Victoria, they totally freak out (laughs). 

RIOT. 77: Jesus ... has she been over much? 

GERRY: Yeah, a few times. Prince Charles as well has 
been here quite a few times and goes skiing in Whistler. 

RIOT. 77: So the east coast of Canada is less British 
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then? 

GERRY: The east coast of Canada is very much Irish and 
Scottish influenced. If you went to Newfoundland you would 
hear what's almost an Irish accent everywhere. 

Newfoundland is about a ten hour ferry ride from the rest of 
Canada, so it’s very isolated. There was a strong movement 
in Newfoundland actually to separate from Canada. Some of 
them wanted to join the States and others wanted to become 
a separate country. Joining the States probably would have 
been a mistake if they wanted to maintain their culture. It's a 
lot easier to maintain your individual culture in Canada than it 
is in the U.S., because the U.S. philosophy is the “melting 
pot”, where everybody becomes one homogeneous culture, 
whereas here it’s a lot more multi-cultural. Quebec has also 
talked a lot about wanting to join the U.S. which again I think 
would be a mistake from their position because they'll loose 
their cultural identity. I personally like the fact that Canada 
has all these different cultural areas. It's not just British and 
French either; there're a lot of people here from the 
Caribbean, South America, Africa and the Middle East too and 
they've all formed their own enclaves. When you're in 
Vancouver and you wanna have some Indian food, you just 
go down to the Indian community and its amazing, the food is 
great, and you get to experience a little bit of their culture. 
Commercial Drive in East Vancouver too is really great. It 
used to be an Italian enclave, but now it’s everybody; Italian, 
Portuguese, Jamaican, Latin American - all with their own 
food and own stores. That's one thing about Canada that I 
actually do like; I like that it’s evolved along those lines. 

RIOT. 77: Some of the band moved to London, England 
In the early days is that right? 

GERRY: (laughs) Yeah. It wasn't me. I wanted to, we 
were all going to ... we were living in Toronto at the time and 
the Subhumans hadn't been formed yet. Neither had D.O.A. 
for that matter. There was a band called The Skulls at the 
time, which consisted of Joe Shithead, Brian Goble, Ken 
Montgomery and Simon Werner who was from the U.K. I 
went along as a roadie actually, with the idea of forming my 
own band too. We'd had a band together in Vancouver 
called the Stoned Crazies which was a hippie weirdo psyche¬ 
delic ex-'60's band ... we were still playing '60's music when 
no one wanted to hear it anymore, but we still liked it. So, I 
was with The Skulls in Toronto in late 1977 and the plan was 
that we were all going to move over to London and re-estab¬ 
lish there and I'd get a band together and The Skulls would 
get going. There was a lot happening in the Punk scene in 
London at the time; there was a lot going on there. Some 
would argue that its heyday was already over; it depends how 
purist you wanna get about it, but I think there was still a lot 
going on. So that was the plan and then things just got horri¬ 
bly screwed up due to a personal conflict between Ken 
Montgomery and Joey Shithead's wife, Joe ended up aban¬ 
doning the plan to go to England after Brian Goble and Simon 
Werner had already gone over (laughs). Joe says, “I'm going 
back to Vancouver” and I'm like “What?? What the fuck ... 
there're two guys over in England waiting for us and I've just 
gotten my passport, all ready to go So that was that; Joe 
went back to Vancouver and within a month or two had 
formed D.O.A.. I went back to Vancouver too, because there 
was no band anymore and all my friends had left. Not long 
after I got back I formed The Stiffs with Mike. Then Mike and 
I joined up with Brian and Ken who had just formed a band 
called the Subhumans. We joined forces and played our first 
gig at an Anti-Canada Day Anarchist festival here in 
Vancouver at Stanley Park. 

RIOT. 77: Yeah I was going to ask you about that... what 
was Anti-Canada Day exactly? 

GERRY: Well Canada Day is like the 4th of July in America. 
It's a day to celebrate Canada and all the wonderful things 
about it and it's on the 1 st of July every year. There were 
celebrations all over the place and balloons being let off and 
jet fighters flying over town. Meanwhile the anarchists had 
this Anti-Canada Day, with people dressed in black and black 
flags all over the place. We had a big flatbed trailer set up in 
the park with a big P.A. on it. I don't know if we even had a 
permit, but the cops came down to hassle us n' stuff. But the 
gig went ahead and there's some footage of it kicking about 
somewhere as far as I know; there's definitely photos from it. 

I think one of D.O.A.'s albums used photos from it and I think 
our first single may have too; the “Death To The Sickoids/Oh 
Canaduh” single. 

RIOT. 77: Did Chuck Biscuits ever play with the 
Subhumans? 

GERRY: No, not with the Subhumans. He played with my 
actual first Punk Rock band in 77, before I had left for Toronto 
with The Skulls, called Victorian Pork. If you hung out in 
Vancouver long enough you would hear that name again, 
because there is still a band playing called Victorian Pork 
(laughs). But originally Victorian Pork was myself and Brad 
Kent, who played with D.O.A. fora while and also The 
Avengers when he went down to live in San Francisco, Chuck 
Biscuits was the drummer, I was the bass player and Dave 
Noga was the singer. I named that band as it happens and 
like I say they're still going .... and I don't even know if they're 
aware of where the name came from (laughs). Chuck 
Biscuits was Ken Montgomery's younger brother and we all 
hung out together in North Burnaby BC; that's where that 
whole crowd came from. Joe, Ken, Brian, myself, Chuck and 
Zippy Pinhead who went on to play in The Dils at one point. 
But yeah, we were all from North Burnaby where there was 
this weird little scene that hung out around Ken Montgomery's 
house. 

RIOT. 77: I want to talk to you about the current political 
situation in Canada. You've got a Conservative Prime 


Minister in power now, Stephen Harper... most people 
around the world consider Canada to be a very left-lean¬ 
ing country. How did someone like that get into power? 
GERRY: Yeah, he’s ultra conservative. He's more conser¬ 
vative than most of the Conservative Prime Ministers Canada 
has had. Canada is centre-left I guess you could say, maybe 
comparable with somewhere like Sweden. Harper got in 
because the left-wing party's in Canada really came up with a 
bum strategy last election. The NDP, which traditionally is 
the most left-leaning party in Canada, and the Bloc 
Quebecois from Quebec, were so pissed off with Paul Martin 
of the Liberals who was our Prime Minister at the time. Prior 
to Martin being Prime Minister he was Finance Minister for the 
Liberals and had introduced a lot of liberal economic policies 
which gutted a lot of programs across the country. They 
were so pissed off at Martin about this, that instead of focus¬ 
ing on keeping Harper and his soft-fascist crowd out, they 
actually made a deal with Harper to get rid of Paul Martin and 
the Liberals. They called an election knowing that they were 
going to have enough votes to form a minority government; 
they knew they were going to get in. I was really pissed off 
with the NDP over this and I've voted NDP on and off 
throughout my life for strategic purposes and my family and 
friends are all supporters and some work for the NDP. I think 
they really fucked us over by making this deal, along with the 
Quebecois, which allowed Harper to take control. He really 
snuck in the back door; it wasn't like the majority of 
Canadians voted to get the Conservatives in; they didn't want 
the Conservatives in. The polls have shown that the majority 
of Canadians don't trust Harper and don't want him as Prime 
Minister. They think he has a hidden 
agenda, but I would argue that his agenda 
isn't hidden at all; it’s really obvious, I 
mean he's an ultra conservative right¬ 
winger, with really Neanderthal hillbilly 
ideas. A totally fucked ideology. He will 
shame Canada big time, for sure. 

RIOT. 77: Isn't there another election 
coming up? 

GERRY: No, I just heard on the radio 
tonight that they're possibly going to call 
another election for the Fall. See, it’s a 
minority government right now, so all we 
have to do is have a No Confidence 
Motion. I don't think you have them in 
Ireland but what it is, is if you're a minority 
government and a motion is put on the 
table which is defeated because more 
people vote against it than for it, then the 
government falls. Of course the 
Conservatives are looking to time this just 
right because once you're in power it's a 
lot easier to hold on to it. The 
Conservatives are in power now so it’s 
much easier for them to hang onto it and 
make themselves look really good. In my 
mind, they're waiting for just the right time 
to let a No Confidence vote happen, so 
that another election will be called, which 
will allow them enough time until the elec¬ 
tion comes round to put enough hype and spin on it to then 
become a majority government. I think the Liberals shot 
themselves in the foot too; they elected a guy named 
Stephane Dion as their leader, who would be our next Prime 
Minister if the Liberals get in. The problem with him is that 
nobody outside of a handful of key Liberal people even know 
who this guy is. He's been hidden in the wings for years, is 
kind of meek, and doesn't really have that fiery personality. 
He's not the type of person that Canadians are too eager to 
elect; Canadians want somebody that's out there, has some 
clout and slams their fists down on the table every so often. 

He just doesn't seem like that kind of guy and I don't think 
Canadians are gonna go for him. The only reason you would 
vote for him would be to keep the Conservatives out and I 
would do that strategically if I had to, but I don't know whether 
Canada as a whole would do that or not, so we may be stuck 
with a Conservative majority government after the next elec¬ 
tion. 

RIOT. 77: You still have a Communist Party in Canada is 
that right? 

GERRY: Yeah. They're tiny and have virtually no power. 
They don't have that much of a following. We've got a 
Trotskyist Workers Party too and all kinds of left-wing groups; 
some pro-Soviet Union, some not, some Stalinist, some not. 
The Communist Party had a much bigger following back in 
the '30's of course, but communism was made into such a 
dirty word and the Cold War really minimized their influence. 
RIOT. 77: Ok, so for people reading this outside of 
Canada, explain who the Vancouver Five were. 

GERRY: The Vancouver Five was a group of five people, 
myself included, who were arrested eventually on a series of 
charges relating to us being involved in an urban guerrilla 
organization. The group were responsible for a bombing 
over on Vancouver Island, which was an action to attempt to 
stop a hydroelectric transmission line that had tons of opposi¬ 
tion to it and was considered to be environmentally unsound, 
from being put in. The group also did a bombing in Toronto, 
which was against Litton Systems - an American company 
with subsidiaries in Canada, who manufactured guidance sys¬ 
tems for the American Cruise missile, which was a first-strike 
nuclear weapon at the time. The group also collaborated 
with another organization called the Women's Fire Brigade, 
who firebombed some video outlets that were specializing in 
ultra Hardcore Porn that included rape movies, kiddie porn 


and snuff movies. It was really fucked up stuff that they were 
selling, which is pretty hard to get now from what I under¬ 
stand; you'd have to go to some alley somewhere and make a 
special deal, but at the time it was being sold over the count¬ 
er. There had been numerous calls for it to stop and people 
had lobbied the government to say this was bullshit that it was 
allowed to go on and that this stuff shouldn't be for sale. The 
government had not responded, so people took it into their 
own hands. 

RIOT. 77: One of the Vancouver Five actually gave evi¬ 
dence against you in court to get a lighter sentence, is 
that right? 

GERRY: That was my girlfriend at the time, Julie Belmas. 

She rolled over. It wasn't totally her fault; she was taken to a 
prison back east and thrown in jail. Three thousand miles 
away from her family and friends. She'd never been in jail 
before in her life and knew nothing about it. They terrorized 
her at that prison; they threatened her and gave her a twenty- 
year sentence. She was nineteen years old at the time. 

They brainwashed her into thinking that the only way she 
could get out of this whole prison situation was to say some 
bad things about the group that were not true. So that's what 
she did; they flew her back out here to Vancouver to do a 
sentence appeal and it was reduced to fifteen years. In 
exchange for that she stated at her sentence appeal that 
Brent and Ann, two people in the group, had cperced her and 
threatened her that if she left the group there would be reper¬ 
cussions against her and therefore she was scared to leave 
the group. All of this was absolute bullshit of course and in 
fact Julie had already left the group at one point because we'd 



had a big fight in our safe house. She packed up her shit, 
went to a pay phone to call her dad, who came to pick her up, 
and she left that night. Then she came back I think it was 
the next day. So you know, if she was so terrified of leaving 
the group, how is it that she had already left once in a huff? 

It just wasn't like that; it wasn't a Stalinist group where people 
were terrified to leave in case something bad would happen to 
them. I mean, we were all friends; really good friends, you 
know? It was a real heavy trip being a guerrilla and being 
underground, having a fake name and fake identity and hav¬ 
ing to look over your shoulder all the time. It was tough and 
wel all knew that, so if anybody had have said, “Hey, you 
know what, I can't do this anymore. It's too much for me!”, 
they could have left and that would have been that. 

Obviously we would have expected them to be cool and not 
expose us. Everything would have had to change; we'd have 
moved to a different house and gotten new identities, the 
usual safeguards, but there was no problem with a person 
leaving. She also claimed that she was a born-again 
Christian. 

RIOT. 77: Yeah, I read that. Is that not true? 

GERRY: I don't think so. The first thing she did when she 
got out on parole was shoplift. I dunno, is that something 
that Christians do? Maybe. 

RIOT. 77: How long did you serve? 

GERRY: Five years. My sentence was ten. 

RIOT. 77: What was that like? 

GERRY: It was very difficult, but it also made me way 
stronger and politicized me even more, because suddenly I 
was getting mail and magazines n' stuff from people all over 
the world. I was learning about various different struggles 
that were going on globally, which previously I hadn't known 
that much about. Speaking of the Communist Party, the first 
book I read when I went into prison was “Prison Memoirs” by 
Alexander Berkman, which was given to me by a member of 
the Communist Party who was also doing time there. That 
was really good, because as soon as I started reading that I 
thought, “God, I don’t have it anywhere near as bad as this 
guy did!”, you know, and he did twelve years, in horrible con¬ 
ditions. It was really hard; for one thing I'm really into the 
outdoors and they used to jokingly refer to me as Nature 
Punk in the Vancouver scene, so being completely isolated 
from nature was brutal. I could see the mountains when we 
went out in the yard every now and then, but I couldn't go 
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anywhere near them. I'd spent most of my youth in the 
mountains, hiking and exploring n' stuff, so that was particu¬ 
larly hard for me. I was surrounded by concrete, steel and 
plastic for years. 

RIOT. 77: What was the reaction from the Punk commu¬ 
nity to the Vancouver Five? I know D.O.A. did some ben¬ 
efits and released a single in your honour. 

GERRY: I think by and large there was a lot of support in the 
Punk community, particularly in Vancouver and Toronto. 

D.O.A. got together and released a single called “Right To Be 
Wild” which had “Burn It Down” on the a-side and then my 
song, “Fuck You” on the b-side. All of the money made from 
that single went towards funding our defence committee and 
they raised quite a bit of money from it. There were numer¬ 
ous benefits held also, even as far east as Toronto and 
Montreal. There was a surprising amount of support, even in 
the Sates too from people like Maximumrocknroll and also 
from folk in New York and DC. When I was in jail I had Punk 
Rockers writing to me from all over the world and sending me 
Punk Rock magazines and asking for short interviews or a 
few words ... that kind of thing. I was even writing a column 
from prison for Maximumrocknroll for a while. I think people 
saw how dangerous and fucked up things were at that time 
and while they weren't willing to go to the kind of lengths we 
went to and make the kinds of decisions we made and poten¬ 
tially ruin their lives, to try and change things, they still 
admired the fact that somebody had done that and that the 
lyrics in our Punk Rock songs weren't just talk. That's how 
we genuinely felt and we went ahead and acted on it. I think 
the Punk community respected that. Not everybody agreed 
with the way we went about it and the 
IS level on which the actions were carried 
Si out, but still couldn't argue with the senti- 
J ments and there was definitely a debate 
| about that in the community. Then there 
were some who outright actively opposed 
it including that marvellous band from 
Victoria, the Dayglo Abortions. They 
were very vocal about their opposition to 
what we'd done. There were other indi¬ 
viduals in the community who were 
against it, but still supported me as an 
individual and made that very clear. In 
general I would say that people in the 
Punk scene of North America supported 
it. 

RIOT. 77: Warren Kinsella wrote a 
book called “Fury's Hour” in which he 
slates you. I haven't read it, but 
what's the deal with him and the 
book? 

GERRY: Warren Kinsella used to be the 
U speech-writer for our former Prime 
■ Minister Jean Chretien, believe it or not. 

2 He was a Punk years ago and had a 
band in Calgary that nobody ever liked, 
which I think is where he got his Punk 
Rock start. I wouldn't consider him a 
o Punk; he seems more right-wing than 
m anything else. But he did that for a while 
and then the next thing anyone knew of him he was a 
speech-writer for the Prime Minister. I haven't had any direct 
contact with him ... 

RIOT. 77: He never interviewed you for the book? 

GERRY: He wanted to interview me, but I refused. Joe 
Shithead from D.O.A. got a hold of me and said Warren 
Kinsella was writing a book about Canadian Punk Rock and 
wanted to interview me. I thought, “Warren Kinsella's writing 
a book about the Punk Rock scene in Canada? Well how 
good can that be??? I mean the guy was in a band that was 
really insignificant and wasn't even around for that long and 
then the next thing you know he's off working for the govern¬ 
ment. Where are the street creds for this guy to be writing a 
book on Canadian Punk Rock?” That's how I thought at the 
time. Maybe now I'd feel differently in that perhaps you could 
still write a good book even if you weren't that involved in 
what you're writing about. At the time I felt he was the wrong 
guy to be writing this kinda book. I told Joe to tell him I didn't 
wanna do it. 

RIOT. 77: Were you aware of his opinion of you before 
you refused him an interview? 

GERRY: No. I didn't like his band and didn't feel he was 
that together as a person. I didn't feel he was that knowl¬ 
edgeable and insightful as far as the Punk Rock scene went. 

I did know he was a speech-writer for the Prime Minister at 
the time and all of those things together made me think it was 
a project that I didn't want to be a part of. It didn't really 
sound like the type of deal I would want anything to do with. 

I wasn't insulting and didn't tell him to go fuck himself or call 
him a political hack or anything, I just said no. Many of us 
speculate now that it was precisely that, that made him decide 
to attack me in his book, which he did. Because apparently 
he wanted to do an interview with John Lydon as well and 
John Lydon turned him down, so he then preceded to attack 
John Lydon, just totally trash him. So it seems to be like a 
pattern; if you turn Warren Kinsella down for an interview, he 
trashes you. I haven't even read his book or the part about 
me; I've just had it paraphrased to me numerous times by 
other people. Personally I think he’s pretty insignificant. 

Some people talk about him quite a bit when they talk to me, 
but I generally just brush it off because I don't really know if 
he's all that relevant. There're lots of people who hate my 
guts and think that what I did was completely wrong and think 
I'm an evil fuck for doing it... and I just don't have any time 








for those people. Maybe what I did was wrong on some lev¬ 
els, but they don't know anything about me; they don't know a 
fucking thing about me. For all they know I saved some old 
lady's life yesterday who was about to get hit by a car. I 
might be the nicest guy they could ever hope to meet, but 
because I was involved in this organization over twenty years 
ago which some people want to label “terrorism”, therefore 
they figure I'm an ex-terrorist and they can say whatever the 
hell they want about me and try to make me into this total 
monster, when they don't know anything about me at all. 

RIOT. 77: Yeah I've never heard of Warren Kinsella 
before. I was wondering who he was. 

GERRY: Well that says it all right there. You're not missing 
a thing. Probably the most significant thing that he was 
involved in was when there was an anti-APEC protest in 
Vancouver. All these APEC leaders came over and had a 
summit here and during this summit the protesters were pep¬ 
per-sprayed by the RCMP and a lot of people criticized the 
RCMP for this and felt they were over-reacting. In fact they 
were probably acting on orders from the Prime Minister’s 
office, so when they questioned the Prime Minister, who was 
Jean Chretien at that time, he made some joke about knowing 
nothing about pepper and that pepper to him was something 
he puts on his plate. So if Warren Kinsella wrote that, I 
guess that's about the most brilliant thing he's ever written. 
That's how significant Warren Kinsella is. For the record, 
don't get me wrong about Jean Chretien; I don't think he's a 
total asshole. It was him who kept Canada out of going into 
Iraq with the Americans. He said he didn't believe in war for 
the sake of regime change and added that it was also illegal. 

I was thankful that he did that even 
though he has done some other things 
that are pretty questionable. 

RIOT. 77: There were some human 
casualties from the Vancouver Five 
bombings. Did you ever meet any 
of the victims? 

GERRY: No, I didn't. Nowadays 
there's a lot more legislation where 
they try and have some kind of recon¬ 
ciliation with the victims of crime. 

Then if there're fines involved when 
you're convicted they try and ensure 
that money goes to the victims. 

There's a lot more of that type of thing 
happening in Canada now but the 
Vancouver Five was back in the early 
'80's when that wasn't commonplace. 

RIOT. 77: ... and have the victims 
ever voiced their opinions on you? 

GERRY: They have when they've 
been questioned and again coming 
back to the incredibly relevant Warren 
Kinsella, in his book he decided he 
was going to try and make me look like 
a total prick, so he went to one of the 
people that was most seriously injured 
in the Litton bombing, which was the 
only action where anybody was hurt. 

That was a complete accident; the 
bomb went off ten minutes early and people hadn't been prop¬ 
erly cleared out of the facility. Still nobody's really sure why 
the bomb went off ten minutes early, but it did. Anyway, the 
guy suffered a ruptured spleen, which I believe was the most 
serious injury acquired in the bombing. With this guy it really 
depends on when he was asked about his feelings towards 
what happened; when he was asked right after the bombing 
he was pretty upset. It had been a major trauma and caused 
him all sorts of trouble in his life at the time obviously. He 
was mad at the people that did it at the time, but over the 
years he seems to have toned down a little bit, something 
along the lines of, "I'm still mad at them, but I understand 
what they were trying to do. I understand that they were try¬ 
ing to do something which they believed was good”. People 
have asked me if I ever considered apologizing to this guy 
and Kinsella made a big deal about this in his book - that we 
hadn't ever apologized publicly to this guy. If people hadn't 
made such a big deal about it maybe it would have been a 
good thing for me to do, but now that its been made into a big 
deal I feel that it would just be crocodile tears to go apologize 
to this guy now. People would say, “Gerry only done that 
because he was pressured into doing it; otherwise he never 
would have done it, right?” You can't really win. I'm sorry 
that guy got injured; I'm sorry any of those people got injured, 
everybody in the group was sorry that anyone got injured. In 
fact there was a communique released right after the bombing 
which stated, “We deeply regret the injuries. No one was 
ever intended to get injured in this action; it was an action 
against property, not people”. The group was very clear that 
it was a mistake and we took responsibility for it. Also anoth¬ 
er thing which may not be that significant, but I wasn't actually 
involved in that particular bombing anyway. I was never con¬ 
victed of it because there was no evidence to support the fact 
that I was involved in it, because hwasn't involved in it. I 
declined to be involved in that action when the group came up 
with the idea. They outlined their plan to bomb the Litton fac¬ 
tory and asked who wanted to be involved. I didn't put my 
hand up. I didn't want to go back to Toronto; it was too far 
away, it wasn't my area and I didn't know enough about it so I 
declined. I wasn't there when it happened. 

RIOT. 77: One of the Five, Ann Hansen, also wrote a 
book about it, “Direct Action”. I haven't read that either. 
What's your opinion on it? 

GERRY: Yeah I read it. It's Ann's thoughts and memories of 


what happened from the time Direct Action got together up 
until the time of our arrest, which is where the book ends. 
She's trying to reconstruct the events as best she can from 
what she remembers of them. Ann's able to write quite well 
and can express her opinions well. She was actually a writer 
before she got involved in Direct Action; she wrote for a num¬ 
ber of different publications but mainly for a paper called The 
Clarion, which was a left-wing newspaper out of Toronto. But 
the thing with the book is, Ann is writing the story quite a 
while after the events took place, so like any of us, your mem¬ 
ory is not necessarily bang-on as to what really happened. 

So there're some inaccuracies in the book as a result of that. 
In all fairness to Ann, I was supposed to read the transcripts 
and mail them back to her before the book was published to 
tell her if I thought anything needed to be corrected or what¬ 
ever and I never got them back to her. But that's still proba¬ 
bly the best document of the Vancouver Five story there is; 
it’s definitely closest to the truth. 

RIOT. 77: What about that TV movie that was made, “The 
Squamish Five”? 

GERRY: That's the worst one I think. It was made by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, which is a state-owned 
TV station, kinda like the BBC only nowhere near as high- 
quality. I know people argue that the BBC isn't high quality 
either, but it's a lot better than the CBC. They made this 
movie which they called a “docu-drama”. It was absolute 
rubbish. This is not bullshit, this is the honest-to-god truth I'm 
telling you here; it was so bad that the actor who played me 
phoned me up about a week after it was shown on national 
TV across the country and apologized for being involved in 



the project and playing me. That's how bad it was. 

RIOT. 77: Very slanted? 

GERRY: Unbelievably slanted. Full of absolute and utter 
lies and propaganda. It was just amazing. They tried to 
make it sympathetic to Julie Belmas’ character. All the rest of 
us refused to be involved in the project because we thought it 
was going to be pretty fucked up and biased. Julie was the 
only one who agreed to be involved in the project because 
this was all around the time she was appealing her sentence 
and was trying to make herself look as good and co-operative 
as possible. So the only actual input they received from any¬ 
one in the group was from Julie. It was basically her view of 
the whole thing and how she was manipulated by a group that 
was rigid and regimented. This all had to fit the picture of 
what she was saying in court at the time. She was portrayed 
as being the victim and the rest of were dragging her along 
against her will, when in reality Julie was probably the most 
gung-ho member of the group at the time. In fact I would 
have never gotten involved in the group if it wasn't for Julie's . 
gung-ho attitude. In the beginning I had only intended to be 
a support worker for the them; I didn't want to be involved in 
the actual actions but was willing to help them do certain 
things ... I'm not going to go into the details of that, but I was 
willing to help them get equipment and supplies and that kind 
of stuff. After the Litton bombing Julie gave me an ultimatum 
and said we had to go underground because they had her 
voice on tape phoning in the bomb. So I either had to go 
underground with her or that was it for our relationship. So I 
agreed to do, but I never wanted to go underground, I never 
wanted to be that heavily involved. The movie “The 
Squamish Five” turned it around and made it look like Julie 
was this poor young woman ... it's so easy to make this char¬ 
acter look like the victim from the public's perspective. She 
was made out to be the voice of reason that was always 
going, “No, no we can't do that, what if people get hurt?” 
There's another scene in it where Brent Taylor is shouting 
orders at us while we're crawling through this mud under 
barbed wire with our guns at a training facility, which is just 
absolute bullshit. There was no superior; it was an anarchist 
collective for Christ sake. As if we would tolerate one person 
shouting orders at us or telling us how it should be. 

RIOT. 77: We know what came of Julie Belmas after the 
Vancouver Five, but what direction did the rest of the 
group take? Did they continue with political activism or 
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give it up? 

GERRY: They all pretty much gave it up with the exception 
of Ann, who still writes and does occasional speaking tours 
and stuff like that. She's probably involved in other things too 
that I'm not aware of 'cos she's in Ontario and I'm in B.C. and 
it’s a big country. She hasn't shied away from the limelight 
as far as her political opinions go. Doug and Brent are basi¬ 
cally just lying low, trying to live a regular life as best they 
can, from what I know. 

RIOT. 77: What about the Subhumans, what did they all 
get up to as individuals during their time away? 

GERRY: Brian joined D.O.A. of course which is common 
knowledge and played with them for quite a few years. Mike 
had a band called Shanghai Dog that he formed after the 
Subhumans broke up. Then they disbanded and he got 
another band together called Tin God, who did a little bit of 
touring and stuff. Jim became a Canadian postal worker and 
actually got really badly beaten up by the Vancouver City 
Police at one point, permanently damaging his back and I 
don't think he's even physically capable of playing drums the 
way he used to anymore. That's what I've heard anyway. 

He doesn't play music from what I know at all. His partner is 
an artist in Vancouver and that's probably about as close as 
he gets to art these days. 

RIOT. 77: Did you stay in touch with one another over 
the years? 

GERRY: I stayed in touch with Brian on and off when he was 
in D.O.A. Brian and Mike would come to visit me when I was 
in prison quite a bit. Mike stopped visiting me when I got 
moved to another prison over on Vancouver Island, but Brian 
still kept coming out there and we've 
been in touch throughout the years. 
RIOT. 77: Did you become active 
in the Punk scene again once you 
left prison? 

GERRY: I started hanging out in the 
Punk Rock scene after I got out of 
prison, but I didn't play in it or get a 
band together. It was a totally differ¬ 
ent scene when I got out of jail; there 
was a lot of heroin use and people 
were pretty messed up. There wasn’t 
any real political direction from what I 
could see. I went to quite a few par¬ 
ties and there just wasn't the same 
focus there that there was before I 
went to prison. It was almost like a 
lifestyle choice and a fashion state¬ 
ment rather than a focused communi¬ 
ty movement that was trying to actual¬ 
ly achieve something. So I ended up 
drifting away from all that and actually 
started to become involved with Irish 
music. 

RIOT. 77: Oh yeah? 

GERRY: Yeah, I went out with a 
woman from Newfoundland and she 
was totally into Irish music (laughs). I 
got into The Pogues of course and 
later got into more serious stuff like 
Planxty. I took up the fiddle and started jamming with differ¬ 
ent people and then I got this job of driving a snowplough 
which I did all over the province. I've lived in a lot of small 
towns in B.C. driving the snowplough and getting involved in 
various communities jamming with people in almost every dif¬ 
ferent town I lived in. It was good for me actually and though 
I never got any good on the fiddle at all, it taught me a lot 
more about playing guitar. You just learn so much from play¬ 
ing the fiddle because it’s such a demanding instrument and 
when you translate it into other instruments it works really 
well. Then I went back to electric music after that and got 
into bands like Sebadoh and Heavy Vegetable. I really liked 
the sound of those bands; they took Punk Rock and added 
this whole other dimension to it. I've gone through a lot of 
music in my life; from British Punk Rock to Hardcore through 
Celtic and Folk music and onto 90's American Punk music. I 
never got out of the '60's music I listened to prior to Punk 
either and still listen to Hendrix and Credence frequently. 

That was a time when music on the radio still had some vitali¬ 
ty. 

RIOT. 77: How does the fact that you done time affect 
touring with the Subhumans? Can you get into other 
countries as a result of it? 

GERRY: I don't think I'll ever be able to get into the States ... 
its possible ... there is a guy down there, a promoter who 
wants to try get me down there. I have to go through a 
process up here first - a pardoning process, which I'm initiat¬ 
ing, but I'm not holding my breath on that one. I don't think it 
will happen, so we're talking about doing a mini-tour of the 
States with the bass player that took over from me when I left 
the band in 1981. His name is Ron Allen and he actually 
lives in the States now. There's some talk of asking him to sit 
in on a mini American tour, so they could go without me. 

Then as far as Europe goes, that might be a little more hope¬ 
ful for me. I'm really into doing that and I'd love to go to 
Europe, there're a lot of places in Europe I'd like to go see 
and hang out. Ideally I would combine it into a holiday and a 
Subhumans tour. Whether it can be done or not I don't know; 
it might just be wishful thinking, but we're looking into it at the 
moment. 

RIOT. 77: Yeah, because the new record is getting good 
distribution in Europe through Alternative Tentacles isn't 
it? 

GERRY: I don't know. I have no idea. I'm not really in con- 


tact with anybody. 

RIOT. 77: Yeah I've seen it in quite a few stores. 

GERRY: Is that right? That’s good. Yeah, I guess I'd 
assume it would be, being on Alternative Tentacles. They're 
very much on top of all that stuff. 

RIOT. 77: Yeah, how did they end up releasing the new 
album? 

GERRY: We approached a whole bunch of different labels 
and told them that we wanted to put out a brand new album, 
consisting of all new material that we'd been writing over the 
last few years. I'm sure every band can tell this story, but lots 
of labels don't even answer you or send a response or 
acknowledgment back, they’re quite rude and pretend that 
you don't exist (laughs). It's surprising sometimes what 
labels do that kind of thing. I would have expected some sort 
of response back from Fat Wreck Chords for instance. Fat 
Mike knows people in the band quite well and I once read that 
the first Punk Rock show he ever saw was the Subhumans 
and X in San Francisco and it totally changed his life and all 
this type of stuff. But we never even got a response from Fat 
Wreck Chords. Not even to say they’re not interested or 
whatever. That was even after Melanie K, who's Fat Wreck 
Chords Canadian person, pushed it. She loved the demo 
and thought it sounded really great and said she'd make sure 
that Mike hears it... but still nothing! I've got tons of friends 
in record labels across the country and none of them would 
help us out either. It's gonna sound like sour grapes and I 
guess that's what it is, but when you go to a party and you 
meet these people who'll tell you what a seminal and impor¬ 
tant band Subhumans were and how we've influenced all 
these people and blah! blah! blah! Then when you say, 

“Well, would you like to put out our record?” they disappear 
into the crowd. 

RIOT. 77: So did Jello approach you about putting out 
“New Dark Age Parade”? 

GERRY: No. We've known Jello for years and used to stay 
at his house in San Francisco when we were playing down 
there. He's been a good friend of ours and when he'd come 
up to Vancouver he'd hang out for sometimes weeks. In fact 
when I got out of prison I was doing a Folk thing with acoustic 
guitar and singing and Jello and I did a show together at the 
Lux Theatre in Vancouver. I opened for him and did a bunch 
of political songs with just me on guitar, singing and then Jello 
did his spoken word thing afterwards. We’ve known each 
other a long time and share pretty similar politics. He was a 
big supporter of the Vancouver Five after we were busted. 

I'm not saying he supported all of the actions, but he support¬ 
ed us as people. It was just natural to send a demo off to 
Alternative Tentacles to see if they were interested. We also 
sent one off to the G7 Welcoming Committee in Canada as 
we felt there was a good chance they might be interested too 
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because we knew what their politics were n' stuff. Jello 
called me back right away and said they'd love to do the 
record. Then we started hashing out the details and said 
we'd kinda like to have a Canadian label release it in Canada 
so it’s not an import and would keep the cost down. G7 had 
already told us at this point that they would love to do the 
record but are totally fucked up financially and can't do it. So 
we went back to them and said that Jello was willing to do a 
deal where he releases it worldwide and G7 release it in 



Canada and split all the costs down the middle. G7 said they 
could do that, so that's what we did. 

RIOT. 77: ... and that's worked out well on both counts 
has It? 

Gerry: Well, it’s worked out well only unfortunately we 
released a record when records are going the way of the 
dinosaur. Record sales are dropping for almost everybody. 
Unfortunately it’s not very viable to be doing that these days. 
They treated us really well though and G7 did all the artwork 


for free, which was a monumental amount of artwork. They 
did a really good job of packaging it and getting it together 
and promoting it. Alternative Tentacles then have always 
been very upfront with us about everything and both labels 
are very honest. I think they still have really high ideals. 
Sadly though G7 has made the decision that as of April 2008 
they're only to release digital downloads, which is very disap¬ 
pointing. They’re not going to have any physical products for 
sale anymore; it's all gonna be digital downloads. I like to 
have records just like I like to have books. I was at some 
guy’s blog site the other day and he was saying how the print¬ 
ed word is dead. Bullshit it’s dead. We've got a library here 
at home and it’s so much better than a computer. Why? 
Because I can look at the bookshelf and see my favourite 
books and if I’m writing an article and want to reference 
something from a book I just go over and grab it and open it 
up. If it’s all on computer files you just become overwhelmed 
by all that stuff and don't have a proper analogue representa¬ 
tion of anything. It's all hidden and you have to go digging 
for it, whereas books aren't hidden; they're on a shelf right in 
front of you, the title is right there. That's my same argument 
for records as well. I think it’s important to have documents, 
whether they be books or records, that you can access with¬ 
out a computer. Computers are not infallible technology and 
if they crash or don't work or the system won't support them 
or something, you've still got an actual physical document in 
your possession. To me that's incredibly valuable. 

RIOT. 77: There was a documentary called “Useless” 
made about you, is that right? 

GERRY: Yeah, there was. It was made by a friend of mine; 
a guy named Glen Sanford. He had just finished film school 
in Montreal and had made a film or two while he was there 
and then decided to make another one about me, because he 
believed it was an important story to tell. His idea was to 
show me as a human being, as opposed to this “terrorist” indi¬ 
vidual that people were supposed to be afraid of. He wanted 
to just show the human side of me with my good points and 
my bad points, 'cos it’s not just a glorification of me. I think it 
runs for about a half hour. 

RIOT. 77: Is that available on DVD? 

GERRY: It's going to be ... he says. It was a good little 
story; it was fun. My mum is in a lot of it too and people 
who've seen the movie say she's the star of the film and total¬ 
ly outshines me. 

RIOT. 77: Does she take an interest in what you do? 
GERRY: Oh yeah. My mum was very supportive, as were 
some other members of my family, when I was in prison. 

They didn't agree with what I'd done and thought I went about 
it the wrong way, but they kept coming to see me and trying to 
cheer me up. Yeah, I had lots of support that way. 


AGENT STEEL.“MAD LOCUST 

RISING”. (CHERRY RED)_ 


“The first ever DVD to feature the kings of 
Speed Metal” the press sheet proudly pro¬ 
claims. The first and hopefully the last! As 
bad as Thrash Metal was, Agent Steel were 
even worse. These '80's poodle hair casu¬ 
alties were so bad, its hard to believe they 
were actually serious. Who knows, maybe 
they weren't and the joke's on us. Permed 
hair, elaborate stage shows and vocals so 
highly pitched they're barely audible to the 
human ear. Formed in Los Angles in 1984, Agent Steel hit on the 
wonderful idea of becoming a Metal band whose lyrics solely 
focused on writing about science fiction. Oh yeah, it really was 
that bad. How could a city that produced bands like X, The 
Blasters and Black Flag be responsible for spawning such crud? 
This DVD is a full length forty-two minute set by the band, filmed 
at London's Hammersmith Odeon in 1987. But wait, it gets 
worse, the band have reformed and put out a further two albums 
since this gig, just in case you didn't get the message first time 
round. Dreadful! (CHERRY RED FILMS: UNIT 3A, LONG 
ISLAND HOUSE, WARPLE WAY, LONDON, W3 ORG, ENG¬ 
LAND.) 
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I I'm getting almost fond of these CD/DVD 
I digi-pack combos. This is nicely put 
I together and the elaborate packaging 
I really adds to it, particularly in times of a 
I minimalist approach from a lot of labels. 

I The first disc here is a live CD recorded 
at the fine Knitting Factory club in their hometown of N.Y.C. even 
though technically it isn't their hometown at all, as we all know 
The Casualties are from New Jersey, but I guess its hipper to say 
your band is from the Lower East Side. When they ask the crowd 
“how many of you motherfuckers are really from N.Y.C?” the irony 
is difficult to overlook!! Jorge's voice has increasingly become a 
Death Metal growl over the years which I'm not entirely sure best 
suits the music, but one thing this band never lacks is energy and 
passion and that's especially apparent in the live show. The 
sound as you'd expect is crisp and clear throughout the entire set 
and there's a great audience mic also to ensure the crowd singa- 
longs are rightfully captured, given that this element is a key 
makeup of any Casualties gig and a clear tip of the hat to their 
Hardcore roots. The twenty-two tracks run to just under an hour 
and all the favourites are included. Slip in disc number two and 
its a DVD of The Casualties history, alongside a visual version of 
the gig the CD is lifted from. This really captures all the action 
and its apparent how fitting the venue is for a band like this. 

Small, cramped and no stage security - pretty much all the 
required ingredients you need there; just roll tape and let The 


Casualties take care of the rest. The gig was recored in March of 
'07 following a long tour. The fact that this was the last date 
ensured the band were represented at their tightest and had the 
set down as sharp as they're likely to get it. The action from the 
gig is broken up by various backstage shenanigans and also a 
tour of New York City by Jorge in which he points out the various 
landmarks and hangouts that were instrumental in The Casualties 
history. From the now closed-down CBGB's to Tompkins Square 
Park and plenty of other East Village haunts, its clear how much 
the city has changed since the days when Punk Rock and 
Hardcore reigned supreme. “Neighborhoods change, people 
change, but somehow I never change”, remarks Jorge. And that 
is perhaps the underlying message of this band - love 'em or hate 
'em, The Casualties aren't changing for anybody. (SIDE ONE 
DUMMY: P.O. BOX 2350, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 

90078, U.S.A.) 


D.O.A.“SMASH THE STATE: THE 

RAW ORIGINAL D.O.A. 1978-'81”. (SUD- 
DEN DEATH)_ 


This is the prime of D.O.A. right here. 
Filmed during the golden age of American 
Hardcore Punk, this captures all the action 
from the thick of it. Who better for a history 
lesson on Hardcore than D.O.A.? They 
did, after all, coin the phrase and its as 
ever a joyous experience to witness it 
through the eyes of the pioneers. It was 
the ethos of this band that lit the torch and 
how lucky we are that there were video cameras on hand to cap¬ 
ture it all. As far as Joe Shithead is aware none of this footage 
has been put in the public domain before and I think he might be 
right on that count as none of it looks familiar to me either. The 
DVD is divided into six segments (seven if you include the extras) 
and the majority of the action takes places in and around the San 
Francisco bay area. First up is an On Broadway appearance from 
1980 at Dirk Dirksen's Mahubay Garden's, which as we know 
quickly became the heart of San Francisco Hardcore. Here we 
see the original band blasting their way through eight favourites 
from the early days including “New Age”, “Rich Bitch” and “Let's 
Fuck”. The quality is what you'd expect to find on a Flipside or 
Target shoot and in my mind is accurately representative of the 
Hardcore sound. It's rough and tough but bursting with energy 
and naturally you get the all-important crowd interaction. Next up 
is six tracks from the Old Waldorf in Frisco in '81. Visually not as 
sharp as the Mahubay shoot (looks like a single, hand-held cam¬ 
era), but the audio sound is crisp enough and the stage-right 
angle nicely takes in the atmosphere of a D.O.A. gig. The track- 
list includes “Fucked Up Baby” and “World War 3”. Then its onto 
another performance from the Bay Area in the same year, this 
time from an undisclosed location, but it looks like the same guy 
behind the camera as before. Once again the picture quality 
could be better, but the sound is spot-on and you really get a 



sense of just how powerful this band were live. With one of the 
best rhythm sections in the game, at this point D.O.A. were practi¬ 
cally untouchable. Only three tracks, but amongst 'em is “The 
Enemy” - say no more! A young, snotty-nosed Kieth Morris takes 
to the stage to introduce the next set of songs from the 10th 
Street Hall, San Francisco in 1981. Here we get just the one 
song, a version of “New Age”, before it cuts to some backstage 
footage of the 10th Street Hall with the Circle Jerks and The Lewd 
chewing the fat with some local Punk Rockers. A TV shoot from 
1980 brings us a stomping run-through of “The Enemy”. Class! 
Rounding things out is footage from the much talked about Anti 
Canada Day gig in 1978, which has got to be the earliest visual 
document I've seen on D.O.A. It kicks off with an interview from a 
hilariously young and stoned Joe Shithead explaining the philoso¬ 
phy of D.O.A. and Anti-Canada Day. The cops soon show up and 
begin to get stick from the Punks. Later D.O.A. open their set 
with “Nazi Training Camp”! Randy Rampage and Chuck Biscuits 
are on fire here as Joe Shithead belts out two more of his best - 
“Woke Up Screaming” and “Disco Sucks”. The aforementioned 
extras on the DVD consist of another clip from their 1979 TV 
appearance and a hilarious news report from Canadian TV on the 
state of Punk Rock in Vancouver and D.O.A.'s role in it all. It's 
doubtful there's anyone out there who doesn't rate this band, but 
just in case you've ever wondered what all the fuss was about, 
this DVD is the answer. (SUDDEN DEATH RECORDS: CAS¬ 
CADES P.O. BOX # 43001, BURNABY, BC, V5G 3H0, CANA¬ 
DA.) 



I It's been nearly twenty-three years since 
P the death of D Boon and its taken this long 
I for someone to finally document the story of 
i The Minutemen on film. That someone is 
I Tim Irwin. At his side is producer Keith 
[ Schieron and both are diehard Minutemen 
I fans. That's an important point to note as 
I this film isn't made by people who just felt 
this band would make for an interesting documentary; it is made 
by two people who felt compelled to tell the world just how great 
their favourite bands is, just in case you didn't already know. And 
even if you did, hell this is still one of the most important films 
you'll see this year. As teenagers Schieron and Irwin had a 
dream of making a movie about The Minutemen, but it was little 
more than that and never came to fruition. In 2001 the idea was 
again raised and by this point Irwin had made some movies of his 
own, but Schieron was a novice. Irwin convinced him it could be 
done and went ahead and ran it by Mike Watt, who was equally 
enthused at the prospect and offered his full support. Five years 
later, “We Jam Econo” is the result. This project is a clear labour 
of love and like any good music documentary, the filmmakers pour 
their heart and soul into it, in the hope the viewer will feel what 
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they feel for the subject. I doubt anyone out there, fan or not, 
will fail to be moved by this. It really gets into the nitty gritty of 
what made The Minutemen tick; from their social background, 
the political climate at the time, which in turn influenced their own 
stance, their musical wealth and of course the intense friendship 
shared between Boon and Watt, which dates back to their child¬ 
hood. In fact it was Boon's mother who told Watt to play bass in 
the band. Boon came from a very supportive family who 
believed immensely in what he did and encouraged him to follow 
his ambitions regardless of whether or not it was going against 
the grain of society. The Minutemen were the second band to be 
released on Black Flag's SST label and set the benchmark at the 
time for progressive music that was also clearly Hardcore music. 
There was an intelligence in The Minutemen that went over the 
heads of some of the Hardcore community at the time, but we all 
know how strongly their music has aged and even today I hear 
things in Minutemen records that I hadn't heard the last time I lis¬ 
tened to them. Their musical influences consisted of Credence 
Clearwater Revival, John Coltrane and The Stooges. 

Aesthetically they were looking through the eye of the working 
class American living under Regan, whilst politically they rallied 
for the causes of the left. There was a strong sense of commu¬ 
nity in what they did and they strongly believed in this ethos to 
the point of wanting to take it into other areas of society, outside 
of tightly-knit Punk Rock confines. They developed at a stagger¬ 
ing rate and were knocking out records that were years ahead of 
their time. “We Jam Econo” does a marvelous job of document¬ 
ing all of this and successfully informs the viewer of the multitude 
of facets that made up this band and the movement they became 
a part of. The volume of people interviewed is exhaustive, but 
each and every one of them give their own reasons as to how 
the band connected with them. The Minutemen reached people 
from right across the divide; that much is clear. From Richard 
Hell to Thurston Moore, Henry Rollins to Keith Morris, Grant Hart 
to J Mascis, Flea to Jello Biafra, the list is endless and all share 
their stories with us. The live action is also phenomenal and 
that's something that some documentaries often fall short on - 
there's either too much music and not enough interviews or vice 
versa, but the balance here is spot on. Also, its a double disc 
set and there's a whole heap of other stuff to sink your teeth into 
once you’re through with the original movie. Try sixty-two live 
songs from three different performances for starters. When 
you're done with that there're nineteen deleted scenes and three 
promo videos to get through. Sadly due to licensing issues they 
couldn't include their final fourth video for Van Halen's “Ain't 
Talkin' Bout Love”. There's a fine booklet too which is worth a 
mention and gives you a solid background into both band and 
film. “We Jam Econo” is as good as music documentaries get 
and scores highly on all fronts. The point is very clearly made 
that, like all life-affirming bands, The Minutemen were no ordi¬ 
nary group. A band like this comes along once in a lifetime and 
you better make sure they don't pass you by. It can be difficult to 
put into words how important some things are; either you get it or 
you don't, but I think “We Jam Econo” manages to convey the 
message of just how much of an impact The Minutemen had. 
(PLEXIFILM: 45 MAIN STREET, SUITE 504, BROOKLYN, 

NEW YORK,11201, U.S.A.) 


NEW YORK DOLLS. “ALL DOLLED 

UP”. (WIENERWORLD)_ 


When it comes to being in the right place 
at the right time, Bob Gruen has been 
there repeatedly. From the Pistols in 
America, The Clash on tour, John Lennon's 
New York era ... Gruen was on hand to 
document it all. Known primarily for his 
photography, Gruen also took an interest 
in film and was playing around with home 
video cameras when they were still some¬ 
thing of a mystery to most people. In 1972 
Bob purchased a Sony Portapack video tape machine and shot 
some performances of Ike and Tina Turner as his first work. This 
was a new art form and the fact that the artists could playback 
their performance immediately and scrutinize it was a novelty 
they lapped up. By summer of 1973 Gruen began hanging 
around some of Manhattan's seedier underground establish¬ 
ments on the advice of a friend who recommended he catch a 
band called the New York Dolls. His first visit to the Mercer 
Street Arts Centre didn't last long, as seeing a man in make up 
sent him running for the door before he even had a chance to 
check out the band. His friend's insistence lead him back to the 
same venue once again some time later and this time he did 
manage to catch the New York Dolls in action. Immediately 
hooked, he rented a video camera and filmed a week of perform¬ 
ances the band played in Max's Kansas City followed by their 
first trip out west to Los Angles and San Francisco. In all Gruen 
shot over forty hours of film of the New York Dolls during this 
period and this film is the condensed version of that, trimmed 
down to 230 minutes of Dolls action - yeah that's still pretty long! 
As you'd expect this is of amateur quality and is shot entirely in 
black and white. It almost looks like a family home video at 
times, until you see Johnny Thunders and David Johansen lurk¬ 
ing about in the background, applying makeup, goofing off, shop¬ 
ping for women's clothes and, naturally enough, tearing it up on 
stage night after night. Its fascinating to see the band when they 
were still in their embryonic stage and you also get the sense 
that Gruen has access to them almost as a sixth member of the 
group. The footage is extremely intimate and you can tell the 
band had let their guard down (if there ever was one there to 
begin with). Band and director are on first name terms and both 
appear at ease in each other's company. Gruen has a sharp 
mind for knowing when something extraordinary is taking place 
before his eyes and has proven this repeatedly with his work 
down the years. Why else would he have shot forty hours of one 
band; he knew exactly what was coming Here he explains “I had 
a feeling working with the Dolls that they were special, they were 
great, and their influence would last!”. “All Dolled Up” traces the 
band from their stomping ground of Max's Kansas City to their 
first visit to California and the reaction they received out there. 



Everything seems so fresh and news coverage from the time is 
also included, making it clear that no one could quite put their 
finger on this new and weird sensation coming off the streets of 
New York. The band stop by Rodney's English Disco, which was 
a blast to see, and promptly take to the dance floor whilst a mix¬ 
ture of Glam Rockers and Disco queens look on. In their sim¬ 
plest form, the Dolls were a mixture of '60's girl group harmonies, 
sludgy 50's Rock n' Roll and Bluesy rhythms. The fact that it 
was played that bit sloppier and that bit louder than anyone else 
set the tone for the Punk movement that lay around the corner. 
They genuinely didn't care about anything and that really comes 
across here. The packaging for this DVD issue has really been 
tarted up to the nines as well. There's a sixteen-page booklet 
containing liner notes by Bob Gruen in which he explains his 
background. There're some good quality commentaries from 
Johansen, Sylvain and Gruen himself, alongside and informative 
interview with the director by Handsome Dick Manitoba in his 
East Village bar, Manitoba's. And to top it off you can also 
access twelve of the nineteen live performances in their entirety. 
A vital piece of music history, shot long before the rest of the 
world caught on to the greatness of the New York Dolls. God 
bless Bob Gruen! (WIENERWORLD LIMITED: P.O. BOX 329, 
HARROW, HA3 7XF, ENGLAND.) 


NUCLEAR ASAULT.“RADIATION 

ICKNESS”. (CHERRY RED) 


There's a flyover bridge around the corner 
from my house and since as long as I can 
remember its had this band's name spray 
painted across it. It was such a landmark 
that it became widely known as “the 
Nuclear Assault bridge” when giving any¬ 
one directions. That's what I always think 
of anytime I see this band's name; sad, I 
know. Nuclear Assault were a big smash 
with the Thrash kids of the '80's and I 
myself still own a vinyl copy of “Handle With Care” that for some 
reason I refuse to give up, even though I haven't played the thing 
since I was a teenager. I guess there's a part of me that likes to 
believe that Nuclear Assault weren't quite as bad as some of the 
other Thrash bands. Unfortunately watching this DVD makes it 
very clear just how bad they really were. Now I know that's 
probably the unpopular opinion these days given that Thrash and 
Metal music in general now has a high kitsch factor, but I swear 
to you, if you were there the first time round, this will bring back 
memories of how dire that movement actually was. The thing is, 
at the time with Ireland being an outpost and whatnot, kids clung 
to whatever music they could find that wasn't in the top 40 and 
for some reason a band like Nuclear Assault were always acces¬ 
sible in this country. I thought this DVD might have rekindled my 
interest in the band, but really its simply a case of, “Jesus, we 
must have been really starved for music back then!” and I think 
that more or less sums it up. For the record, this is a live 
appearance the band made on their first trip to Europe in 1987 at 
the Thrash Metal mecca that was the Hammersmith Odeon. 

With song titles like, “Lesbians”, “Buttfuck”, and “Stranded In 
Hell” you don't need me to tell you how poorly all this stuff has 
dated. Muppets! (CHERRY RED FILMS: UNIT 3A, LONG 
ISLAND HOUSE, WARPLE WAY, LONDON, W3 ORG, ENG¬ 
LAND.) 
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pTIFF LITTLE FINGERS. “STILL 

|bURNING”. (FREMANTLE MEDIA) 



Don Letts has been a busy boy of late and 
here we see his much-anticipated film on 
Stiff Little Fingers. Disappointingly this 
never received a cinema release as far as 
I'm aware and has shot straight to DVD. 

In March of 2007 S.L.F. set out on their 
30th anniversary tour and made a promise 
to play their groundbreaking “Inflammable 
Material” record in its entirety. Don Letts 
tagged along with his film crew and fitting¬ 
ly shot their homecoming sold out Belfast show in full. This doc¬ 
umentary centres round that show with all new interview footage 
of Jake and co. tracing the history of the band up to its present 
day. There is zero archive material on here which I was disap¬ 
pointed by and perhaps explains why it didn't receive the full cin¬ 
ema treatment. That aside, Letts has dug deep into their past 
and come up trumps with his interview subjects that include pret¬ 
ty much everyone who's ever clocked time with the band as well 
as anyone remotely close to them, Gordon Ogilvie included. 
Chronologically tracking the bands movements from their 
Highway Star days right through the Punk years and onto their 
disbandment and subsequent reformation in the '80's, its all 
charted in much the same way as Letts done with his Clash doc¬ 
umentary “Westway To The World”. The old Belfast brigade from 
the early days are strongly represented by Greg Cowan, Brian 
Young and Brian Falloon; all of whom make light of S.L.F.'s long¬ 
haired, boogie-rock past. Their dealings with Rough Trade are 
notably well-featured here as is the recording of “Inflammable 
Material” in a damp basement for two grand (the album went on 
to gross over quarter of a million quid). Jake Burns represents 
himself well in interview, as he always does, and strikes a good 
balance between Punk Rock teenager and career visionary. The 
first three albums are justifiably praised from all quarters as we 
see the band make that difficult transition from teenager tear¬ 
aways to a more developed and refined unit. “Now Then” gets 
universally panned musically, but as we know lyrically their mes¬ 
sage never diluted; whether it be singing about growing up in 
Belfast early on or their experiences of being Irish living in Britain 
under the oppressive regime of the Tories. Steve Diggle from 
the Buzzcocks offers up some thought-provoking words on how it 
all appeared from the outside in and makes it clear that although 
S.L.F. were heavily grounded in the politics of the North, their 
impact was far reaching. The extras on this DVD are worth a 
special mention as along with a stock of unseen interviews you 
also get the entire “Inflammable Material” album played live from 
Belfast's Ulster Hall. Probably not the full S.L.F. story as it 



deserves to to be told, but I'm sure that will come later. For now 
though this DVD is probably the best way there is of marking the 
band's thirty year milestone. 

(www.fremantlehomeentertainment.com) 


j Sony Pictures releases a movie about 
' D.I.Y. culture! Tee hee! This of course is 
the film version of Steven Blush's book by 
I the same name; the book which caused 
more debate on the definition of Hardcore 
I that anything else we've come across 
| since its heyday. And yes, the movie is 
no doubt gonna provoke a similar volume 
I of interest and criticism ... as all good art 
should. Blush has brought director Paul Rachman on board here 
to give him a dig out. Rachman, much like Blush himself, drifted 
away from Punk Rock in the mid '80's and went on to work in the 
Heavy Metal arena with bands like Pantera and various other 
Speed Metal outfits. Ahem! Their credentials may have went 
down the plughole in the aftermath of Hardcore, but while it was 
in its prime at least, both were heavily involved and in the thick of 
it. This film took five years to put together and was assembled in 
its entirety by both individuals, which makes it a real pity that 
Sony were brought in at the final hurdle to distribute it. Some of 
the gig footage from back in the day was even shot by Rachman 
and the rest was sent in by fans who had old tapes in their cup¬ 
boards and also the bands themselves were sourced to throw in 
whatever they had. In addition to that most of the interviews 
took place in the filmmakers tiny apartments in which they shifted 
people around the room and shot from various angles solely to 
create the illusion of interviews taking place in alternative set¬ 
tings. As with the book, we are once again taken through the 
American underground Punk Rock scene during the strict time 
frame of 1980 to 1986 and you can bet your life on it their insis¬ 
tence that Hardcore ended in 1986, much to the annoyance of 
many followers, is strictly enforced here in film as it was in print. 
Black Flag, SST and the Bad Brains are always gonna be the 
trailblazers of Hardcore as far as these guys are concerned and 
it is precisely those bands who receive the most coverage. Hey, 
who can argue when you're getting to see some of the greatest 
live action ever captured on film of a Punk Rock band? The Bad 
Brains just blow everyone clean out of the water here. Damn, 
they were good! The absence of Dead Kennedys and Misfits 
was initially hard to overlook, but I read elsewhere that this was 
down to legal issues, so I guess these are the things you have to 
contend with when making a film. Elsewhere its pretty much a 
roll call of who's who from the Hardcore days and exclusive inter¬ 
views of Ian McKaye, Henry Rollins, Greg Ginn. Mike Watt, 

Dave Dictor, Joe Shithead, HR and Earl, Keith Morris and Jack 
Grisham are all to be found amidst the action. It's a city by city, 
state by state account of what was going on across America at 
the time and how it spread from the suburbs of California to 
become a nationwide youth culture. Outside of band members 
there's also time to take in the thoughts and views of label own¬ 
ers, fanzine writers, roadies and fans; all of whom played a key 
role in the evolution of Hardcore. One such intriguing story 
comes from Mugger, Black Flag's notorious roadie, who now, 
thanks to his payoff from SST, is living high on the hog having 
invested his money into shares. His interview takes place pool- 
side as Mugger sips on a glass of red wine and reflects on the 
old days when eating dog food rolled up in a slice of bread was¬ 
n't uncommon for him. Jack Grisham does his best to offend as 
is his usual form and here he takes it one step further with the 
claim to having been a rapist. Eh? As Hardcore winds down to 
a close in the mid '80's there's a humorous look at the bands 
who made proper fools of themselves by becoming Thrash Metal 
and in particular Gang Green are justifiably ridiculed. The extras 
include some worthy deleted scenes, a great commentary by 
both Blush and Rachman and some cool photography from the 
era. There are tons of bands I could mention who should have 
been in this but aren't, but then I'm sure everyone could say the 
same about any film documenting a scene. “American Hardcore” 
still makes for great viewing and the fact that 99% of what you 
see is exclusive, makes it all the more viable if you're an old time 
fan. Nice work. (SONY PICTURES: 1202 W. WASHINGTON 
BLVD, CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA, 90232-3195, U.S.A.) 




I Western Star is an aptly named recording 
I studio ran by Alan Wilson in England and 
^ this vast collection of promo videos is 
comprised of bands with some link or 
® other to the studio. It's a low budget affair 
as you might have guessed and twenty- 
four of the twenty-seven clips have never 
* been seen before - can you guess why? 
No, seriously though, its actually quite a fun watch. Many of the 
videos were directed by Western Star and Wilson, whilst the 
small remainder were made by the bands themselves. Some 
are themed videos and others simply feature the bands goofing 
off on stage, in the studio or in Chuck Flintstone's case, by a 
lake. Musically we've got it all, from Hillbilly and Skiffle to 
Rockabilly and Psycho. Bands of note include Jack Rabbit Slim, 
The Bonneville Barons, The Ugly Dog Skiffle Combo and Frenzy. 
Visually most shoot for comedic effect and don't take the project 
too seriously at all. At eighty-five minutes long your patience will 
be tested on occasion, but overall I enjoyed this package. An 
idea next time might be to include some interview footage of the 
bands or even some live footage to break up the cycle of twenty- 
seven clips back to back. Still though, taken for what its is, this 
gets a thumbs up from me. (CHERRY RED FILMS: UNIT 3A, 
LONG ISLAND HOUSE, WARPLE WAY, LONDON, W3 ORG, 
ENGLAND.) 
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After the Radiators and the Rats relocated in 
England, there was a very noticeable gap before a 
second wave of harsher punk began to develop in 
Dublin. Many of that original fan base had either 
moved on, or gone back to what they listened to 
before punk “ happened Although it took years 
( with the likes of the Jon Savage book, ENGLAND’S 
DREAMING ) to expose much of the reality of the 
Sex Pistols ideology as a manipulated debacle, the 
seeds of sentiment and anger which the phenomo- 
nen cast were growing in many directions regard¬ 
less. Rather than merely a high energy rock’n’roll 
concept, punk presented new possibilities as a 
medium of communication which were taken up and 
nurtured on a broader level. For many people, punk 
had a major impact because it felt like an aboriginal 
scream against the barrier of muso competence 
which kept the amateurs on the outside. 
Paradoxically, it was this amateur creativity which 
steadily spawned new results from incorrect and self 
taught ways of utilising musical instruments - and 
the availability of the first commercial synthesisers 
added an embryonic element. Attitude was another 
factor which was hardening considerably.... and in 
the tense melting pot of “arty” and “streetwise” 
influence , some of the most creative and edgy 
music of the era was borne. The Threat stood out 
like a shard of glass in the litter of Dublin’s light¬ 
weight New Wave bands. Their claim as Dublin’s first 
“genuine” punk band has often been garnished in 
folklore, specificly in early accounts of U2 in the 
Dandelion Market. Their one recorded contribution to 
the world, The HIGH COST OF LIVING / LULLABY IN 
C 7” single on the band’s own ONE WEB label still 
exists in it’s own space and beamed a subtle but far 
reaching local influence on subsequent successful 
conquerors - U2 and My Bloody Valentine - as well 
as those who took on the world and lost - The Keltic 
Klan, The Pretty, Napalm Sunday, Paranoid Visions... 
the following feature is a result of separate inter¬ 
views from the Nosebleed Archive with Threat synth 
player Stano on 23/8/97 and Guitarist, vocalist and 
founder Maurice Foley on 9/9/98. 

BOZ - What was your motivation for involvement in punk in 
the first place??? 

MAURICE - The Sex Pistols...I’d say because it was real music. 

I wasn’t interested in superficial dolled up kind of music that had 
no real meaning... I’d played trad when I was a small kid and then 
I got into folk music a little bit.... I always liked music and music 
always affected me but nothing was grabbing me on the music 

scene.and then it was the Pistols realty, just like the force of 

the music and I said “ This is it... they’re saying something and 
this is what I think too, but these guys really mean it and I want to 
mean it as well “.... and l just wanted to grab a guitar and start 
playing again. Here in Ireland was a little bit behind, not so much... 
so the Buzzcocks were one of the first bands to come over here 
and I went to see them... they were brilliant.... I loved their album 
“ LOVE BITES ”.. 

STANO - Around 75, I was into Patti Smith, People like Dylan... 
later I started picking up on the newspapers, reading about punks 
in Britain... picking up english stations ... The Damned " New Rose 
"... Stuff like that. I went out and started buying the music papers 
and started reading about the punk bands and just got interested 
in it from there. At the time there were people around like the NY 
Dolls and the Ramones but I didn't know anything about them., the 

first people that I heard of was the Damned. & I can remember 

distinctly going in and buying PRETTY VACANT the day it came 
out.I just had my hair short and it was spiked and I was wear¬ 

ing drainpipes and brothel creepers.... It's strange cos midway 
trough 77 the first group of punks I met, they were from up around 

the Clanbrassil Street area & around that part of town.but 

there were about 10-15 of us hanging around at the time. I went 
away to England for about a year and a few of my friends moved 
over there and when I came back there was a lot more punks 
around. That’s when I started to come across Brum and Jodie 
Campbell, people like the Black Catholics.... there was a new 
batch of people I didn’t know.... a strange thing happened cos 
when I was in England for a year I was going to all the gigs and 
my dad came over to see and I had my hair dyed orange, wearing 
all this gear and my dad said to me "Jesus, don t go back you'll be 
battered "...so I dyed my hair back again and I came back to 
Dublin and there was all these fuckers going around with their hair 
all dyed!!!.... but the main thing that I liked about the whole punk 
thing was the attitude of it, that you can do anything... previous to 
that I was doing my own style of music which was collage, cut up 
tapes... so the whole attitude of punk was to be yourself and be 


original as far as I was concerned.. 


BOZ - When was there a noticeable effect taking hold? ... 

What would have been the first gigs you saw in Dublin by 
local bands??? 

MAURICE - Yeah, there weren’t any local bands at the 

time.there was Revolver...they kind of came on the scene, but 

they weren’t a punk band.they were like a showband getting 

into the music... and I thought it was great that there was some¬ 
one starting off doing something ... but I didn’t feel it was so real, 
so there weren’t any local bands.... we were like one of the first 
bands starting off.... and then of course I was into playing myself 
so I wasn’t going around listening to other bands.... I just wanted 
to sing and say what I wanted to say. 

STANO - First gigs... there was a band called the Gamblers. They 
were sort of a new wave type of band.. I think they were sort of a 
pub band that changed when the punk thing came along... I saw 
the Radiators... I think I saw the Rats, I’m not too sure... just 
bands around Moran’s. 

BOZ - When did the Threat start? 

MAURICE - I’m not sure exactly of the chronology of it... it was 

around 78.I remember that I met the other musicians in 

McGonagles Nightclub. I knew Fionan and Guggi out of the Virgin 

Prunes. Now there’s a band... they were brilliant.and DC Nien, 

the drummer with DC Nien played with us a few times to help us 
out when we had a bit of a problem with our line-up... I was start¬ 
ing to write songs and play songs myself.one song was 

BORED AND FRUSTRATED.... people used to like that song... 

I still remember how it goes.“ Bored and Frustrated, nothing to 

do, stuck here in this fucking hole, there’s no use of thinking of 
you... Might just look around me to see what I can do, to disrupt 
this monotony, to smash this quiet through “ . ..that’s how I felt, 
and then you want to do something but, you know, what’s there to 

do??.... and I was expressing myself like that.one song... 

’’Government of the Future”... It was about how so many people 
want to control us... for money reasons mostly ... they give you like 

a sugar coated pill.the chorus of that song was “ No need to do 

it no more, we do it for you that’s how I felt.... that’s how I still 

feel things are going. so I went to McGonagles looking for 

musicians because I was ready to get going.... I met Mono and 
Larry Murphy.... he was a brilliant bass player and we only played 
a few gigs, we practiced near Larry’s place, there was a school 
hall or a church hall we used to practice in and our first gig we 
played in Bray in support to a local band Strange Movements.... 



MAURICE - 

THREAT REHEARSAL c.79 


STANO - What happened with the Threat was that about 79... 

I used to hang around with a friend of mine and we were going to 
start a band ourselves around 78. We put an add in the Hot Press 
looking for musicians. .. So I met a guy called Larry Murphy and a 
few other guys, but I went down to the White Horse in Marino and 
I met Larry and I met Maurice... He had a chain round his neck 
and his hair was all spiked and he had a band "The Threat” going 


so I started hanging round their shed in Coolock cos I was just 
only up the road in Artane.... 

MAURICE - We got our second gig up in Dundalk... and again it 
was with a local punk band... when we played, the local Dundalk 
crowd just sat there, and we had a few lads come up with us, they 
were like... skinheads... we started to get a following pretty quickly 
so there was maybe 6 or 7 lads and a few women came out and 
they were dancing while we were playing.... when we stopped and 
the Dundalk band got up, everybody just stood up automatically 
and our lads took offense to that and they threw a few bottles over 
into the Dundalk crowd... and they threw a few back, there was a 
whole crowd of them... so our lads ran out of bottles and started 
throwing chairs and stuff.... there was a fight and the cops came 
and everything.... They told us to get out of there, there was a 
gang of them waiting to ambush our van, and I was blind drunk as 
well and I said to the guy “ Look, I’ve had a few drinks ” and he 
said “ I don’t give a fuck... get the hell out of here “.... I was hit 

with a brick and the side of my head was bleeding.another fella 

was pretty cut up as well.so there’s a hotel as you go out of 

Dundalk and we thought we’d go in there and clean up.... of 

course the bouncers saw us coming and locked up the place. 

so we just went out to the van and we were sleeping there... and 

the cops came along again.because the jacks was wrecked 

and there was water all over the place.... the second band had 

cancelled the gig.the police brought us to the hospital to get a 

little cleaned up and then they brought us to the station.... but they 

let us go at the end of it all.the long and the short of that was 

that we were a 3 piece band and the drummer and the bass play¬ 
er and the guy who was our manager, they bottled out, they didn’t 

want anything more to do with the band.I think it was a little 

too heavy for them.... so I was on my own again .... we’d just 
played twice. 

STANO - they went on to form another band called CHANT 
CHANT CHANT. .. and there was only Maurice left but he 
reformed the band, got in two different players... a girl called 
Deirdre Creed who went on to the Boy Scouts and a guy called 
Ken Mahon from DC Nein.... 

BOZ - So basically that incident brushed off on the band and 
you came out with a reputation? 

Maurice - Yeah, what happened after that was that we got a name 
for ourselves cos there was just a few of us and that was like a 

running battle with bricks flying and everything.I guess maybe 

living in Coolock it was always a real band and the people who 

would come along were real people.they 

weren’t poseurs.... because the punk scene just 
became a whole dress thing.... and then pretty 
much every time we played there’d be a fight, 

so it made it a little difficult for us to get gigs. 

then what happened was we got Longer, the 
drummer from Coolock & Deirdre Creed, she 
was the next bass player that we got... it was in . 
McGonagles again... she came up to me and 
said she could play bass and she had a brain as 
well but as a part of the punk thing there’d be 
spitting.... I don’t think she handled that too 

well.The thing is, in a sense it’s crazy but I 

could see the point in it... bringing someone 
down from their trip of “ I’m great, I’m up on a 
stage, I’m better than anyone else ” type of thing 


BOZ - How did Stano get involved in what 
you were doing? ....what about synthesisers 
fitting into the context of a punk band? 
Maurice - Stano was living out near me...and 
he’d been to some of the gigs and he had a 
synthesiser... the thing about Stano was, he was 

always a little different where we were living. 

how will I put it.I’m not putting down any of 

those who were in the gang... they were my 
good mates and they were into the band as 

well, they helped us a lot.some of them might 

not have been such deep thinkers if you like, but 
Stano was... he always had his own take on 
things.... so he got involved with the band. 

STANO - I used to just suggest things... like 
that's a good riff, I like this, I like that and I start¬ 
ed to get involved in that end of it... then I 
brought myself a synthesiser and that's how I 
got involved in the Threat. 

BOZ - When you joined the band did it 
change it in terms of sound etc...? 

STANO - The strange thing about the Threat 
was that we had our own sort of style of music.... like the Chants 
came out of that who were a very original band... Maurice was 
interested in experimental music and pushing it further... in terms 
of a punk band, we were different from the other bands that were 
around.... I mean, the Threat were an individual band.... you hear 
the single , it doesn't sound like anything that was around... it 
doesnt sound like anything from Northern Ireland and it doesn't 
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sound tike anything from Britain... at the end of the day it was the 
way we looked and because of the times. 


Maurice - We did have a hardcore following and people wanted 
that hardcore side, but I wasn’t happy with just that.... Bowie was 
an influence... he’d definitely have been an influence on Stano as 
well.... I wanted to take it in that direction but I didn’t want to loose 
the bite of what I had to say and we certainly weren’t going to play 
to please a crowd... we weren’t gonna become a showband or 
something like that.... so the synthesiser really helped to create a 
different atmosphere.... different sounds.... but it wasn’t going to 
be synthesised music... it was going to be real music. 


Boz - Did you see yourselves as the first of the authentic 
underground punk bands???? 

STANO - Yeah, we were... cos at the end of the day a lot of bands 
that were around were bands before... but the Threat formed as a 
punk band... they weren't a 
band previously, they didn’t 
exist... the band were 
together a year and a half 
before I actually joined 
them. .. so as far as I know 
they were the first original 
punk band to come out of 
Dublin... 

BOZ - Around the time in 
Dublin, were there people 
vehemently opposed to 
punk to the point where 
you’d get attacked on the 
streets? 

STANO - Yeah... I remem¬ 
ber just when I got into 
punk, I got attacked a load 
of times in Dublin just cos I 
looked so different around 
town, you know... the 
Magnet, it used to be really 
really dangerous going 
down there cos of a lot of 
the heads around the area, 
they’d be waiting for you so 
you used to have to come 
out in gangs... I know a few 
people got a hiding and we 
got chased a few times... 
that went on for a few 
months , but I think it's just 
like anything really with 
gangs of people... we were young at the time, and they were 
young and I think they seen us coming into their area and into 
their pub and like, taking over, so that was the cause of it mainly.... 
it was extreme with maybe about 2 or 3 headcases who were 
skinheads at the time., like the tail end of the bootboys... but a 
couple of months later, fellas that we used to see hanging around 
the place, waiting to fight us, they started appearing in the gigs 
and a few of them started turning into punks... the whole thing 
started to blend then... towards the end then there wasn't really 

any of that.I think it was just a handful of people, you know 

when you hear stuff like that... it was just a group of people who 
just wanted a fight... like anywhere really... 

Maurice - I used to do deliveries in the van.Punk took a little 

while longer to get going... I think punk took off in ‘78 so the band 


BOZ - At what point did you decide to do your own record??? 
Maurice -... I guess I would have liked to have done a single ear¬ 
lier.I would have liked to have brought out GOVERNMENT OF 

THE FUTURE.... that would have been a great single... but we 

by the time we 
got round to get¬ 
ting the single 
together.... if we 
had money we 

so many 
things.... but nei¬ 
ther did we want 
to go along and 
play music that a 
lot of people 
would like... or 
that people who 
had money 
would like... 

I hated that 
scene.... there 
was one place, 
the Sportsman’s 
Inn in Mount 
Merrion... I deliv¬ 
ered some gear 
for a band that 
played out there 


smart and nice 


get in... and I 
thought, “ Wow, 
this is crap! “.... but like if you played there... now they had 
money.... you could get signed up, bring out a crap record.... ruin 
your integrity.... 

STANO - Basicly what happened was, Maurice was in contact with 
a few record companies but they were sort of holding him on 
about it so we decided to put out our own single. Donal Lunny, he 
was to produce the first single and we went down to Slane to do 

it... 

Maurice - Yeah.Donal Lunny had produced our single for us 

and I’m very grateful to him for that... and he did it for free... He 
went in and spent about ten hours on the drums getting the sound. 
We were just playing pool next door, drinking and whatever and I 
was bored out of my tiny mind.so that was an eyeopener.... 


waved me on again.so I went over and when I got there he 

shut the door and started laughing, putting two fingers up.... but 

his window was down so I grabbed him by the throat.and then 

his mate drove off.... but there was 3 of them and only one of me 
so they turned round and came back.... one of them had a screw¬ 
driver and they jumped out and had a go at me.... but it was like 
they thought they had to prove themselves seeing me walking 

round as a punk like that.most of the time I’d be with a few 

mates and when there was a few of us there, there wouldn’t be a 
problem ...and like I said, the band, a lot of the following of the 
band were skinheads as well as punks so they’d be well able to 
handle themselves. 


it... the sleeve was kind of a fold over sleeve and we sat there and 
stapled every one of them ourselves ... we got it in on a 
Wednesday or something and it took us 3 days to do that.... 

The cover had on the inside a picture of the Dandelion market... 
Maurice had this old coat on, dressed up as a tramp with a bottle 
of wine beside him... and then on the outside we had a semi 
naked woman with a snake on her shoulder... it was actually a 
strange looking cover... 

Maurice - Yeah, well we all pitched in.We didn’t go to an 

advertising agency or anything to get them to do a single for us... 
we were all into it and we all had ideas but he was great because 
he was real creative... we had different photos and he came up 
with the idea of tearing photos and putting little bits together.... 

BOZ - It seemed like Vox was the extent of your press atten¬ 
tion.... 

STANO - We got maybe one or two little write ups in Hot Press... 
the single got good reviews but we basicly got nothing. Dave 
Clifford would have given the Threat all their early exposure. I 
think he was more important on the punk end of it, the independ¬ 
ent end of it.... he was taking photographs of the band... he start¬ 
ed telling me about this band and that band.... Throbbing Gristle 
and people like that... the strange thing about it was, before I actu¬ 
ally got interested in punk, I had two tape recorders and I was 
messing around at home... I was doing this sort of collage... taping 
the television, taping myself going to the shops... taping myself 
going to town, all this crazy stuff and I used to bounce from one 
tape recorder to the other and it wasn’t music to me but when I 
met Dave Clifford, he was like, “Jesus!! Do you know about 
Cage?” and all these people ... It developed further and my inter¬ 
est in the Threat changed where I was saying to Maurice why 
don’t we try this and that.... and when I had the synthesiser, I 
couldn't play keyboards or anything... It was basically white noise I 
was putting in the background trying to build an atmosphere and 
HIGH COST OF LIVING was moving into very tribal minimalist 
stuff... some of the stuff we were jamming in the shed was dub 
reggae grooves, punkish grooves, tribal drums... going on for 
about ten minutes, you know. 

Maurice - I’d say what Dave Clifford was doing was vital because 
there were notions of what music was about and punk wasn’t 
respected... Hot Press didn’t respect punk... maybe they did years 
later when they saw how many people were into it but they were 
terrible as regards their coverage or support or encouragement to 
punk music whereas VOX was written by people who were going 
to gigs., the Hot Press guys were too but they weren’t going to our 
gigs... if they did they were going as interested bystanders. VOX 
was written by people who were going to gigs and they were into 
the music.... 

BOZ - it has a very definite sound ... 

Maurice - ...the single wasn’t necessarily representative of all the 
songs.... we were going in different directions... it was evolving 
too... I mean I always liked David Bowie, XTC, Wire “Chairs 
Missing”... I always liked that album... there was great music 
around at the time and I didn’t wanna copy someone... 

STANO - Like HIGH COST OF LIVING is just really bass and 
drums and Maurice screaming HIGH COST OF LIVING over it and 
that was it... it didn't really sound like anything at the time. I 
remember meeting Kevin Shields from My Bloody Valentine a few 
years ago and him saying to me that he loved HIGH COST OF 

LIVING.I mean the Threat were developing and I don't know 

what we would have developed into but we were definitely inter¬ 
ested in reggae & dub and we were pushing along that end of it... 



MAURICE 


started in 78... So in 79, I remember I pulled up to make some 
delivery in Earl Street and the place was closed for lunch... I had 
an hour to do something so I remember I walked around and I 
thought,“ I’ll dye my hair ”. I walked into this hairdressers and said, 

“ Do you know how to dye hair “.because nobody was doing it, 

I didn’t know what you did to get it done... they explained how you 
do it by bleaching your hair so I said “ I want some yellow and 
some green and then keep it black in the middle, but I want it 
spiked "... and then they were all into it and the guy was explain¬ 
ing how you get the cap and cut holes in it and pull your hair 
through that and bleach it. I sat down and he kept asking was I 
sure and all the girls who were working in the shop came around... 
and when I came out of that place everybody was looking at me... 
of course there was a kick in that as well... some ego thing... I 

liked people looking at me and so it was a style.it wasn’t that 

violent to start off with... I went into work and they didn’t quite like 
it too much that I was looking like that.... and then I had a chain 
around my neck and a padlock on it and I didn’t have the key for 
the padlock anymore so my neck would be black from that all the 
time and then you’d start getting aggressive looks.... then you’d 
meet a few guys together.... and I think they kind of felt insulted - 
that was the kind of mood I got.... So.... getting attacked... one 
time I was waiting at a bus stop out in Santry to go into the 
Crofton Airport Hotel, there was a gig on out there.... this car 
pulled up at the lights.... it was dark and this guy opened his door 
waved me on to come on in... I said no, It’s OK.but then he 


things would have changed now I guess.... but at the time, you’d 
go into a studio and while one guy is doing his thing the rest of us 
were just waiting round to record and whatever... and it was a side 

that I didn’t like... I was on edge... it wasn’t my thing so much.it 

was a distraction from playing.... but I wanted to get my stuff 
recorded and it was kind of necessary... 

STANO - Half way through Donal had to go off and tour Europe 
with Planxty and we were waiting and waiting for ages. Maurice 
kept calling into Christy Moore’s house asking when was Donal 
coming back... He met some woman in Europe or something like 
that and didn't come back for ages... so basically we finished the 
single ourselves... I think it would have been lot better if Donal 
would have finished it cos we hadn't a clue what we were doing 
but it was just dragging on and dragging on.... We just found out 
that it was easy to just go to a pressing plant and press the 
thing.... I don't think we even got it mastered or anything.... we 
didn't know anything of the process of that....The Pistols were in 
the studio doing overdubing, doing the guitars., the whole attitude 
people gave out in the press was,and what we adopted from that 

was we went into the studio and recorded the single in one day. 

there was no fucking hope... that wasn't going on. 

BOZ - Dave Clifford from VOX magazine did the sleeve, didn’t 
he? 

STANO - When we got the single Dave Clifford did the cover of 


maybe something like Public Image is where we were 
headed... 

BOZ- How many of those singles got pressed up? 

Maurice - We pressed a thousand and that was as many as any 
band was putting out at the time. We didn’t have a distribution 
deal or anything. We sold a lot of records through Advance 
Records and Golden Discs... you had to go around to individual 
stores and leave records in, and they didn’t want to take it at first... 

then when people would come in asking.and we’d go back in 

the next time, they’d say ....’’Yeah, we’ll take some of those “ and 
you’d have to keep going back but it was a whole trip.... 

STANO -... when the single came out, we hadn't a clue about 
what to do with it or but it sold out within about 4 or 5 days... 1000 
copies... Fanning was playing it on the air and Maurice met Gavin 
Friday on the street and he said that the single was getting played 
by John Peel in Britain.... like we didn't even know what was hap¬ 
pening.... Maurice just sent the single over to a few British DJs 
and it turned out we were getting blanket airplay over there but 
nobody could contact us, Maurice was working and all that but 
then Rough Trade were on to us and a few of the Irish companies 
were sniffing around... CBS and that... 

Maurice - It sold really quickly... we went right up on the... Irish 
charts of course... we were No.1 in the Hot Press chart. Advance 
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had a chart and we were right up on that... we sold loads of 
records in Advance because that’s where all the punks would go 
and hang out. .. and John Peel liked us... he said we were the 
best thing to come out of Ireland since Stiff Little Fingers .... 

Dave Fanning played it here in Ireland. 

Boz - Are there any particular gig incidents that stick out??? 
STANO - We played in the Project... I think it was Christmas 
1980... we were on Grafton street and Maurice met Bono on the 
street. They'd just come back from a tour of England and we had 
the prime spot... but they asked us could they have it... basically 
Maurice gave it to them and we played support to them cos they 
were getting a very high profile... but I remember being on stage 
at that particular time with the synthesiser and I didn’t like being 
on stage, like the reaction of it so I just told Maurice that in future 
I’d play at the desk... I'd sit down next to the soundman... about a 
week later we went down to Limerick and we played in this small 



venue. Basically the stage was in one corner and I set up on the 
window sill.... so the band started playing and I was in the corner 
making all these noises... I turned to look at the stage and noticed 
that nobody was looking at the band and there was about 20/30 
people looking at me on the ground with a synthesiser... I was 
trying to get away from people looking at me... what happened 
there as well was a couple of punks came down from Dublin to 
see us and one of the local lads went in and bet the head off one 
of the punks so a big fight broke out in the pub and we got a 
police escort out of Limerick... . 

Maurice - Some of the lads from Coolock got quite enthusiastic 
about the band... I’ll tell you a great one.... we played in the 
Dandelion Market and there were 3 bands on the bill... the Threat, 
The Virgin Prunes and U2... it was a great line-up so loads of 
people turned up at the gig... it was just before U2 made it... like I 
said, our crowd were real, so whoever was on the door didn’t want 
to let them in... but they were coming to see us, that’s what they 
were there for. There was a big buzz in the air too, because they 
were 3 good bands in their own right, in their own area... The 
place was filling up and there was a lot of U2 fans there, so any¬ 
way when our lads couldn’t get in, there was some kind of pan¬ 
elling around the side and they kicked it in and they came through 
there and all stayed in the one corner.... nobody would go near 

them... there was a good few of them.there was a place called 

the Log yard out in Coolock and there were a lot of guys from the 
Log yard there and they had a bit of a reputation.... along with 
other skinheads and punks from other parts of Dublin that had 
been into us.... so anyway the gig got going and at one stage... 

I don’t know how it started ... they must have been a little resentful 
that they weren’t allowed in... but the power went off when U2 
were playing... and they all started chanting “ We want the Threat 
“.... and then there was some kind of a number going on where 
they were going up to different people and saying “ Are you here 
to see U2 or the Threat ? ” and if someone said, “ Oh, we’re here 
to see U2 ”, they’d murder them ... so there was a little bit of 
aggravation.... after that Bono came up to me and said, “ I’m sorry, 

we can’t play with you any more Maurice! “.actually I liked 

them.I used to see them in McGonagle's and I knew them 

through Gavin ( Friday ) and they were really competent 
musicians .... there was a different air of feeling to what I was 

playing.I wish them well with what they’re doing but it was a 

different kind of music and a different scene and a different mood 

to what we were doing.and he was right... our fans didn’t mix 

with their fans. 

BOZ - What about the rest of the gig crowds? 

STANO - It was a mixed bag... there was a lot of ordinary heads 
and people just generally into music, and there were actually a lot 
of hippies at the time and loads and loads of punks... it was a very 
very mixed crowd... it was strange as well cos there were some 
people I knew who were out & out punks at the time like Anto 
O'Reilly... I remember meeting him in 77 he was walking round 
with white overalls with paint all over them and a mohican.... like a 
blue Mohican... this was 1977.... I'd never seen anything like it in 
my life, you know... cos like 1980, that's when you'd see people 


wearing the mohair jumpers and stuff like that... previous to that 
the only thing I'd ever seen was in the paper.... but a different 
crowd used to come to see us ...it was more of a punk crowd than 
the people who used to go and see the Prunes and U2... a similar 
crowd would be going, but it was just like every band had a follow¬ 
ing... U2 had a following... and we had our following... 

BOZ - What other bands did you identify with? 

Maurice - Well bands like DC Nien and the Atrix were playing... 
the Atrix definitely had a different crowd to us, a different 
atmosphere when they were playing but some of their stuff was 
quite different so I was interested to go along and hear them... 

I wasn’t into them or anything... they weren’t inspiring me or 
anything like that... DC Nien were using the skinhead image and 
their drummer was great... he played with us a few times.... 
he helped us out in gigs... that’s before we got Longer. 

STANO - A lot of people I hung around with hated U2... didn't like 
U2 at all... but that was just a rivalry thing, you know, strange as 
well cos the Virgin Prunes were probably one of my favourite 
bands... But when U2 were becoming fairly popular here I was 
actually out of the country... what pissed me off about the Prunes 
as well... when I first seen the Prunes, I thought, Amazing... Guggi 
on stage in a dress, Gavin on stage in a dress... ok, the music 
was all this crazy stuff but at the end of the day they were more 
punks than me... they used to get a bad time off punks but they 
were more punk than any of them... They had the bails to get on 
stage in like 79 '80 in dresses and skirts... 

BOZ - The immediate post punk music was really interesting 
but do you think a lot of these bands got turned off when the 
‘80's approached and a standard punk fashion image started 
creeping in? 

Maurice - Well that would have been just after I joined the Hare 
Krishnas that that started happening... but even when it got going 
and started up here in Dublin there were people who were into it 
for the fashion as well... it’s like that with everything I think.... and 
I don’t know how hard it would have been to continue like that 

because you evolve what you’re thinking as well, you know. 

but I wasn’t into that... 

STANO - You take Thin Lizzy, to me Thin Lizzy were punks... all 
the punks loved Lizzy , and the reason why, you take Phil Lynott 
at the time....he didn’t have metal bands supporting them, he had 
the Radiators supporting them, and the Rats... I remember seeing 
him once or twice around Dublin., this amazing black guy walking 
down Grafton Street with leather trousers and everybody knew 
him, and the thing about Phil lynott was, he could go into any pub 
in Dublin and sit down and talk to any auld fella and they liked him 
and he was a fucking ordinary head.... 

Maurice -1 think it was pathetic how some people just dress up.... 
there was a song “ Here they come da da da da da da da...here 
they come..the part time punks “ and that was quite early on that 
that song came out. That was a slag on people who dress up as 
punks for the weekend and then wash the colour out of their hair 
and go back to whatever it is... go back to their office during the 
week... 

STANO - that's the reason I broke away from it... but people 
started taking on a dress code.... once people started to wear a 
uniform, that was against the whole thing of punk, that's what 
people don’t realise... Dave Clifford wasn't a punk, he didn't look 
like a punk but he was more punk than anyone... the stuff he used 
to do, the performance art stuff, I did a gig in the Project around 
1982 and Dave Clifford had just put out my first single ROOM on 
his label... I think it was Microdisney, myself, and about 5 or 6 
other bands and there was a load of performance people playing... 
the stuff that Dave Clifford did was amazing... dug himself a hole 
in the wall and got plastered into the wall and stuff like that. 

I remember when I first met him I got completely blown away by 
him. I knew nothing about performance art and someone said to 
me “ Did you hear about this guy Dave Clifford “ and I said " Well 
what does he do?" and he said, “ well one of his pieces is he built 
these small coffins and he had a funeral for sparrows and he hired 
hearses and he went out to UCD and dug little graves and buried 
the fucking things “ and I was just going " Who the fuck is this... 

I wanna meet this guy!!”. I started to hang around with him and he 
started giving me tapes and the whole thing just opened for me... 
it was another world out there I was exploring.... Kraftwerk was 
there, Faust and people like that... the Virgin Prunes were already 
in that direction and to me that was more real... like Public Image 
started heading this way and to me that was the real punk.... and 
a friend of mine, Donal Teskey... I met him around 1980 but he 
was doing absolutely amazing work... he used to be taking white 
noise off the radio and that would be the whole drum track ... 
and Bintti at the time who used to be in the Virgin Prunes... 
some of the stuff that he was doing was very very interesting so 
there was lots of people on an individual basis.... 

BOZ - what was the extent of the aftermath of the single? 
STANO - We knew we had a following... we used to play in the 
Magnet and a few guys used to follow us around and the usual 
thing happened... a window got broken and a few chairs got 
smashed in at some of the early gigs and the guy who ran the 
Magnet barred the band, but every time we played there it was 
just stuffed out the door and there was 60/70 people outside, you 
know, it was always jam packed full so basicly we knew we had a 
following but we didn't know how big it was but the fact is that 
around that time there was nobody releasing singles... U2 hadn't 
released their single but there wasn't many Irish singles around... 
Strange Movements, DANCING IN THE GHETTO... that was put 
out on Terri Hooley’s label... 1 think we were the first band in the 
Republic to put something out on our own label.... the Radiators 
were on Chiswick.... 

Maurice - Well....the biggest thing was John Peel... because he 
really liked us and so people would listen to his show... so it was 
stirring with Rough Trade... But we didn’t know anyone... but after 
Deirdre Creed left, it was myself, Longer and a bass player from 
the Navan Road...Rocky O’Rourke... the three of us... and 
Stano....we didn’t know anybody in the music world... it was tike 


“Who the hell do you ask”... Deirdre Creed had some connections 
alright.... and some of her mates were saying how Rough Trade 
were looking at us, they were interested in signing us.... and of 
course, Rough Trade, that would have been a good label to be 
with but we didn’t know anyone. 

BOZ - You got to meet John Lydon the time he was here and 
ended up in Mountjoy.... 

STANO - Well Jock McDonald was from Coolock and he had the 
4be2's... that crowd and I hung around with a load of people from 
Coolock and they knew I was into punk at the time... I just got a 

knock one day at the door and the lads said come on into town. 

I got into the van and Jock McDonald was there... Rotten was my 
bloody hero at the time and they said we're going in to meet 
Johnny Rotten... I thought they were Joking... I think we went into 
the White Horse... some pub around the quays and Johnny Rotten 
was sitting down there... the thing that I liked about him was... 
it was at the time of the height of the Pistols, I didn't know that 
he'd been over a couple of times before that... just coming over to 
his friends or whatever and he wasn't interested in people asking 
him about music and this, that and the other.... but from what I 
know... about it was, it wasn't actually him... I think it happened up 
near Santry... the van was going along and there was a taxi driver 
beeping... they pulled out on the road wrong and the taxi driver 
was beeping....and one of the guys from Coolock got out and told 
yer man to shut up and started a fight with him... Rotten was in the 
back and the taxi man seen him so when the police pulled him in, 
they were just looking to get Johnny Rotten... he actually didn't do 
anything. 

( A later well publicised incident in the Horse & Tram pub on 
Aston Quay landed Lydon in Mountjoy for the weekend - see 
“LYDON-GATE - A weekend in Ireland with the 4 Be 2’s ” - 
Nosebleed issue 22 ) 

BOZ - After the single, were there plans to record for a follow 
up? 

Maurice - Yeah, we went into a studio and recorded a number of 
tracks... and I was planing to go to Berlin to do gigs... and god 
knows what might have happened... there was a little punk 
commune there with tents and stuff and because of the political 
situation the cops weren’t heavy... they were happy to have people 
living there... in their part of west Berlin... so I had plans to go 
there... and we’d started recording stuff and I was writing stuff for 
an album... and that’s when I joined the Hares... 

STANO - We were actually in recording ...because the single went 
so well we said fuck it, we'll go in and do another single and we 
were half way through recording that single... for our own label 
again, you know.. .. Then Rough Trade got in contact with us and 



things were starting to happen for us, like Blondie was going to 
play here, Ian Dury and I think the Clash were coming back and 
we were asked to play... the whole thing was starting to snowball 
for us...we were in the process of recording the second single and 
we had got a contract sent over from Rough Trade and we were 
just ready to sign the bloody thing... I was in my house one 
Sunday morning and there was a knock at the door... Maurice 
arrives at the door, all the Hare Krishna robes and all...that was 
the end of the Threat.... 

BOZ - When exactly did you become a Krishna? 

Maurice - Well, what happened was, the band was really going 
well.... ’80 was the year of the Threat really, because in ‘81 we 
were having a real problem with gigs, everywhere was closed to 
us. .. by the time '81 came it was real hard to get anything... the 
Dandelion was closed.... that was a brilliant venue... it was the 
best place that ever happened and it closed down because of 
development... you know... there was money there.... but like then, 
there was real people coming to the gigs... there was no fancy 
atmosphere... it was brilliant... and we’d get a good crowd in there 
as well, but with other venues then in ‘81, we couldn’t play any¬ 
where.... so then what happened was... I had my own van and I 
was doing deliveries.... I lost that contract at the end of 1980, and 
that would have been to do with... I didn’t have the right image to 
do Phillips electrical deliveries.... one time I went into work and I 
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decided to paint up one eye so I had some purple and black... just 
one eye done up, and I had the green and yellow hair... it was a 
real trip to go out and get gigs, especially when they’d heard about 
you and you’d say “ No, it’s not true” about various incidents.... 

I remember one time we played with DC Nien in Belfield... and 
there was a bit of trouble there... Whatever it was, someone from 
Hot Press came out to ask me about something... we had this old 
van that kept running out of 
water and all the lads were 
waiting to get in the back 
after the gig and then this car 
came in really close beside 
us and it nearly knocked a 
few of the lads over, they had 
to jump out of the way....and 
it pulled up outside the 
Students Union Bar and then 
they got out and they were all 
loud, they’d had a few drinks 
and the car could have been 
stolen cos they were driving 
all over the grass and stuff... 
so our lads thought they’d 
go down and have a word 
with them in the car... so they 
ended up smashing all the 
windows in the car... some 
chains came out and that.... 
so they drove off and went 
into the students bar and the 
students all came out with 
them and they started attack¬ 
ing.... there wasn’t a large 
crowd of us either.... so 
everybody crowded into the 
back of the van and we start¬ 
ed the van to get it going, but 

it wouldn’t start.they all 

came close and started firing 
rocks, and the lads had to 
get out to chase them off 

again.and I remember 

somebody from Hot Press 
got on to me to ask me about 
violence, because they want¬ 
ed to condemn violence and 
they’d figured that I’d had a 
different angle, but I remem¬ 
ber thinking it’s hypocritical to 
condemn violence if some¬ 
one does something like that, 
smashing your windows, 
because there’s a whole 
thing going... it’s violent to treat people in your business as instru¬ 
ments for making money... it’s violent to control people in certain 
ways... so naturally there’s going to be a reaction against that... 
you can’t turn round and say, “ Oh, the guy who threw a brick, he’s 
bad, we’re gonna condemn that guy ! “...why don’t we condemn all 
violence... it’s like up in the north when people want to condemn 
the violence of the IRA.... why not condemn all 
violence... condemn the violence of the RUC... so if someone 
reacts against that... well you can’t just condemn that one aspect 
of it... so if you want to condemn violence, condemn all violence, 
join the Hare Krishnas and chant Hare Krishna. 

BOZ - It seems that after 1980 there was a serious void in 
what was happening as well.... 

STANO -1 think where the void was.... pre to punk happening you 
had a lot of pub rock bands, so you had someone like the Rats 
who were a pub rock band changing over... but in that void, what 
basically happened is you had people around who were making 
music with the whole attitude of punk..there was an area where 
people were working away... there’s people out there like Roger 
Doyle he'd put out albums in 1974 of experimental stuff. 

BOZ - How were you operating in ‘81 if you weren’t playing 
any gigs? 

Maurice - Well, I used to just go on my own... I’d have the amp 
and the guitar all set up in the garage and a tape recorder there... 
that’s how I’d write songs... I’d just play away and I’d start saying 
something and play along with it and try and get a tune together... 
and I was working at the time as well.... I wanted to play gigs... it 
was kind of winding down that summer.... and then we got thrown 

out of our flat.I met this guy who was in the dole office up the 

Navan road and he was inside.... he was just let out and I said I’d 
bring him back for a meal at the flat.... so I brought him back to 
our place to give him something to eat because they weren’t giv¬ 
ing him his money right away or anything, so I kind of felt sorry for 
him.... Anyway, they didn’t like him there in the flat... they kinda fig¬ 
ured out he was taking advantage of me or whatever... at the time 
we were living on assistance so we didn’t have a whole lot.... and 
whatever we got we just spent on acid anyway, so we’d have 
nothing to eat in the place... Anyway, he got some money and he 
brought me out that night.... he was drinking and I had a couple of 
tabs on me .... there were some cops staying it the building as 
well... He came back and he picked one of the cops pockets and 
came back to show off to us what he’d done... I took the wallet 
and knocked on the cops door and said, “ Look, I found this in a 




bag, I think it might belong to you ”, but the cop knew this guy... 
because he was a cop he knew who he was.... in the meantime, 
my mates had given him a hiding in the flat for having done that.... 
so I came back in and the cop came in behind me and he started 
laying into him as well... so anyway, the long and the short of it 
was that he ended up at the bottom of the stairs unconscious and 
he was bleeding and that so we called an ambulance.... the owner 

of the place threw us 
out and we couldn’t get 
a flat anywhere else... 
so I was looking for a 
flat and I was staying 
various places tem¬ 
porarily and we were 
going to go out on 
tour.... and then I met 
the Hare Krishnas at a 
festival and I just got 

into it.At that stage 

it was Longer and 
Rocky O’Rourke and 
Stano.... and I went 
missing for a while... 
nobody knew what had 
happened to me.... 

I just came back and 
decided that was it and 
I just joined up.... 

BOZ - How do you go 
from playing in a 
punk band and drop¬ 
ping acid to becom¬ 
ing a Krishna? 
Maurice - For me it’s 

the same thing. 

I didn’t want to be like 
everybody else... just 
doing things because 
that’s what you’re 
supposed to do... I had 
things that I wanted to 
say... I was thinking for 
myself and it was my 
way of expressing it... 

I checked it out first 
and then I decided I 
wanted to get into 
practising spiritual life... 
it was the same thing... 
it was an expression of 
my idealism in different 
% ways... the same with 
the IRA thing... that was an expression of my idealism to do that... 

I wanted justice... I wanted to do something... and then when punk 
came out it was the same thing... there’s a thread of idealism 
there but it’s expressing it in slightly different ways. 

BOZ - After the Threat, things got more experimental but sam¬ 
plers obviously weren't available then... the technology was 
very limited. 

STANO - When I did my first single in '82... I did my first demo 
tapes after the band broke up... about a month after the Threat I 
just went into the studio to do demo tapes... I brought in clocks 
and we had all this reversed stuff and dub reggae basslines... 

I was interested in all the early Steel Pulse singles... so there was 
all those elements of music coming into it but as it progressed... 

I mean, my first single ROOM... I remember meeting people at the 
time and they had this image of punk and a lot of people were 
taken aback when my first single was a grand piano and drum 
machine and to me, that is a real bloody punk single... it still exists 
on it's own... 14 years later, it hasn't dated or anything like that 
and that's my whole philosophy on music... on the first album I've 
got guitars, home made instruments, grand piano on it... I’ve got 
distorted guitars and tape loops and stuff like that.... That book, 
the history of Irish rock, when they reviewed my first album... they 
were talking about loops.. I was making my own loops 7 or 8 
years before samplers existed... 

BOZ - How was that direction received by people who knew 
you from the Threat.... 

STANO -1 remember doing a gig in '83 and I remember clearly 
being on stage... and a load of punks up the front roaring..." What 
are you doing Stano? What are you doing... Jesus, what's this? ”.. 

I had all these backing tracks worked out and there was all these 
videos... it was a collage of all these postmortem videos, people 
with heads cut off and autopsies going on... and either side of it 
was this heavy pornography stuff and then the centre one was all 
Salvador Dali movies.... I arrived up at the SFX to do the gig and 
Gurdi from Microdisney was playing with me at the time. Basically 
what I used to do was I had these tribal backing tracks of all the 
stuff I'd made myself... slowed down drum machines and stuff 
played backwards and I used to recite this poetry over the top of it 
and there'd be all this guitar and feedback and noise... and I'd just 
be wailing away and all these images would be flashing and peo¬ 
ple just went demented... people tried to drag me off stage... there 
was fucking murder over it but I remember the SFX there were 3 
or 4 punks who knew me from the Threat going “ what are you 



doing, what's happening here? ”.. basically what happened was... 
when I went on the stage to do the gig... I hadn't my reel to reel 
with me and the SFX reel to reel., the tails wouldn't fit... so the 
guy was like “You have to go on”... and I was going “No I can’t go 
on”, and he said like, improvise, do something.... So I met a drum¬ 
mer there... the drum kit was behind the screens and I said, “You 
just go on stage, get into a Gary Glitter Groove... don't mind what 
we're doing, don't even listen to what we're at”. So I went on stage 
and all these images started flashing up and there was all this 
Beefheart kinda screaming guitar and there was all these tape 
loops going on and I was just warbling... screaming out of my 
head... and a load of these performance guys got up and said 
” Can we do something to get on stage " and I said yeah, great 
so some guy rode buy on a pushbike.... 

BOZ - What did you make of what Stano went on to do? 
Maurice - Actually, what happened was when I joined the Hare 
Krishnas... I gave up the world... I sold my instruments and gave 
away all my records and everything and I just got into spiritual 
life... and to be a saint... after a few years, I didn’t quite make it as 
a saint so I’m getting back into playing music again... Last year 
(‘97) I met Stano... just after I’d started playing music again 
outside Whelans ... that’s the first time I’d seen him since then... 

I didn’t know what he was doing... he gave me a couple of his 
CDs and I think it’s great cos that’s what he always wanted to do... 
we should do what we want to do without being inhibited or intimi¬ 
dated... music isn’t the product of some big companies who are 
into making money and have all the equipment to make something 
pretty and cover up stuff and do a million takes.... right now as 
regards music I really am into music now and trad and writing my 
own songs... it’s the first music I ever heard and it’s what I’ve gone 
back to so that’s what I relate to now... It’s interesting, Like there’s 
this straight edge scene with Shelter and 108... I know the lads 
from 108 in the states... I played with their bass player in New 
York... but we were playing my songs and it was fun... 

Do you think there were genuinely elements in punk that 
could be used as a tool for social upheaval or was that just 
people dreaming? 

Maurice - Well I do have ideas and I would like to see upheaval... 

I thought the IRA was the way to achieve that at one time but if 
you walk down the streets in Dublin or you walk down the streets 
in London it’s the same thing so I figured, why give your life to 
fighting for a cause if it’s the same thing... I didn’t see the point... 
but yeah, I did want to save things... I mean GOVERNMENT OF 
THE FUTURE was about trying to get people to say... Don’t you 
realise what’s going on here, that people are trying to control 
you... that you’re just being used.... they’re trying to think for 
you.... organise things a certain way... you’d better do something... 
but then, what do you do?., so I’ve ended up like this because I 
figured that it is pointless... it’s not pointless to think.... I think we 
should all think, but to me, socialist movements, so many of them, 
there’s so much talk going on and it was like... why is everyone 
just talking... why don’t they do something... and then this idea of 
the working classes, the united masses... it’s just a dream, it does¬ 
n’t exist... because someone gets offered some money and off he 
goes, he’s left the movement... so I’m into ideas, I’m into people 
preserving their own integrity... and punk was how I was trying to 
do that... I didn’t want to be someone else, I wanted to be me... I 
had things I wanted to say... punk was a way of doing that... but 
maybe I didn’t see that it was the answer.... 

STANO - NEVER MIND THE BOLLOX, at the time existed on it's 
own... and then you get things that copied it... and METAL BOX 
existed on it's own... that's what I'm interested in, until it turned 
into a fashion, and it turned into a fashion because of record com¬ 
panies... later there was a distinctive sound that was played but if 
you go back to the initial punk thing it was to be original and at the 
end of the day one band had their own style and another band 
had theirs and that's why people like the Clash were interested in 
reggae and the way Public Image developed - to me that was real 
punk... not what happened a couple of years later... it turned into a 
sort of caricature of what people were doing... to me people like 
Throbbing Gristle, people like Cage and Stockhausen, they were 
real punks at the time and the whole attitude was be yourself and 
do what you want to do so that was our whole philosophy behind 
the Threat... we were just purely interested in music., we were just 
on a rollercoaster we didn’t know where it was going... and to me, 
my whole attitude to music was, and still is, that you can make it 
from anything... you can make it from noise, you can make it from 
television... I started to get out it around 82-83 but I still consider 
myself and the music I do the whole punk attitude... when it 
started to turn into a fashion I moved away from it... after a while it 
just began to repeat itself, mainly because of the bands I just 
started to get disinterested in it, you know... At the end of the day 
I dressed like a punk...I had me brothel creepers and me trousers 
and my hair spiked and all that but that's because I was a 
teenager and that's what I'd seen in the papers... 


COMMENTS - bozmugabe@gmail.com 
Thanx to Garry O Neill for help sourcing images. 
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Some 
Punk Rock 
bands come and 
go, whilst others stick 
and grow with you throughout 
your life. D.O.A. are that band. 
Neither their music nor lyrics have aged or 
lost their appeal. In fact the more you listen to 
D.O.A. and the older you get, the more sense they 
seem to make. Joe "Shithead" Keithly is 51 years old and 
just as driven now as he was when he and his mates started mak¬ 
ing noise together in their parent’s garage out in Burnaby, BC, Canada, 
way back in the late '70's. He's come a long way, from an obnoxious 
teenage tearaway to a family man with three kids, an autobiography and a 
successful business under his belt in the form of Sudden Death Records - 
a label he started on his own, nearly thirty years ago, to release D.O.A. 
records when nobody else would. Joe has remained in his hometown of 
Burnaby throughout his life and is firmly rooted there today where he is an 
active member of his local community and of course also continues to tour 
and record with his band. D.O.A. were there at the very beginning; you 
could even argue they were there before the beginning, crisscrossing the 
United States and Canada, often times for little more than petrol-money for 
their van ... if they were lucky. Joe became politicized through coming-of- 
age during the Vietnam War and listening to the soundtrack of that era that 
came at him via Pete Seeger, Bob Dylan, Credence Clearwater Revival and 
Jimi Hendrix. Fitting this together with the oncoming Punk explosion was 
an all-too-easy connection to make, though surprisingly not as many made 
that leap as you might have expected. However, there was a fresh breed of 
fired up kids waiting to take the place of the jaded '60's fallout and a new 
generation of protest music was formed. Ronald Regan, the industrial 
decline and the corporatisation of North America were all on the way and 
provided the spark for what became America's Hardcore explosion of the 
1980's. At the forefront, alongside a handful of other bands including 
Black Flag and Dead Kennedys, were D.O.A. Joe Shithead, Randy 
Rampage and Chuck Biscuits led the first studio line-up of the band - a 
line-up responsible for such timeless records as "Disco Sucks", 
"Prisoner", "World War 3" and their debut full length "Something Better 
Change". D.O.A. went through several line up changes down the years, 

but Joe Shithead has 
remained the driving force 
throughout and today still 
leads the band with the 
recent return of original 
bassist Randy Rampage. 
Joe is a busy man and 
there's a lot to talk about. 
The following conversation 
took place over dinner and 
a pitcher of beer in a 
restaurant across the 
street from The Plaza Club, 
Vancouver, where D.O.A. 
were to perform as part of 
their new DVD launch later 
that evening. 

(Photos taken at The Plaza 
Club, Vancouver.) 




RIOT. 77: So tell me about this DVD you're launching 
tonight. 

JOE SHITHEAD: It's called “Smash The State” and it’s 
about seventy minutes long. It's taken from four shows 
around the San Francisco bay area in '80 and '81, with 
the original band - Chuck, Randy, myself and Dave. It's 
got about twenty-four D.O.A. songs from those days on it. 
There's some decent backstage stuff too. Then there's 
some really cool bonus stuff on it, including a shoot from 
our fifth show ever in 1978, here in Vancouver, at the Anti- 
Canada Day Anarchist Picnic in Stanley Park. There's 
some really funny stuff from that show actually, where the 
cops show up and try to stop the gig. The stage and PA. 
is on a flatbed truck with a gasoline-powered generator 
and we'd initially tried to set it up in one part of the park, 
but the cops stopped that, so we go off to this other field. 
There were about three hundred people there and this 
was very early on in the days of Punk Rock politics in 
Vancouver. A church group had a permit and a friend of 
mine talked them into lending the Punks the permit. So 
as soon as the church picnic was over at six o'clock, all of 
a sudden we have the permit and my fiend Bill went up 
and showed this to the cops, who were completely dumb¬ 
founded. All of this is more or less captured on the DVD. 
You get the whole build up and then the gig at the end. 

It's pretty cool. 

RIOT. 77: Has any of it been issued previously on 
VHS or that, through Target or Flipside? 

JOE: Nope ... uhhh some of it may have appeared on 
Target before, but not that I know of. 

RIOT. 77: Did Target shoot it? 

JOE: One of the pieces was shot by Target. 

RIOT. 77: What else have D.O.A. been up to of late? 
You're getting ready to go to Australia in the next cou¬ 
ple of weeks, is that right? 

JOE: Yeah we leave in two weeks and we're there for 
about ten days. We start recording the new album in 
January or February, which will be for our 30th anniver¬ 
sary, so then we'll do a big tour of the States, Canada and 
Europe. That's basically the plan for the foreseeable 
future right now. 

RIOT. 77: Right, do you work at Sudden Death 
Records full time during the day too? 

JOE: Pretty much. I try to get a couple of hours off, but 
it’s very occupying, yeah. We're working on two releases 
with the label right now; the DVD which I just mentioned 
and then we're actually putting out a new album by Thor. 
RIOT. 77: Who? 

JOE: Thor! He's this old Metal guy, known as the God of 
Thunder. A crazy guy who bends steal with his teeth. 
RIOT. 77: Oh, yeah, I know that bloke. Nardwuar 
interviewed him before with Gene Simmons, right? 
JOE: Yeah, yeah. He's a great guy; he's a friend of 
mine. Still a mad man at fifty-five years of age. So we're 
putting his album out. Then we're re-releasing an old 
D.O.A. album that's long out of print called “The Black 
Spot” and the distinction with that one is that John Wright 
from No Means No drummed on it, because our drummer 
Ken Jensen, rest his soul, died in a house fire in '95 when 
we were just getting set to record. It's got a bit of a differ¬ 
ent feel to it and it hasn't been available for about eight 
years. 

RIOT. 77: What about your solo stuff; are you still 
doing that? 

JOE: Yeah, we just put out a record under the name of 
Joe Shithead and the Band of Rebels. It's basically my 
musical, anarchist collective. We take on a lot of different 
styles, from roots Punk to Punkabilly and Ska. It's upbeat, 
got a lot of energy, political and funny, but it’s not heavy 

like D.O.A.I mean its electric guitar, drums and bass, 

it’s rockin', but it isn't smack-you-in-the-face type of music. 
It's got some violin and saxophone on there as well. It's a 
good mix; you'll see. I recorded it last April and it came 
out in June. Our world tour for the Band of Rebels will 
consist of one show here across the street at the Plaza, 
where we're playing tonight (laughs). I'd like to take the 
band on the road, but I just don't have the time, between 
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running the label and D.O.A.'s anniversary coming up. 

RIOT. 77: What about the spoken word stuff; do you 
still do that? 

JOE: I do it from time to time. Usually what I end up 
doing with that is if there's a political rally or a strike or 
picket line situation, then I'll go and play acoustic guitar 
there. I'll talk for a little bit and then there'll be a song; a 
story that leads into a song type of thing. You know how 
Billy Bragg will put a story into a song? Not like him, but 
something along the same lines if you know what I 
mean? Actually there's another DVD coming out next 
year, recorded here at the Folk Festival in Vancouver last 
summer. It's pretty cool; it's myself and an American Folk 
legend called Utah Phillips, who's a Wobblie and member 
of the I.W.W. He's seventy-seven years old and one of 
the best storytellers you'll ever 
hear. He's a strong Union guy 
and an anarchist and what it is, is 
me and him trading off stories 
and songs, back and forth. For 
me it was a real honour to play 
with this guy. It's a bit of depar¬ 
ture from what I would normally 
do, but I like to do it whenever I 
get the chance. 

RIOT. 77: Do you come from a 
Union background? 

JOE: My father was an ex-army 
Sergeant and pseudo neo-Nazi 
(laughs). Like the Archie Bunker 
of Canada, if you know who 
Archie Bunker is. Let's say he's 
just slightly to the right of Genghis 
Khan ... just slightly though, on 
certain days (laughs). But the 
funny thing was that my brother, 
who's about seven years older 
than me, became a Union organ¬ 
izer with the U.A.W. which is the 
Canadian auto workers, and a 
few other Unions. Then my sis¬ 
ter, who's about twelve years my 
senior, became an artist, a 
painter. When I was a kid, I'm 
fifty-one now, I listened to a lot of 
music by bands like Hendrix and 
Credence Clearwater Revival... I 
was about fourteen or fifteen, so 
this was long before Punk Rock 
came along. But there was a strong activist thing 
attached to that whole scene, because of the Vietnam 
War, which I picked up on. That was really evident and it 
wasn't censored in those days the way it is now. Wars 
are doctored now to make it look like the government is 
fighting the,good fight and all of that bullshit. But around 
the same time as that my brother and sister were really 
interested in Folk music, so I heard a lot of Leadbelly, 

Pete Seeger and The Weavers, Dylan etc. I got a lot of 
politics out of that, so although I don't come from a Union 
background, it became very much incorporated into what 
I do. It's basically what we call People Power. 

RIOT. 77: Canada as a whole has a very low Union- 
density, is that right? Is it something like only 20% of 
the workforce is in a Union? 

JOE: It depends where you are. BC has a strong Union 
tradition, as does Quebec, Ontario more or less, Alberta 
no ... Alberta is like the Bavaria of Canada; its like the 
south of Germany where everything is really, really con¬ 
servative. It's changing a little now because there's so 
much money to be made through oil and a lot of new 
people are moving there, but back in the '40's and '50's 
they had a Premier there and his name was Bible Bill 
Aberhart and he preached from the bible about why he 
ran the province the way he did. That was just a normal 
way of life out there for a long time. The prairies are a lot 
more conservative than British Columbia or Quebec and 
Ontario is somewhere in the middle. 


RIOT. 77: Is it difficult to organize in Canada? 

JOE: Well, my brother was actually involved with getting 
Starbucks Unionized, can you believe that? So, yeah 
Starbucks are now unionized out here. But the problem 
with trying to unionize companies now is that they all 
employ so many temporary workers and it’s difficult to get 
temporary workers to think about how they're better off 
with a Union. Better wages, security, benefits etc. But if 
it’s a temporary thing and you know you're only going to 
be working there for six months, lots of kids don't see the 
point in it. Also, I think that a lot people under the age of 
thirty, unfortunately, aren't as tuned into what's going on 
as people of an older generation were. The age of thirty 
seems to be kind of like a dividing line and people from 
that age on up seem to have a better understanding of 


history and appreciate why we have an eight-hour day - 
because a bunch of people got fucking killed standing up 
for an eight-hour day. That thing I was talking about that 
I did with Utah Phillips was in honour of this guy, Ginger 
Goodwin, who was from Yorkshire and came over to work 
in the coal mines of British Columbia and he organized 
the first strike for an eight-hour day in Canada in 1915. 
The strike was successful, so they sent out an assassin 
and killed him to get even. 

RIOT. 77: I was talking to Gerry Hannah yesterday 
and he was saying that pretty much all of the names 
from the Vancouver scene grew up on the same 
street. 

JOE: Yeah, pretty much. Well, Gerry Hannah, Brian 
Goble and I have known each other since we were six 
years old and grew up within two blocks of each other. 

Its suburbia now, but it used to be Burnaby Mountain, 
which was basically farmland that they turned into sub¬ 
urbs. We learned to play music there with another guy 
named Dimwit, who died of an overdose in '94, and he 
played with a bunch of bands including D.O.A. 
Subhumans and the Pointed Sticks. He was like an all- 
star and Dimwit was Chuck Biscuits older brother, so 
that's another connection. When Chuck left D.O.A. at the 
beginning of '82, his brother Dimwit was playing bass, 
and he moved to drums and we got Brian Goble from the 
Subhumans in on bass because the Subhumans had split 
at this point. That was the start of the second phase of 
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D.O.A. in 1982, which carried on until 1985 and was the 
line up with which we did our first European tour in 1984. 
RIOT. 77: ... and can you remember when you first 
heard Chuck Biscuits playing the drums? Was he 
always that good? I mean he's arguably the greatest 
Hardcore drummer of all time ... 

JOE: Easily. Another Punk Rock all-star. He's drummed 
with Danzig, D.O.A. Circle Jerks, Black Flag, Social 
Distortion. It's quite amazing because Dimwit used to live 
in the Garage of his parents house and we used to prac¬ 
tice out there as The Skulls when we were about nine¬ 
teen years old. Chuck would sit there jamming along 
with us playing the bongos, so I guess that's where he 
picked it up from. Then after The Skulls broke up and I 
returned from Toronto, myself and Randy Rampage put 
together D.O.A. and 
Chuck Biscuits would 
have been about fifteen 
years old at this point 
and it turned out he was 
a great fuckin' drummer, 
so he completed the line 
up. 

RIOT. 77: The whole 
episode of The Skulls 
trip to Toronto has 
been written into Punk 
Rock folklore ... I've 
read lots of conflicting 
accounts of that trip 
down the years, but 
why did Joe Shithead 
really bail on his mates 
and return to 
Vancouver? 

JOE: Well ... I don't 
know. I think we should 
have gone to London and 
I think we would have 
done okay, because we 
were so different to a lot 
of the English Punk of 
the time. The people in 
Toronto hated us and 
thought we were a bunch 
of lumberjack hicks from 
Vancouver. Toronto peo¬ 
ple felt they were like a 
second New York at the 
time. Brian Goble and Simon Werner, who later played in 
a band called The Pact and had a few successful singles 
in the '80's, went over to London and Dimwit and I were 
supposed to follow them, but for some reason or other 
we didn't. Brian Goble ended up coming back to 
Vancouver from London, where he started the 
Subhumans with the rest of the guys and Simon stayed 
on in England. So, they gave me the blame for breaking 
up the band and I accept it... but it was Dimwit's fault too 
right (laughs). I don't care if they talk shit about me, 
that's ok, I deserve it. I deserve every bit of it (laughs). 
RIOT. 77: Okay. So this is kind of going back to 
Sudden Death again, but I think I read somewhere 
that you're not opposed to people downloading 
music for free. Have you not felt the pinch of that, 
running a label? 

JOE: Oh yeah, sure. Everyone has. We've tried to get 
a couple of new bands up and running but that's been 
really fuckin' hard because the bands won't go out and 
tour properly. I see you have an interview with The Briefs 
in your magazine here and they're a great example of 
how to establish yourself in a Punk Rock band because 
they get out there and struggle and make a name for 
themselves. Sleeping on floors, getting paid fuck all, but 
eventually it starts to build up if you're a good band. So if 
a band can't go out there and really work its ass off, it 
makes it very tough for the label because getting the 
CD's in the stores is becoming increasingly more difficult, 










so you've really just got to get out there. I think the 
Internet and the downloading and Myspace is really 
good. Downloading is like going to a library to get a 
book. Say for example, about four years ago I read my 
first Hemingway and after that I went out and bought 
every single one of his books. I want to have them in 
case I want to read them again, you know? Same thing 
with Kerouac; I returned his book to the library and went 
straight out and bought the exact same book that I had 
just finished reading, because I thought, “I don't ever 
want this book out of my possession again”. And I think 
it’s the same with music you really love. So in general I 
think it's a good thing, but getting back to the label aspect 
of it; three years ago the difference between downloading 
and CD sales was maybe 10% downloading to 90% CD 
sales, whereas now its probably 30% downloading to 
70% CD sales and within two years it's gonna be 50/50. 
The ways it’s gotten is that most people under thirty 
years of age won't buy CD's. Take my son for instance, 
who's twenty and three or four years ago he really got 
into downloading and I told him that was fine, but if he 
really wanted the sound quality, he'll go get the vinyl 
record or at worst the CD. He said, “There's no fuckin' 
difference Dad” and I told him he was crazy. Finally 
when he got to about eighteen or nineteen he said, “Dad, 
this does sound better!”. Sudden Death is in somewhat 
of a peculiar position because we have some older bands 
like D.O.A. the Real McKenzies and the Pointed Sticks 
on the label and followers of those bands will buy vinyl, I 
guess because vinyl has always been the Punk format. 
RIOT. 77: You gave the label up for a time before 
relaunching it again in the '90's. I read somewhere it 
was Fat Mike who encouraged you to take it up 
again, is that right? 

JOE: Yeah, in a sense. Well, he said, “Joe, you're fuck¬ 
in' crazy, why don't you start your own label?” I said, 
“What do you mean I'm crazy? Do you want me to fly 
down there and punch your fuckin' head in?” (laughs) It 
was also a soundman of mine, named Bob Cutler from 
Lawrence, Kansas, who was encouraging me too. Then I 
had a friend of mine from Warsaw who used to travel 
around with us in Europe selling merch and he had a 
label that released some good Polish bands. I told him I 
was going to start a label and he said, “Joe, you're crazy; 
you don't have any idea how much work it is!”. I said, 
“Ahh, fuck how much work can it be? I could do it in my 
sleep”. Turned out he was right because it is a tremen¬ 
dous amount of work. It's like working in a post office 
and that's why postal workers go crazy; because the let¬ 
ters just never fuckin' stop. It doesn't matter how fast you 
put them away, there's another truck coming with more 
letters and more bags. It's the same type of thing run¬ 
ning a label; there's just so much stuff to take care of and 
being a small label I do end up doing an awful lot of it 
myself. 

RIOT. 77: Who else works at Sudden Death? 

JOE: My wife helps out, my eldest son does too, I have 
an assistant and then I have about four other people who 
don't work in our office but do work outside for the label 
like artwork n' that. 

RIOT. 77: So, was it completely different running this 
current incarnation of Sudden Death compared with 
the set up you had in the '70's? 

JOE: The one in the '70's and '80's was a joke because 
really all we did was get the 7 inch records and then we'd 
drive around town dropping off ten copies here, ten 
copies there, to any of the shops that would take them 
and most of the big stores wouldn't because they hated 
Punk Rock. This was in 1978 .when the biggest bands in 
the world were Journey and Fleetwood Mac and 
“Saturday Night Fever” type stuff, so this was what we 
were up against. Then we'd find record stores in the 
States through magazines; we'd just see there was a 
record store in San Francisco, so we'd take a chance 
and send fifty records down there. But then the problem 
was trying to collect the money off these guys. I remem¬ 
ber sitting in Bomp! Records office in L.A. ... we just 
marched into the president’s office and sat on his fuckin' 
desk for two or three hours until he coughed up the 120 


bucks he owed us. I mean it was only $120, but the guy 
wouldn't give us the fuckin' money, so we just sat there 
being obnoxious until he gave us the money, because our 
next show was in Texas and we couldn't have gotten 
there without getting this money, which we needed for 
gas. So that's how the label petered out the first time 
because D.O.A. caught on pretty quickly and then we had 
these little labels in Vancouver wanting to do our records. 
So they took care of the first couple of albums and then 
in '82 we done a deal with Alternative Tentacles, which 
worked out real well for a long time. We did about five 
different records with them over a period of about ten 
years. Some of the records did okay and others did real¬ 
ly well, which paved the way for us to go to England and 
Europe. 

RIOT. 77: Is the label still 100% independent, yeah? 
JOE: Well, we'd sell to a dead man if we thought he 
could shift some CD's (laughs). But yeah we're inde¬ 
pendent. 

RIOT. 77: Ian Mckaye often cites D.O.A.'s first visit to 
DC as a defining moment in the history of American 
Hardcore ... 

JOE: That was a classic show. We drove up there to 
suburban DC, which was Arlington, Virginia, south of the 
DC border. We got there and we were like, “Who the 
fuck booked us in a fuckin' high school?”. Our manager 
was with us, so we knew it was him; “Lester, you fuckin' 
idiot!”. It turned out there were all these crazy kids like 
Ian Mckaye, Henry Rollins and the guys from 
Government Issue; the whole Dischord scene basically. 
They were about sixteen or seventeen at the time and we 
were grown men, around twenty-two or twenty-three. But 
yeah, that was great and I've heard Ian say that a few 
times. He's a real good guy. I don't keep in touch with 
him too much these days, but there's still some cama¬ 
raderie there. You may not agree with everything he 
says, but he's one of the few people I know that has total¬ 
ly stuck to his guns and never compromised and that's an 
amazing thing in this day and age. Tim Yohannan, who 
ran Maximumrocknroll, was another guy like that. I had 
tons of fights with Tim and he'd say, “Fuck D.O.A. Those 
guys are too commercial ...” blah, blah, blah. He'd 
always talk shit about us and one time we knocked on his 
door and he was like, “Fuck its D.O.A.” and we said, 
“Yeah, that's right, we're here to beat the fuck out of ya! 
You fuckin' lying weasel!” (laughs). But, you know, he 
was a friend, rest his soul, and he stuck to his guns right 
'till the end and I gotta admire him for that. He didn't 
compromise. 

RIOT. 77: Just getting back to the DC thing there ... 
did you feel you were really onto something when 
you hit those towns back then, because obviously 
this was before there was any D.I.Y. or Hardcore 
infrastructure ... 

JOE: Yeah, it was like the Wild West back then ... noth¬ 
ing. We were hanging in there by the skin of our teeth. 
We were just looking for enough gas money to get to the 
next town and if we got lucky we got a bit of a payday or 
somewhere to sleep. Our very first tour we went on, we 
got down to Austin, Texas and pulled into the city the 
night before the show at Raul's in 1979. We didn't have 
anywhere to stay and two of the shows had been blown 
out because I didn't phone them back to confirm them 
and the guy was like, “D.O.A.? Who the fuck is D.O.A.? 
You're not playing here!”. So after we got the $120 off 
Bomp! Records and made it to Raul's, he said “I can't 
give you a place to stay but I can give you free beer”. So 
we were fucked. Randy Rampage was the chick magnet 
in the band so I told him to go find a girl and see if she's 
got a house we can stay at. He was really good at that 
type of thing (laughs). But he failed miserably on this 
occasion. We're all looking at him going, “You fuckin' 
scum”, type of thing (laughs). It was a beautiful night out 
in Texas and all we had was one tiny van with all the gear 
in it, so you got four guys sleeping in that and I go, “You 
guys are fuckin' nuts; it's deep in the heart of Texas, I'm 
gonna sleep out in this beautiful night air. You guys can 
suffocate in there, smelling each others farts!”. At about 
two o'clock in the fuckin' morning a Texas rain storm 
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opens up and I get fuckin' drenched. Banging on the 
fuckin' door to get back in (laughs). Five of us packed in 
this tiny little van trying to sleep. And that's what every 
tour was pretty much like basically. You just went and did 
it, but we had an absolute riot doing it. You could never 
plan anything like that. It's like reading “On The Road”; 
that's how you get through life. You experience every¬ 
thing and even though you don't have fuck all, you're 
gonna find a way of getting to the next town. Living by 
your wits. 

RIOT. 77: But what gave you the idea that it could be 
done in the first place? Was it 
reading books like “On The 
Road”? Obviously later on 
other bands were influenced 
by the lifestyles of yourselves 
and Black Flag and the 
Minutemen, proving that it 
could be done, but there was 
none of that when D.O.A. start¬ 
ed doing it. 

JOE: It was just an adventure. 

We were young and wanted to 
get out there and live life. It’s 
hard to say where the influence 
came from. 

RIOT. 77: When did you first 
encounter police riots at 
shows? 

JOE: Really the first time in 
Vancouver would have been at a 
Subhumans show at the Smilin' 

Buddha, which was a venue that 
became the home of Vancouver 
Punk Rock. It was an old dump 
of a nightclub down on East 
Hastings and that was the first 
place to allow Punk Rock bands 
to play. We were watching the 
Subhumans there one night, 
playing to about thirty people, 
when a cop came in and tapped 
me on the shoulder and said, 

“You're under arrest for disturbing 
the police”. I was sitting down 
when he said it and then he said 
it again. I said, “You're crazy!” at 
which point I stood up and 
knocked him over and next thing 
I know I'm in a choke-hold and another cop is kicking me 
in the balls. I woke up in the back of a police van, but 
that was about the extent of it in Vancouver at the time. 
Really, the big ones were down in L.A. Maybe at a Black 
Flag show we'd be playing at... there was a huge one at 
a Dead Kennedys show in '83 in Long Beach. There 
were about three thousand people at the show and 
maybe around 250-300 L.A.P.D. came in with billy-clubs 
and just started beating the fuck out of everybody. I 
remember we were in the dressing room and the Dead 
Kennedys drummer DH Peligro, who's a good friend of 
mine, was there. He was about the only black guy at the 
concert. The cops barged in, 
looked at us, looked at him, and 
beat him up because he was a 
black guy and they were white. It 
seems bizarre, but that's how it 
was. We were trying to get the 
gear loaded out the back door, 
whilst at the same time trying to 
avoid getting hit by billy-clubs. The 
L.A.P.D. really hated Punk Rock ... I 
mean really hated Punk Rock. 

Another big one was when we 
played with Black Flag in 1980 at 
the Whiskey a Go Go in Hollywood. 

That was completely fuckin' nuts. 

There were two shows; the crowd 
emptied from the first show and 
there were about seven hundred 



























biggest terrorist attack that we'd ever seen in Canada. It 
was front page news for months; it was massive. 
Unfortunately I feel Gerry got a bit sucked into it by his 
girlfriend Julie at the time. We supported him and raised 
money for him because he was a friend and also 
because he deserved a fair trial. Obviously if you're 
gonna do what Gerry did, any government is gonna come 
down as hard as they can on you. In a lot of countries 
they would just kill you. 

RIOT. 77: Did you agree with what they done? 

JOE: In a political sense, yes. What they were attacking 
I agreed with in principal. Of course I'm opposed to envi¬ 
ronmental destruction, nuclear proliferation and degrad¬ 
ing women, but I don't believe the means were right. At a 
certain point, yes, you have to fight fire with fire, but I 
don't feel we were at that point in Canada at the time, so 
that's the difference. If you're backed into a corner and 
your whole family is getting killed, of course you will pick 
up a gun and kill all the people doing this. That's a good 
time honoured tradition in humanity, but I don't think it 
was quite like that. They made some good points, but it 
got completely lost on the general public because they 
viewed them as terrorist bomber anarchists. 99.9% of 
the people felt that way. They got a little sympathy in 
certain areas like Vancouver and Montreal. 

RIOT. 77: That's interesting because I always viewed 
the Canadian media to be less slanted than say the 
United States media, in that they will provide you 
with both sides of the story. 

JOE: Well, yeah it does. You bring up a 
good point. I have a lot of friends who 
write for The Province and The Sun, 
which are the two main papers here and 
neither of those guys are right wing; in 
fact they're very left wing, but they've 
been there so long that the paper can't 
fire them, which again comes back to the 
benefit of a Union, because if they didn't 
have one, they'd be out on their asses 
now and every article would sound like 
Rupert Murdoch had written it. 

RIOT. 77: Is that the same Sun news¬ 
paper that you have here? The one 
Rupert Murdoch owns? 

JOE: No, this one is owned by Pacific 
Press. It’s been sold so many fuckin' 
times that it’s hard to keep up. In fact 
now I think they're called CanWest, which 
is owned by a family in Winnipeg, who are 
more centrist. But it's constantly being 
bought and sold. 

RIOT. 77: We touched on this earlier, 
but I wanted to ask you about your 
father. You've always said he was 
staunch right winger. Was he respon¬ 
sible at all for politicizing you in the 
opposite direction? 

JOE: Yeah, he's a complete right winger. 
He was really disappointed with me and 
my brother. Like I said, my sister was an 
artist, my brother was a Union organizer 
and I became a Punk Rocker (laughs). 

He was like, “God damn it Joe!!” (laughs). 
He'd swear enough to make a sailor blush 
(laughs). He was the tyrant of the neigh¬ 
bourhood; everyone was afraid of him. In 
a sense if you achieve something your 
father and mother will always be proud of you, because 
eventually they'll go, “You're fuckin' crazy, but you’re pret¬ 
ty good at it!”. My brother became good at what he did 
and my sister was good at what she did. Our father influ¬ 
enced all of us over to the left side of politics. So that's 
why you can't tell your kids what to do. I have three kids 
myself and being an atheist we used to drive by this huge 
fuckin' church right in our neighbourhood and every 
Sunday morning you couldn't drive by without noticing the 
huge crowds outside, you know? I can't even remember 
what religion this church belongs to, but its fuckin' mas¬ 
sive and whenever we'd drive by I'd point out all the 


a stick at. We got pulled over one night; we weren't 
speeding, had a totally sober driver and it was after a 
show in Vienna. They're searching the van and ask to 
see our passports so I say to the cop, “What's going on?” 
I wasn't aggressive or anything, because as soon as 
cops here that tone they'll smash you in the head. He 
tells me it's just a routine check. I mean the fucking war 
ended fifty-five years ago, don't these guys know that? 
They’re still fuckin' marching around like storm troopers. 
Austria is a beautiful country, but it’s completely fucked 
up. 

RIOT. 77: How did you become involved with Ken 


Lester in the early days? There've been so many of 
those guys involved with Punk bands. Gordon 
Oglivie, John Sinclair, Bernie Rhodes ... 

JOE: Kenny was a journalist and came up to us at this 
Rock Against Racism show we were playing in 1979. He 
hitched a ride with us from Chicago to New York and we 
got to know him and then about six months later I asked 
him to be our manager. He was our manager up to 
about 1988 and then he got into a lot of trouble and that 
was the end of it. He was into heroin and got in troubles 
with the band and also with himself. It's a sad story and 
that has been a problem for D.O.A. from time to time. 

Still though, I think Kenny is a great guy and he came up 
with a lot of great ideas. 

RIOT. 77: Did he have much influence over your 
songwriting? 

JOE: No, he was good at channelling direction. He was 
about eight or nine years older than me and had a good 
idea of what was going on at the time. He'd say, “Joe, 
you should write a song about this”, so I'd go and write 
“General Strike”, or he'd say you should do a benefit for 
this cause and we'd say, “Oh yeah, that sounds pretty 
cool!”. He was a real idea guy and would come up with 
ideas for record covers or various other concepts. We 
kind of lost him there for a while but now he's back in the 
land of the living, thankfully. 

RIOT. 77: Right because you done a benefit single 
for Gerry Hannah and the Vancouver Five. 

JOE: Yeah, we did. We did a bunch of fund raisers to 


try and ensure he received a fair trial and the “Right To 
Be Wild” single was one of those. We were just sitting 
around in Detroit one day and I said, “I wonder what 
Gerry's up to these days? I haven't heard from him in a 
while” (laughs). Then Ken Lester phoned about two 
hours later to say that Gerry's been busted on this high¬ 
way with these guys they're calling the Squamish Five 
and they've got all these guns and armour. I'm like, “Holy 
fuck! So that's what Gerry's been up to” (laughs). I 
thought old Gerry had taken up bowling or something 
(laughs). At that time that was pretty much the biggest 
story in Canada. It portrayed it in the media as the 


people on the sidewalk. Normally 
what would happen is a kid would 
throw a bottle at a passing cop car 
and the cops would go, “Oh yeah? 
We'll fuckin' take care of you!” and 
it would kick off. The funny thing 
was we'd played with Black Flag 
previously and Chuck Dukowski 
gave me eight dollars for the show. 
That was our pay; six people paid 
in to see five bands. About a 


month later our manager says, 
“Hey, you wanna go play a show 
with Black Flag?”. We said, “Fuck 
that, we just played with those 
guys and got paid eight bucks to 
travel fifteen hundred miles for the 


show. Are you nuts?” It’s never a 
winning situation for Punk Rockers when they become 
involved with cops. That happened about eight or ten 
times. I haven’t seen that type of thing happen at a gig in 
a long time, thankfully. I mean, we still get police hassle, 
but over weird things. We get a lot of it at the borders in 
Europe, even though there aren't supposed to be any 
borders anymore, when they have conferences for mone¬ 
tary organizations going on there. Anyone who looks 
weird, they'll pull them in. They seal the borders again 
like say from France into Germany or Germany into 
Austria and there're more cops there than you can shake 






















for mayor with the Green Party? 

JOE: I ran for City Council of Burnaby. I also ran for the 
M.L.A. which stands for Member of the Legislative 
Assembly. It's like the Parliament for British Columbia. I 
ran in '96 and again in 2001. 

RIOT. 77: That's going to sound weird for Irish peo¬ 
ple reading this, because we have a Green Party in 
government at the minute, but they're in coalition 
with a right wing party. I know Jello Biafra is a Green 
supporter. There seems to be more credibility 
attached to them over here ... 

JOE: Yeah, it’s a funny thing, I realize that. The reason I 
ran for the Green Party was because there was a forest 
near where I was living which they wanted to cut down 
and make into an industrial high-tech park type thing. A 
guy approached me and asked if I wanted to help fight 
this and I said sure, because it was fuckin' horrible. He 
asked if I'd run for the Green Party. They'd elected 
exactly zero members in the States and Canada, so I felt 
there was no chance that they were corrupt. All political 
parties do get corrupt after a 
while; I don't care whether it's 
left wing, right wing, centrist, 
whatever. I felt this wasn't 
the case with the Green Party 
yet and that I could be a 
maverick and do my own 
style of politics. But then in 
the next election in 2001, 
some of the people involved 
with the Green Party were a 
little bit anti-Union and I got 
asked about that and I would 
say, “I don't agree with 
that anti-Union bullshit. I'm 
running Green as me and 
here's what I believe in. It's 
your choice whether or not 
you choose to take me at 
face value”. I went to all 
these debates and got ques¬ 
tions like that all the time. I 
knew I would never get elect¬ 
ed when I read this one letter 
that was printed in the news¬ 
paper and stated, “Joe 
Keithley: It's really great to 
see a candidate that's 
refreshing, speaks his mind 
and says exactly what he 
means. It's those types of 
views that will definitely 
ensure he never gets elected 
to anything”. I'm retired from 
politics now, but what I really 
learned from the whole experience was that whilst people 
will always vote for shitheads, they won't necessarily vote 
for Joe Shithead (laughs). 
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sheep to my kids, “Look kids, check out all the sheep! 

Ba! BaJ Bal”. The kids picked up on this of course and 
now none of them believe in a god, so I've done pretty 
good. I was pretty subtle With them though when they 
were growing up; I didn't lay it on them too thick because 
look what happened with my father. You can't tell kids 
what to do; the only thing you can do is teach them the 
difference between right and wrong and if you do that 
then you're doing okay as parent in my book. 

RIOT. 77: Has your Dad ever heard “My Old Man's A 
Bum”? 

JOE: No, I don't think he ever did hear that song, but 
that was written by Brad Kent. His dad actually was a 
fucked up drunk, so he wrote the lyrics for that. 

RIOT. 77: You've said before that it wasn't Joe 
Strummer or John Lydon or Jello Biafra that were 
most responsible for the spread of Punk Rock in the 
'80's, but Ronald Reagan. What are your thoughts on 
that man's legacy now that he's dead and gone? 

JOE: He was obviously highly vilified during his term, but 
still a very much beloved American President at the same 
time. He's one of the top guys as far as the United 
States are concerned. They've put him up there as 
almost like this grandiose figure with Lincoln and 


Washington, but to me he was probably the greatest ass¬ 
hole to ever come out of that place. But it was precisely 
those conditions of living under Reagan that lead to the 
spread of Punk Rock, no question. There has to be 
something to make people unhappy in order to have that 
kind of reaction that we witnessed in the '80's. Punk 
Rock is really a sign of unrest. Now, I'm not talking about 
Mall Punk or Warped Tour kind of bands, I'm talking 
about real Punk Rock where people are actually talking 
about stuff that means something. Long ago we made 
an observation whilst on a European tour. We found our 
best crowds were in England, Italy and Germany and our 
worst crowds were in Holland and Sweden and we 
thought, “What's the common denominator here?” Well, 
in Germany, England and Italy, people were upset and 
were fighting with the cops on the streets and there were 
clearly big issues there. In Holland and Sweden people 
were very content and when we went to countries like 
that we solely fitted into the category of “entertainment” 
as opposed to the whole political side of D.O.A. We 
thought it was 
funny and eventu¬ 
ally had to stop 
touring Sweden 
because we'd 
become box 
office poison ... 
bankrupted every 
promoter in the 
whole country 
(laughs). If you 
really want a 
good D.O.A. 
show you need a 
riot and a prison 
break so all our 
fans can get out 
(laughs). Then 
we won't get let¬ 
ters saying, “Hey 
Joe, I noticed you 
played in town, 
but I was incar¬ 
cerated. I'll see 
you next 
time”(laughs). 

RIOT. 77: You've 
played on some 
strange billings 
down the years. 

Didn't you share 
a stage with 
Bryan Adams at 
one point? 

JOE: Yeah, that 

was interesting. Funny you should mention him actually 
because his manager, Bruce Allen, who’s also a radio 
commentator, has landed himself in some racial contro¬ 
versy over here. You'll see it in the papers. But anyway, 
yeah, I arranged this benefit with Terry Jacks, who is the 
Canadian guy who sang “Seasons In The Sun” in the 
'60's, and also another guy who runs the Noize To Go 
record store just down the street here .... the three of us 
came up with this idea to try and stop this pollution that 
was being caused by the paper mill here in BC. There 
was toxic waste going into the air and the water. We 
said, “Why don't we try and get Bryan Adams to play?”, 
because he's a fuckin' pop star and will attract way more 
people than fuckin' D.O.A. will. We managed to talk his 
manager into it, even though he hates my guts for always 
talking shit about him. So he did it and I wish I had a 
tape of it because at the end of the second night Bryan 
Adams and I are doing a duet version of Ben E King's 
“Stand By Me” (laughs). We're trading off versus and 
singing the chorus together (laughs). D.O.A. had finished 
playing and I was standing by the side of stage when 
Bryan waved me over to sing with him on this song. I so 
wish I had a fuckin' tape of that (laughs). 

RIOT. 77: What about David Lee Roth? 

JOE: Oh yeah (laughs). That was actually Poison who 
were meant to be playing, but the guy broke his leg the 
night before, so they announced us at the last minute. 
There were about twelve thousand people at this show. 
We got up there and played and the fuckin' Poison fans 
hated us and were throwing shit at us, so we got in fist- 
fights with them. Then I got in an argument with David 
Lee Roth's manager and we were pushing and shoving 
each other. I blame my hockey upbringing where you're 
told not to back down but rather give him an elbow in the 
face (laughs). I had a very aggressive background as a 
kid, which I'm trying to suppress now (laughs). Anyway, 
David's manager chucked me out of the show as soon as 
we'd finished playing. He threw us and all of our gear out 
the back door of the coliseum. 

RIOT. 77: I wanted to ask you about your involve¬ 
ment with the Green Party of Canada. Didn't you run 
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COLONOLJD. WILKES: Is 

this magazine related to 
Razorcake? 

RIOT. 77: No, that's an 
interview with the guys 
behind Razorcake. You're 
familiar with that maga¬ 
zine, yeah? 

JD: Yeah, a buddy of mine 
writes for them. 

RIOT. 77: Oh yeah, who's 
that? 

JD: Bradley Williams. 

He's from Alabama; he's 
sort of a freelancer. He's 
the one who did Hasil 
Adkins' last big interview. 
I'm not sure if it was his 
last interview ever, but it 
was certainly the most 
comprehensive interview 
I've ever read with him. 

He covered him issue 
after issue and it was very 
exhaustive, but he ended 
up sort of accidentally 
divulging the where¬ 
abouts of Hasil Adkins' 
house in West Virginia, 
by saying he got lost and 
was trying to find the 
place. If you read it, the 
way he wrote it down, 
you can put two and two 
together. If you wanted 
to be a private investiga¬ 
tor, there're enough 
clues in the article to 
you to his house. 
He got in a lot of 
trouble for it actu¬ 
ally. Bradley 
used to play in a 
Jug music 
band called the 
Pine Hill 
Haints. 

RIOT. 77: 

How 


lead 


was Vancouver last night? 

JD: Oh, it was real good. They were very appreciative 
up there. 

RIOT. 77: Compared to the States? 

JD: You can't say Canada is better than America or 
America is better than Canada. America is just so varied 
in its geography and its cultures. From county to county, 
state to state, you don't know what you're going to get 
yourself into; it might be great or it might suck. It really 
depends on the culture of the town; is there a Rock n' 

Roll culture or a Hillbilly culture in that town? Is there 
anything left of centre that will support you? If so great, if 
not then you keep moving. There could be some market 
out there in the Midwest in Kansas or Nebraska that you 
didn't know about where you can clean up. But you can 
turn a corner and find a place where you're not welcome 
just as easily. 

RIOT. 77: Which places would they be? 

JD: Where we're not welcome? 

RIOT. 77: Yeah. 

JD: Well, let's see. A long time ago we played one of 
these boom-boom dance clubs; you gotta be careful. It 
was one of these clubs where they go to booty dance n' 
all that. They had a dirty piano act open up for us; you 
know where they sing like Billy Joel songs but make the 
words dirty? Of course the audience loved 'em and then 
we came out and they damn near lynched us on the spot. 
It was actually a John Deere tractor convention, so it was 
all these blue-collar folks, but who hate Hillbilly music and 
do not want to be reminded of it. They don't want to feel 
like we're making fun of them by playing it. It was some 
limey-ass promoter who put us on and he didn't under¬ 
stand American culture and failed to realize that really 
blue-collar folks are into Rap nowadays. That's the real 
shame about it; they don't cotton to their own kinda music 
anymore, that's grandpa's music, you know? We've been 
divorced from our culture and made feel ashamed of it; 
ashamed of our birthright, ashamed of our heritage. So if 
you get into a town where that's the main mindset, you're 
in trouble. There're still some red state towns here and 
there that do embrace it though ... 

RIOT. 77: What's a red state? I thought communism 
was a hanging offence in America (laughs). 

JD: No man, not communism. A red state would be a 
more conservative state, where they vote primarily 
Republican. It's funny how it's switched though, you're 
right, whereas red used to mean communist, now it 
means conservative. It all came from the election when 
CNN and Fox News would put up a map to show who 
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was winning in what state. Arbitrarily Republicans were 
assigned the red colour and Democrats were assigned 
the blue colour. If the Republicans were winning in a cer¬ 
tain state the map would show it as red and if the 
Democrats were winning it would show it as blue. Yeah, 
in this Fox News era red now means Republican. The 
conservative states would generally be in the Midwest 
and the South; places where a lot of times they're 
ashamed of their Hillbilly roots, their grandparents and 
their heritage. Why? Because of Madison Avenue and 
Hollyweird. The brainwashing that's gone on in pop cul¬ 
ture has made the Southern white male out to be public 
enemy number one. It's reversed racism. The post civil 
war reconstruction is still with us today, pummelling away 
at out psyche, our heritage and our pride. The way we 
make amends is through liberal white guilt... becoming 
white Rap enthusiasts and wearing baggy pants with bas¬ 
ketball jerseys down to our knees. A one-size-fits-all 
slobbery. We've been completely sold a bill of goods just 
because of some reversed racist slam against the white 
man. I'll call it like it is. 

RIOT. 77: Do you avoid going into 
these areas you're talking about or do 
you take it on board as a challenge? 

JD: We have to find a certain, particular 
spot; a safe zone. Usually college 
towns or something like that will be open 
minded enough to let us in. It's not like 
we're Klansmen or anything like that; 
don't get me wrong, but we're wearing 
our Hillbilly roots on our sleeves and that's politically 
incorrect. It's who we are; I'm not gonna get up there 
and start rapping; I'm not gonna get up there and start 
playing Reggae and grow some dreadlocks. I'm gonna 
be who I am and I'm from Kentucky. I was born in Texas 
and raised in Paducah, Kentucky; I'm a Southerner and 
there's nothing wrong with that. There's nothing wrong 
with making music like that; that's authentic. If it's okay 
for Woody Allen to be a neurotic New York City Jew, then 
it's okay for me to be a psychotic Southern Christian and 
be exactly who I was born to be and make the kinda 
music that exudes out of me naturally and not put on 
some fake Funky, Groove, Urban bullshit show to try and 
convince people I'm hip and with it. It's not worth it. 

RIOT. 77: You're saying you're a Christian then yeah? 
JD: Yeah, well that's the culture that we're brought up 
with. It's my identity. Whether I still adhere to everything 
... I mean obviously I've backslid, I'm in a Rock n' Roll 
band. You're Christian whether or not you practice or go 
to church; it's part if your psyche in the bible-belt where I 
come from. It's in your blood and just becomes part of 
who you are. You hear bible verses, you get the guilt 
trips ... you get all the bad things and all the good things 
that come with it and there're plenty of good things. For 
example, having a sense of respect for elders and a 
sense of morality. But then there's also this Christ-haunt¬ 
ed fear that Jesus is lurking in the trees wherever you go, 
watching everything you do. 


RIOT. 77: What religion is a Christian exactly in 
America? Can that be any religion? 

JD: Down South it would be mostly Protestant. 

Southern Baptists, Church of Christ, Protestants, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians ... that would be the 
Christianity of the South. Even through there are 
Catholics as well and you've got some Jews too. It's 
changing now actually; it used top be very much fire and 
brimstone, but now we have mega churches and a corpo¬ 
rate stylized version of religion, where they preach feel¬ 
good, anti-dogma ... happy hand-clapping music and 
praise songs in lieu of ancient archaic Gospel songs that 
came over with the mayflower. They've eschewed all of 
the old traditions of our grandparents. This happened 
post 1960's sexual/drug revolution. It was the iconoclasm 
of the '60's dissident movement in America that lead us to 
the point we are at now, where we're ashamed of our 
heritage and anything that reminds us of our roots and 
our collective American culture. We have a unique 
American culture, yet we're not allowed to embrace or 
even acknowledge it. All that flies nowadays is feel-good 


politics and drive-thru, fast-food culture. Music and enter¬ 
tainment nowadays is like a Big Mac - easily digestible, 
disposable and here-today, gone-tomorrow. Nobody 
wants anything that keeps them grounded or reminds 
them of something bigger than themselves. 

RIOT. 77: Do you find that just in America or every¬ 
where you go? It seems all the crappy American 
stuff gets exported around the world, while all the 
interesting stuff remains here, firmly planted in the 
underground. 

JD: Oh god yeah. It's sad. But at the same time I'm 
proud of America for all of its innovations in technology 
and medicine. The rest of the world would be up shit- 
creek without all of this. Things that have really saved 
our asses as a human race have come from the innova¬ 
tions of capitalistic competition. Osama Bin Laden is 
wearing a Timex watch and driving a Ford truck, whilst 
wanting to bomb us back to the Stone Age where he 
lives. You gotta give America its due for creating a lot of 
great things, but now it's almost like we've stretched that 
bubblegum out so far that it's starting to break. It's been 
stretched so much that it's now just a tiny strand and 
won't be long before it breaks and the whole thing comes 
tumbling down, just like the Roman Empire did. It's 
bound to happen; it will either come in the form of a 
domestic implosion or cataclysm from above. 

RIOT. 77: The first time I came across the Shack 
Shakers was by complete accident. You just got up 


on stage after a band had finished playing at the 
Voodoo Lounge in Dublin. I later found out you'd 
been supporting Robert Plant earlier that evening up 
the road in the Olympia. Do you recall that night at 
all? 

JD: Yeah, yeah. It was just like five songs and Marky 
played with an electric bass. It was actually a local 
Dublin girl named Star who had us come down and crash 
that place. There was some Celtic Punk band playing 
there that night... 

RIOT. 77: Blood Or Whiskey. 

JD: Right... and we used their equipment. It was like 
you crash a party; we just blew it out and got the hell 
outta there. It was fun because the whole time on the 
Plant tour there was a lot of pressure to mind your P's 
and Q's and hope you don't fall on your face. You have 
to be good. So getting down to play at that club after¬ 
wards was like an explosion of angst. 

RIOT. 77: Was that something you done in other 
cities ... where you try and find a small club to play in 
after the gig? 

JD: Not as much as we should. That 
would be really great but we haven't 
been on a whole lot of big tours in 
Europe. Usually when we go there 
we're sluggin' it out at Punk Rock 
clubs, so we're already doing that. 

The Plant tour was our first big tour of 
Europe where we were playing 
Theatres, so it's good to keep it real 
and try touch base with those Punk clubs that we came 
out of. 

RIOT. 77: You mentioned earlier that the kind of 
music you play is traditionally blue collar music, but 
you're a college boy, is that right? 

JD: Yeah, I'm an art-school graduate. I graduated in 
western Kentucky. 

RIOT. 77: A degree? 

JD: Yup. That's a degree. 

RIOT. 77: So do think it’s fair to say that the music 
that influences you generally isn't played by college 
boys? 

JD: That's right. In fact I stood out like a sore thumb 
there. I went to a very rural college. Most of the people 
there are children of farmers getting their degree in agri¬ 
culture or becoming a doctor or something like that. I 
was an art student and seemed to be the only one there 
interested in the culture of the area. Everyone else was 
more or less in denial about it and becoming hippies or 
indie-rock, art-damaged kids. I really like the old days, 
like there's a certain look and feel to old photographs of 
your grandparents. If you go back and look at my family 
history, we were all college educated Southerners. My 
great grandfather was a lawyer, like Atticus Finch from 
“To Kill A Mockingbird”. He'd wear a white suit to the 
courthouse. I'm proud to be an educated Southerner. I 
don't wish to be misconstrued as a dumb-fuck Hillbilly 
inbred. I'm proud to be educated but I'm also proud of 


We've been completely sold a bill of goods 
just because of some reversed racist slam 
against the white man. I'll call it like it is. 
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the roots from which I've sprung. Where I come from is a 
place of pride and heritage, where horse-smart can go 
side by side with education. You don't have to be a fuck 
up to be from the South. The South is not Jerry Springer. 
I think of the South more along the lines of Cajun cook¬ 
ing, it's just spicier. It's a lot more interesting to think of it 
that way than to think of it just as a cesspool. The whole 
world is a cesspool, why just pick on the South? 

RIOT. 77: Ok, but the point I was getting at about col¬ 
lege education was that unlike other countries where 
anyone can be educated, here in America its restrict¬ 
ed to those with money and the music you're influ¬ 
enced by comes from a class of people in America 
who felt they were being shut out of society as a 
result of being poor and their music was a direct 
reflection of this ... that's where the Blues and Rn'B 
came from, right? I mean it clearly wasn't being 
played by the college educated, middle-class of 
America. 

JD: That's probably true. I mean, personally speaking 
for me I got a scholarship and worked my way through 
college. I don't have any debt or anything; it was a state 
school. With a scholarship they'll give you money if they 
feel you've excelled at something. For instance my port¬ 
folio was strong so they gave me a little bit of money to 
help me through, but I worked as a janitor while I was in 
school to pay off my debt. I mean, okay it’s not the same 
for everybody; like my sister and my wife both finished 


to get out of themselves and they have a mass hysterical 
moment together. That is what is like Punk Rock and it 
was an easy transition to go from that Christian school 
that I went to, right into the Punk Rock clubs of Paducah. 
The best Punk scenes are in towns like these where peo¬ 
ple have more steam to blow out. They'll rent an 
American Legion Hall or an Elks Lodge or a JC Civic 
Centre or something like that. They're like these hal¬ 
lowed halls where the Masons have their goings on, but 
they'll open up the ballroom on the weekends for the 
Punk Rock kids to come in and have a show while they're 
gone. There'd be kids fuckin' naked on stage, covered in 
blood, shiftin' themselves, hangin' from the rafters, play¬ 
ing the flute upside down ... stuff that just blew my mind, 
but that wasn't too far off that display of raw emotion that 
I saw in church. 

RIOT. 77: ... and who was that first band that you 
saw that really did it for you? 

JD: You've probably never heard of him. He was a local 
legend in Paducah, Kentucky and I was transfixed upon 
this guy. He was president of the Pipe Fitters Union, a 
Punk Rock legend and total psycho on stage. He would 
blindfold himself, take out an apple, throw it in the air, pull 
out a samurai sword and cut it in half at the end of every 
show. He'd go into a stream of consciousness ... poetry 
on stage that was so brilliant but you could tell it was 
totally improvised. He had a brilliant mind and was com¬ 
pletely fearless on stage. He'd take out nunchucks and 


Rockabilly 
records that 
I was into 
early-on and 
I remember 
really taking 
to them. 
RIOT. 77: 

Do you 
think the 
Shack 
Shakers 
music is 
just resur¬ 
recting 
things from 
the past or 
are there 
any for¬ 
ward-think¬ 
ing influ¬ 
ences in 
there? 

JD: I don't 
know if I'd 
say “forward' 
thinking”; I'm 
obsessed 


college with tons of debt, but they went to fancy colleges. 

I went to a plain old state college in Western Kentucky; a 
very obscure college but it was a great art school. I 
learned a lot about how to paint and draw and got inter¬ 
ested in the music through the local people. I got a bet¬ 
ter education probably from just hanging out with the right 
kind of people rather than learning from the classes, if 
you know what I mean? 

RIOT. 77: You've referred to religion in the past as 
your first experience of Punk Rock. Why did you 
mean by that exactly? Surely the difference between 
the two is that Punk Rock was supposed to encour¬ 
age you to think for yourself, whereas religion is 
about telling you how to think? 

JD: Yeah, yeah, yeah. I think what I meant by that was 
... not the political sense of it, but more the cathartic, vis¬ 
ceral aspects of Punk Rock and charismatic religion are 
very similar, because both require an exorcism of angst. 
Now if you go to a Catholic church, you're not going to 
get that. If you go to a holy-roller, Southern fried, charis¬ 
matic church, there's dancing, there's a band, there's 
electric guitars, there's people doing back-flips, laying on 
hands ... I even happened upon an exorcism once. 
Another time I saw a guy jump up on the back of a pew 
and run from pew-back to pew-back all the way up to the 
sanctuary. It was a cathartic release; an explosion of 
what they call the collective effervescence and what that 
is, is when people get together with something they need 


swing 'em around and start ululating like Jello Biafra ... 
and then go off into some poetry like you've never heard 
before in your life. Like some guy screaming in his sleep. 
I seen that and said “Oh, this is what I want to do. 
Something is calling out to me now!”. I figured I could 
take all that art stuff I learned in school - how to compose 
things and present them to the public, take my passion 
for expression, emoting all three of these experiences- 
college, church and Punk Rock - and present them in a 
palatable way to the public. I believed I could really craft 
something out of this and had the know-how to do this 
and present it to people, whilst at the same getting to see 
the world. 

RIOT. 77: What you've done to American music 
reminds me a lot of what The Pogues done to Irish 
music. Was their aesthetic an influence on you at 
all? 

JD: Absolutely. I love that band. We opened for 
them at the Filmore in San Francisco last year and 
Shane passed out on me. I felt baptized in his 
vomit. 

RIOT. 77: The Blasters are another band that 
spring to mind ... they always referred to what 
they did as simply American music in the 
same way The Pogues were just play¬ 
ing authentic Irish music. 

JD: That's right. Yeah, yeah, I love The 
Blasters. They were on compilations of 
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all the one? 






we're by no means the first roots American band to draw 
on these influences. So in that sense what we do is not 
new and when you think about it what are those styles 
only Europe's Blues. The Blues of the downtrodden, 
blue-collar, European crowds. All of that dates so far 
back and is so ancient and I hear a lot of it in what we do 
- that bouncy two-beat pulse that you'll hear in Johnny 
Cash's two-beat pulse, the Texas Polka two-beat pulse, 
the Appalachia two-beat pulse. That's not just America; 
it’s the world. But what is America, but the world? 
America is all the dissidents and psychopaths from 
around the world dumped over here trying to work it out 
and that's what's so great about it. 

RIOT. 77: So do you listen to much new music, new 
bands? Music that isn't influenced so much by the 
past? 

JD: Modern bands? 

RIOT. 77: Yeah. 

JD: Hmmmm ... well everything seems to be Emo or 
Indie-Rock or Rap or Bubblegum and I just can't... I 
mean, there're new bands out there that I like, but they're 
rootsy and the ones I like have something to do with their 
heritage, their lineage and their place in history. They 
have an ability to channel those ancient tones from that 
original spark of creation. They act as an antenna or a 
lightening road to all of this. It's the Pine Hill Haints, Slim 
Cessna's Auto Club, Flat Duo Jets, the 357 String Band, 
16 Horsepower, Woven Hand ... There are a lot of bands 


I don't want 
to get too 
metaphysi¬ 
cal, but I 
look at 
what we do 
as cutting 
edge, I look 
at it as vis¬ 
ceral, cathar¬ 
tic and 
American. 
But universal 
too ... look, 
we've got 
Gypsy, 
Klezmer and 
Latin influ¬ 
ences, but 
then the 
early 

Rockabilly 
did that too; 
they worked 
in all kinds of 
Salsa and 
Latin 

rhythms into 


especially when you turn 35. So if we just had a little bit 
of help from someone ... some sort of leg up from some 
corporate interest that could help us and give us an extra 
gust of wind to keep it moving on. I'm not saying we're 
going to throw in the towel if it doesn't happen, but we're 
killing ourselves out here and it would be nice to have 
some sort of mainstream recognition. 

RIOT. 77: You're on Yep Roc Records at the moment. 
What sort of a record label is that? 

JD: It's sort of like a major independent label. There're a 
lot of bands on the label and they help out as best they 
can and are a really good label, but it would be a lot easi¬ 
er if we had the luck of say someone like the Rev. Horton 
Heat. Just a couple of major label records before they 
cut 'em loose. Because then they can cruise on that 
achievement for years and years as an independent 
band. They've got that momentum from that original 
media push. Of course the major label is going to screw 
you; we know that, but it will get you out there and people 
will know your name very quickly. Those that are gonna 
take to it are gonna take to it and will grow with you and 
hopefully remain faithful, even after you've lost your deal. 
RIOT. 77: Yeah, The Supersuckers kinda went down 
that path. Used a major label to get a name for them¬ 
selves and soon after it fell through, managed to 
establish the band as an independent force. 

JD: Yeah, I think they did that and they're coasting off of 
it now. And that's the trick; that's how to do it. But we're 


based in Nashville as well, which doesn't help. Bands 
from Nashville are always going to be branded a Country 
act. We're not from L.A., we're not from New York, we're 
from the South. And that's fine; that's what we are. It's 
up to me to start branching out now and become a film 
maker, an artist, a cartoonist and all the things I trained to 
be in school ... become more of a Renaissance man. If I 
can't just be a musician then I'll be everything I ever 
wanted to be, because I'll have the time and freedom to 
indulge a little in each. 

RIOT. 77: Yeah, what's the deal with that film you've 
made, “Seven Signs”? 

JD: It's out of my hands now; we've just submitted it to 
Sundance so we'll see what happens. “Seven Signs” is a 
movie I shot about the soul of the South and how it's in 
jeopardy from corporate interests, mega churches, man¬ 
sions, gated communities, strip malls and Walmart. All of 
these things are encroaching upon the indigenous cul¬ 
ture, the language, the music ... all of these corporate 
interests and conglomerates are encroaching upon some¬ 
thing that is important to me and that something is 
Southern identity. I'm not just talking about white 
Southern identity either; I'm talking about the Delta, the 
Blues and also the white man's Bluegrass, the Cajuns ... 
all of these people and their unique flavours. From 
Appalachia to the Delta, it's all getting more and more 
choked out and disposed of by pop culture and George 
Bush's America. 


what they did 
to break it 
up. Just lis¬ 
ten to Onie 
Wheeler, 
Jimmie 
Logsdon or 
Hank Snow; 
they all 
worked in 
Rumba and 
so 


out there shooting for the same ghostly, other-worldly 
mysticism, deeply rooted in either the culture of the South 
or of the Wild West and those are the areas I'm interested 
in. That's who I am and I'm proud of it. 

RIOT. 77: In an interview with Dublin fanzine 
Lonesome Highway you expressed a need to sign 
with a major label sometimes soon if the band was to 
prosper. Do you still feel the same way, given that 
the band looks to be building a sizable profile on its 
own now, without a major label behind it? 

JD: Career-wise, to keep food on the table, if we want to 
continue on to build and build, it would certainly help. We 
can keep doing it this way, but if we had one major label 
record come out, we could coast off that until we're ready 
to quit. The way we do it now is hard. 

RIOT. 77: It's still tough yeah? 

JD: It's not as hard; we're not couch-surfing anymore 
and we each get our own hotel room every night and 
usually get treated real nice. But it's a really hard, 
athletic event that goes on every night. It's a very 
physically demanding show to wrestle with the audi¬ 
ence and try to expel the demons in them and your¬ 
self each and every night. To conjure that energy 
not artificial angst. It's not this poseur 
lall Punk thing, it's the real deal. Its blood, 
sweat, snot and puke. The place looks 
like a mess every night because we give it 
everything we've got. That's hard to do, 
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There're few things in life more enlightening than happening across a new 
band or piece of music that truly blows your mind. It what can sometimes 
feel like a sea mediocrity, many of todays up and coming Punk Rock bands 
want it all handed to them on a plate. Nobody it seems wants to become 
anything anymore. Music is more accessible than ever before, everyone 
and their kid brother plays in a band, but somehow even with all this interest 
it appears too many of 'em miss the point. At a time when there're more 
causes than ever to be rallying against, it’s somewhat ironic that bands have 
ended up with less and less to say. Enter Boston's Street Dogs. Here is a 
band that takes the ethics upon which Punk Rock built itself - ones of 
respect, integrity and honesty - and applied them to modern times, proving 
this outlook still remains a viable ethos from which your Punk Rock band can 
solidify its reputation on. And as far as reputations go, they don't come 
much more solid than the Street Dogs. Singer Mike McColgan opted out of 
the Dropkick Murphy's on the eve of their international success and to many he was the lifeblood of that band; an irreplaceable 
figure. He's remained tight-lipped about his reasons for leaving, other than to say he wanted to pursue a lifetime ambition of 
joining the Boston Fire Service. Some things were just meant to be however and a couple of years into his Fire Service call¬ 
ing, he began putting together a new band that would eventually go on to become the Street Dogs. Mike's love of old time 
Punk Rock combined with his Hardcore upbringing came together with co-founder Johnny Rioux's Street Punk pedigree to cre¬ 
ate a sound that was both captivating and uplifting. Lyrically you get a sense of a group of people prepared to do the right thing 
in life, regardless of the consequences. It comes as no surprise that McColgan's background is one of a strong trade union 
tradition - a tradition which has rightfully been transported into the ethos of the Street Dogs. Their lifestyles back up their 
mouths. There's an integrity in this band that ensures they don't get passed off as another Punk Rock commodity - something 
which isn't lost on their following. In the space of five years the band is already getting set to record their fourth full length 
album and their run of top quality Punk records is showing no signs of waning. Their annual series of festive gigs rolled into 
New York City's Knitting Factory venue this year, which is where I caught up with Mike McClogan to conduct this interview in 
the Street Dogs tour bus outside the club. Bassist Johnny Rioux was also present for parts of the interview. 
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(Photos taken on the tour bus, with live shots from the Knitting Factory, New York City.) 
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RIOT. 77: So, big night 
tomorrow in Boston? 

MIKE MCCOLGAN: 

Yeah, we're having our 

annual “Wreck The Halls” ^ 

show that we do. We do Hw 

the Boston show every 

year, but now we're start- 

ing to do a small tour as ^Bpjk 

well, hence why we're Mk 

here in New York tonight. iB|m§ 1 

RIOT. 77: Is that being 

filmed for a DVD tomor- jf { 

going to film actually. I \ 11 - - -^/z 

think the next time we're _ ^BBFj \) 

going to film will be in the ^W '\- ~ '~Si^P^' / / 

Fall of 2008. That'll be in ' jB£ \p'~-Pp~^Z 

Boston when we do a ^rfflr 

RIOT. 77: Do you hate IHSr \\\' ~^" 

New York as much as E| 
other Bostonians? 

MIKE: Just the Yankees, y*' 

The people are the salt of I 

the earth, just like the peo- I \VV 

pie from Boston. They'll 
look you in the eye, tell 

you how they feel and not hold any quarter. It's really a sporting rivalry, an East Cost with hazardous material spi 
thing. Oklahoma City Bombing. 5 

RIOT. 77: The first time I saw the Street Dogs was supporting Flogging Molly in come onto the scene at one 

Dublin over three years ago. That was a big tour to get on for a new band. How people break down and cry. 

did it come about? You expect the unexpected 

MIKE: Early on in 2003 we did some East Coast dates with Flogging Molly and their RIOT. 77: Has it had any 

manager Gary Schwindt was really interested in talking to us. We spoke with him for MIKE: Since I was a youm 

a time and it went back and forth and then ultimately we brought him aboard as our Medically I was always curi< 

manager. He's kept us busy, kept us honest and kept our feet on the ground ever he would just be cool about 

since. We work hard, sing about what's in our blood, our hearts and on our minds. on his feet. I've kinda follow 

We try and keep it as honest as we can and I think we've done alright with that of it - if someone's cut, if sc 

approach. We're grateful to be where we're at for sure. if a baby's choking - you jui 

RIOT. 77: You've released a substantial amount of work since forming. Is that to deal with it and to get it ri 
by design? fallout from trauma and stre 

MIKE: No, it isn't by design. Since we started we've just never stopped writing. As Two or three weeks down tf 
soon as we were done with the first album, “Savin Hill” we had some songs left over just laugh it off. Someone'! 

and then we just started writing again. Then we made “Back To The World” and Nate RIOT. 77: A lot of fire fig! 

Albert worked with us on both those albums and kept advising us to keep writing and fering with its aftermath, 

be prolific. I think the fact of the matter is this - with us it’s either full blown or nothing after it? 

at all and since we've decided to commit to this it’s been full blown. I'm either crazy MIKE: When two towers o 

with songwriting or do nothing at all; I'm either really hot or really cold. But it certainly all of that stuff falls down to 

was not by design. We're gonna put out another record next year. I mean there's no ing that they put in those bi 

shortage of things to say or write about these days, that's for sure, and we've got some atmosphere, to the best of r 

things to say. translated means cancerous 

RIOT. 77: Did you have a lot of ideas built up in the interim between leaving weren't wearing H.E.P.A. re 

Dropkick Murphy's and joining the Street Dogs? They just wanted to find the 

MIKE: Not really. When I departed Dropkick Murphy's in April of '98 I was focused in fibreglass or any of that s 

on trying to join the Boston Fire Department, which was a pretty intense process; it was cancer cluster and 9/11 and 

like a two year process. I got hired in November of 2000 and worked on the job for the first-responders who we 

four years. I had some stuff kicking around but it wasn't until 2002 or 2003 when RIOT. 77: They're really t 

Street Dogs started forming up and began working towards “Savin Hill” that the ideas MIKE: Of course they are; 

really started flowing. That's really where it all started. “Savin Hill” sparked a flurry of for what they're doing and tl 

activity as far as songwriting and playing live and a desire to release recordings. They're fighting the good fig 

RIOT. 77: How are things locally in Boston now as far as a music scene goes? on their side, mainly Democ 

It seems a lot quieter than it was in the '90's? RIOT. 77: Giuliani was re 

MIKE: There're still a lot of bands doing their thing. Far From Finished are playing a MIKE: Yes, he was. I'd rs 

lot, a good band called Red Invasion, Darkbuster have broken out of the local scene to RIOT. 77: You're current!' 

play on bigger tours, The Unseen have gone national and of course Dropkick Murphy's MIKE: Yeah, I'm on a Lea\ 

are national. There's a ^^^^ 
band we're playing with 
tomorrow actually called 
Death And Taxes which is 
Jeff Morris from The 
Bruisers; they're like a 
Rockabilly Punk type thing 

and they're pretty good. f ™ C*|SN 

Jason Bennett and The * ^ JBjflj 

Resistance have ex-mem- jg | 

bers of The Pug Uglies ^ 

and things of that nature. k W 

So there's still some activi- / 7 f 

ty going on and there're / ^ 

still some good bands / PfjB 

around, but the ’90’s was mvm 

certainly a special era, no ^ ^ r ‘w | 

doubt about it. 1JHH 

RIOT. 77: Did joining ^ 1 UB 

the Fire Department live 

up to your expecta- ™ BBm 

MIKE: It surpassed j mmm 

them. You really serve jl Hr' 

the public. You're a miti- / mmB^ J 

gator of calamity. You / KSMa 

show up and try to bring 

everything back to the sta- //| ^ - - N* Afl\ 


tus quo Put out the fire, 
address the medical situation 
and transport people to the 
hospital. It's an amazing job 
and no two days are the same. 
They're a special breed of 
people. Society at large will 
call them heroes, but the peo¬ 
ple that do it... they don't want 
to be called that. They do 
their job and accept the 
responsibility because they 
chose it.. They're selfless and 
focused. It's the best job I've 
ever had. There's a lot of 
camaraderie involved; it’s a 
great profession. 

RIOT. 77: I know people say 
they like the idea of saving 
lives and whatnot, but is 
there actually much saving 
lives involved? I know 
where I come from, most of 
their time is spent putting 
out stolen cars and being 
bricked by the local youth. 
MIKE: I think fire suppression 




















want to project that far down the 
road. Like I say, I'm focused on 
chasing down the best possible fuck¬ 
in' show of my existence tonight. 

I'm trying to find that perfect perform¬ 
ance that has eluded me since I 
started in this business. That might 
be too dramatic or over the top, but 
fuck it, forgive me for caring. That's 
how I am. I'm full blast into it. All 
day long I'll analyze it and rethink it - 
How do we say it better, how do we 
play it better, how do we do it better? 

I love it and feel so fuckin' grateful to 
be doing it, I really do. It's kinda 

pathetic, but that's how I feel. It is 'A 

that over the top and it is that heavy. // 

To have gotten the opportunity to not 

only do it once, but to now be doing A 

it again, is amazing. That isn't lost 

RIOT 77: Are you pro cop? 

When you were in Dropkick ' ■■ 

Murphy's you wrote a song called “John Law” commending the police. 

MIKE: I co-wrote that song with Ken Casey. I'm pro police officers who do their job 
correctly and cleanly without any corruption. I'm opposed to officers who engage in 
corruption or heavy handedness or brutality or who don't believe in service to the com¬ 
munity or the social and civil rights aspect of the job. That's where I stand. 

RIOT. 77: You must have seen a huge conflict in that though, growing up as 
part of the Punk scene in Boston, no? I mean, it was notorious for police 
oppression. 

MIKE: It's like priests. ^ 


real Conservative state. The point I 
i |B| was making was that it was strange how 

if you travel just a few miles north, the 
1 politics are 180 degrees different to 

^ Bp what they are in Massachusetts. It's a 

which in turn, because of the nature of 
wh at Republicanism is, makes it anti- 

JHElf Union for the most part. There're some 

Republican means anti-Union. 

A Everybody in the group is from a work- 

] ff ing class background and everybody is 

pretty much pro-Union. 

RIOT. 77: How far do you take your 
Union values? Is all your merchan¬ 
dise Union made? 

MIKE: Recently we all sat down and 
put it under heavy scrutiny and made 
the decision that as and from 2008 we 
J | 1 1 i are making the move over to 100% 

\ I ml American apparel. We've been 

assured by the people who back us and 
assist us with our merchandise that our stuff is made under conditions that are fair and 
equitable and aren't sweatshop. But we want to take it a step further and put our 
money where are mouths are, so in 2008 in will be strictly American apparel and that's 
it. 

RIOT. 77: Good stuff. Do you know of any bands that have gone to those 
lengths? 

MIKE: I remember The Explosion exclusively used it and I think Alkaline Trio has it 

that way. I'm sure there's 
a myriad of other bands 

f that do it as well. 

RIOT. 77: Does that 
make it more expen- 

MIKE: It may be a little 
bit more expensive, but 
we'll be the first casualties 
of our conscience and 
take a little hit. We'll try 
to defray costs as much 
as humanly possible. 
JOHNNY: The customer 
will pay maybe a dollar 
versus us paying two dol- 

MIKE: Yeah, we'll take 
the hit for doing the right 
thing, but it's clearly a 


RIOT. 77: What company do you currently use? 

JOHNNY: We use Cinder Block for some stuff and JSR who we're very close with. 
I've worked with JSR for years. The Dropkick's and the Bosstones use JSR too and 
I've had a relationship with the guy for a long time, so he knows what we're looking for. 
The only thing a merchandising company can do when they're buying a bulk of t-shirts 
is try do the best job they can to ensure it's not created in a sweatshop. But there's 
never 100% certainty unless you go straight American apparel. Otherwise your 
excuse is no different to the excuses Walmart and these shitty big corporations give. 

So, yeah, we're gonna pay the extra 
money, but that's what it takes to 

P ensure the products are born out of fair 

wages and fair treatment of workers. 
RIOT. 77: Union workers seem very 
proud of Union membership in 
America, which is great. There's no 
sitting on the fence. It's clearly print¬ 
ed on products that are Union made. 
It really draws a line in the sand. 
MIKE: There've been all sorts of docu¬ 
mented cases of sweatshops, both in 
and outside of America, where the peo¬ 
ple working there suffer, get paid poorly 
and are treated like shit. I think a lot of 
people in America are now demanding 
that these companies be held to task 
and accountable for being a part of this. 
We've scrutinized that very fuckin' hard 
and wanna do the right thing and walk 
IjA / f the line. That's where we're going with 


RIOT. 77: I read in a recent interview 










with you that you feel competitiveness in society is 
good thing, but how do you feel about competitiveness 
in the workplace? 

MIKE: I think it's inherent biologically, particularly in men, 
but also in women, that there's going to be a level of compe¬ 
tition amongst people, whether it’s in labour or socializing or 
anything for that matter. Regardless of how people feel 
about it, its gonna happen. If it’s in a healthy, safe and reg¬ 
ulated environment where people aren't being cut down or 
hurt or being lay to waste because of competition, I think it’s 
okay. When the best person gets the opportunity to do 
something I think its okay. But certainly there's unhealthy 
competition where one person gets the job and everybody 
else gets canned as a result. I think life is always going to 
be competitive, no matter what facet of it you're dealing with. 
RIOT. 77: I think “Do Or Die” and the “Boys On The 
Docks” EP are widely regarded as Dropkick Murphy's 
finest moments. Do you see those as your own per¬ 
sonal highpoint or do you feel under any pressure to 
outdo those records? 

MIKE: No, not at all. I don't see them as my own best 
moments, but I see them as way beyond exceptional 
moments, for sure. The “Boys On The Docks” EP and the 
“Do Or Die” album caught lightening in a bottle. The mem¬ 
bers of the group, as it was constituted at the time, had a lot 
of things to say and a lot of energy. There was some fire in 
the air back then; something was going on. It's like when 
you heard Tim Armstrong's voice cutting across Rancid's 


MIKE: Yeah, Ken and Al both sang on “Stand Up” and it 
was a good moment. They came into the studio, hung out, 
laughed and joked about how expensive Bruisers shirts 
used to be. They're doing amazing and I couldn't be happi¬ 
er for those guys. They've worked so hard and have written 
great record after great record. They've earned it and I give 
them nothing but praise for that. 

RIOT. 77: Did Ken chase you down for royalties after 
singing on your record? (laughs) 

MIKE: No, he didn't (laughs). 

RIOT. 77: The two bands have never played together 
have they? 

MIKE: Apart from the Warped Tour, no. That was the only 
time we appeared alongside each other. In the future would 
we play together? Yeah, certainly, if we were offered some¬ 
thing. 

RIOT. 77: Is it the same fan base? 

MIKE: I think we share some of the same fans. I would 
assume we do. 

RIOT. 77: You're a big John F. Kennedy fanatic, is that 
right? 

MIKE: Yeah. I think “Profiles In Courage” really turned me 
on to John F. Kennedy. When I was a child, my grandpar¬ 
ents and aunts and uncles had their walls covered with pic¬ 
tures of him, so he cast a shadow over all of us. “Ask not 
what your country can do for you, but what you can do for 
your country” - that was emblazoned in all my families 
homes. I grew up around his books and going to the JFK 


first record. You could really feel it and I think we were a 
part of that. Those were great moments and I hold them 
dear to my heart. Street Dogs is a different time and a dif¬ 
ferent band. There're different things in the air and as a 
writer and a singer I'm just responding to them to the best of 
my ability. I'm not a politician and am the furthest thing 
from an expert, but I gotta say what's on my mind and give 
my point of view. If someone identifies with it or feels the 
same way, fine, if someone doesn't like it and thinks its shit, 
that's fine too. And really that's what it all comes down to at 
the end of the day. 

RIOT. 77: On a business level how is the Street Dogs 
ran in comparison with your time in the Dropkick 
Murphys. I know Ken used to put all the lads on a 
weekly wage. 

MIKE: I'm not entirely certain how Dropkick Murphy's run 
their operation today. I speak with Kenny and Al and Matt 
every now and then and they came in and sang on “Stand 
Up” and we played with them on the Warped Tour. With the 
Street Dogs we do have a salary and there're per diems 
every day above the salaries. That's how we run it. I don't 
know how Dropkick's run it today; you would probably know 
more about that than I would. I don't speak with Ken about 
his business dealings. I know when I was in the group it 
was five dollars a day and that was it. We were cutting our 
teeth in the early stages and didn't have shit. 

RIOT. 77: You were saying there that they sang on one 
of your records. 


library in Boston and learning about his legacy. It's contro¬ 
versial and sad and his assassination was horrible. He was 
just an amazing man, who never got the opportunity to put 
his vision into motion, which I believe would have been very 
good for this nation. 

RIOT. 77: Do you have any conspiracy theories sur¬ 
rounding his assassination? 

MIKE: I'd rather not get into it; it could be a long fuckin' 
night if we go down that road. 

RIOT. 77: ... and how about Bobby Kennedy? 

MIKE: Yeah, I really think the heaviness of losing his broth¬ 
er put a serious burden on him politically. Again, a contro¬ 
versial and untimely assassination. It just harks back to a 
dark and twisted era in American politics, that we seem to 
be reverting back to today, but that's another conversation 
for another day. 

RIOT. 77: Do you think JFK was America's greatest 
president? 

MIKE: Nah, I think Franklin Roosevelt was. His history of 
accomplishment was pretty instrumental in everything from 
labour issues to social security. 

RIOT. 77: Was he just reflecting society at the time or 
do you think values like those would get someone into 
Government in this day and age? 

MIKE: I would like to believe someone like that could exist 
in this day and age, but I think greed has gotten a hold of 
the dog's collar in America and won't let go. How much is 
enough, you know? 
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Now finally after almost 4 
years a brand new Record 
of 13 tracks with some of 
the best songs the band 
has ever written sure to 
impress even the worse 
critics. In this new era the 
message is stronger than 
ever before - there is a 
- sense of urgency coming 
from the band- regarding 
social and political reform 
- it oozes from their 
music and is undeniable 
to any that listen. 
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I Sonic Boom Six - Voodoo Lounge I 


■ JULY 2007: 

' In June of this year Phil Chevron announced the sad news that he had been diag¬ 
nosed with lung cancer, which required immediate treatment and thus his schedule for 
the remainder of '07 had to be canceled. As The Radiators From Space had been 
previously booked to appear at the Voodoo Lounge, they decided to go ahead with 
the gig minus Phil. Gavin Friday was announced as a stand-in for the show a couple 
of weeks in advance. The Voodoo Lounge is the perfect venue for The Radiators to 
be playing in 2007 and this is where they should have held their previous gigs, rather 
than assuming they have the pulling power to fill The Village or Whelan's and embar¬ 
rassing themselves in the process. Toxic Promotions took control of this one and got 
the Punks back in the picture. No fluffy towels, guitar technicians or bottled water 
tonight, this was a stripped down Rock n' Roll gig in Dublin's premiere venue. The 
door price was slashed to a more realistic 15 Euro and as a result of these amend¬ 
ments a decent amount of supporters turned out. When you compare this to a mere 
10 paying customers in Crawdaddy a couple of years ago, it really is quite an 
achievement. As is the policy with The Radiators they insist on having an opening 
act that won't blow them away (i.e. no Punk bands) and as a result the promoter 
came up with Stagger Lee, who by all counts were quite a bit better than expected. 
Female fronted and coupling the sounds of Phil Spector with the Birthday Party, they 
played a set of mostly original material that ranges from the softer quieter moments, 
to raging guitar fretwork, complimented by subtle female vocals. There weren't that 
many there who payed attention to what was going on, but nonetheless Stagger Lee 
braved the conditions and turned in a favorable performance regardless. The 
Radiators From Space wasted little time in boarding the stage as by this time the 
place had filled up considerably. Following a brief introduction from Pete Holidai it 
was straight into “Million Dollar Hero” to get things moving. Up next was “Roxy Girl” 
and a handful of early classics to let the punters know The Rads had arrived. Jesse 
Booth on bass has settled in remarkably well and his back up vocals lend themselves 
excellently to the Rads sound. There was an awkward looking stand holding a lyric 
sheet with a light bulb positioned center-stage for Gavin Friday, who had yet to put in | 
an appearance. I think most of the crowd, myself included, had been under the 
impression that Friday would be performing the entire set with the band, but as it 
turned out he only joined them for the final three or four songs. Pete Holidai was a 
little nervous at the prospect of fronting the band for the first time and and came 
across a little uneasy which is understandable. Steve Rapid pops in and out from 
behind his keyboard to sing the odd piece here and there which is always a highlight 
for me. There was a generous cross section of material aired, including plenty of key i 
moments from their “Trouble Pilgrim” album. “Love Detective” was notably good here j 
with Rapid giving it 100%. Gavin Friday's arrival was met with a hostile response 
from the crowd and amid the greeting of silence, cries of “wanker” and “queer” were 
to be heard. He took it with a pinch of salt however and lunged into “Kitty Rickets” 
and “Faithful Departed” winning them over in the process. Two well- 
chosen numbers for him to perform. Some cover material from T.Rex,] 


Velvet Underground and Flamin’ Groovies was also to be found. Arriving back on 
stage for the encore, Holidai announced, “I've just gotten a text from Phil ... he said 
you're all a pack of cunts” before a couple more songs rounded out the night. By 
far the best performance I've seen in 'em turn in, everything seemed to connect well 
tonight and nothing was forced. Of course the absence of Chevron was noted by all, 
but The Radiators From Space are clearly much better suited to this type of environ¬ 
ment than the one they so desperately want to be a part of. More of this please. 

The Stompin' Ground club at the Voodoo Lounge has been going from strength to 
strength. Attracting a rich mix of Rockabillies, Punks and Skinheads, tonight's bill 
saw The Go Getters from Sweden brought over for a one-off show. A new band 
answering to the name of The Nackers were first to step up to the plate. Allegedly 
from the Ballymun flats, at least two members of the group spoke with foreign 
accents!! The Dutch Gold, tracksuit bottoms and smoke-behind-the-ear were all on 
display. I later learned this was their first gig and taking that into account they 
churned out an impressive set. Musically it was Psychedelic Rock fused with Punk 
and with the added accompaniment of an organ player this created quite the strong 
result. Spellbound put the Psychobilly into tonight's line up next with one of their 
strongest sets to date, at least from what I've seen. Impassioned, furious and fun as | 
always. Frankie Hayes looks like he's been on the steroids, but his unmistakable 
Martin King esque shout-outs remain as hilarious as ever. Was there anyone in the 
room who didn't receive a dedication?? Powerful and striking musicianship and 
vocal performances, this is feel-good territory. Their stage theatrics fit well round the i 
overall focus of the group and its evident they've never sounded better. This type of 
music is at an all-time high around Dublin right now and Spellbound look to be lead¬ 
ing that resurgence. The Go Getters complimented their two support acts wonder¬ 
fully by bringing it all back to basics, with some stripped down Hillbilly and Rock n' 

Roll. Lead by a stand up drummer in the style of Slim Jim Phantom, The Go Getters 
are a popular choice for a backing band to touring solo Rockabilly artists... and you 
I can see why. Exceptionally accomplished and a band who've no doubt done their 
j homework when it comes to roots music. It's clear they've been round the block a 
couple of times. Weaned on a diet of Johnny Burnette, Screamin' Jay Hawkins and 
The Clash, these unrepentant Swedes could peel off those prime vintage licks with 
I the greatest of ease. Cover material was shot at us via the Ramones and The 
j Undertones amongst others, but for me it was their original work that stood out most. 

I Exploding with a powerful and seeping sound, jagged and edgy, but with a buzzing 
I melodic core. The Go Getters know how to confront an audience and take them on 
I a hellbent ride. The crowd were also full on tonight and their energy was sustained 
I throughout, ensuring the band returned for an encore to play us out. I know a con- 
jtender when I see one and this was something that couldn't be missed. 















After a comparatively quiet start to the summer on the gig frontJ 
the bank holiday weekend at the beginning of August saw M 
events begin to take an upturn. Friday night and London's R 
Propaganda And Information Network were in Voodoo Lounge ~ 
as part of their weekend pilgrimage to Paddy shores, that would 
also take in a slot at the S.A.I. Festival in Leitrim. Their usual 
partners in crime Paranoid Visions were omitted from the bill 
this time out, but in their place was New York's The Blame, 
who were also over for the weekend playing a small handful of 
dates around the country. They had a large New York 
entourage with them too by the looks of things and brought a 
great vibe to Voodoo Lounge for an opening band that most 
were unfamiliar with, 
with sharp execution. 


This was top notch stuff and they played jI 

Like a blend of Roger Mirret's Disasters REjgflHBSL 

and our own Stiff Little Fingers, you know the drill by now, but 

this band had the formula spot on and as with any style, it's ■] : 

always great to see a band who can do it well. The emphasis 
was on straight-ahead, power chord Street Rock n 1 Roll. 

Pulverizing hooks and a stage banter that provides contempt 

with a smile. The Blame s sentiments are blatant and in-your- HB 

face, taking no prisoners and unapologetically as New York as ^BEix ,T 

you could get. The punters warmed to them and its clear BH^X Jfl 

there re obvious parallels to be drawn between the swagger of 

this band and that of many Dublin outfits. They handled them- BBEf im 'JljSHff 

selves immaculately, aiming straight for the jugular and visibly 
winning over many new followers, myself included, along the 

way. P.A.I.N. had a hard act to follow but against the odds also put in a strong performance. Their Dub and 
Reggae fused Punk is just the ticket for a Friday night. They know all about dynamics with subtle placement of 
each lick to nicely compliment the last. Taking the vision of bands like The Ruts and The Members had one step 
further, their samples are excellently fused with their songs and never overdone. Playing with hard-hitting confi¬ 
dence and garnering an enthusiastic response throughout, P.A.I.N. hit all the right buttons with the audience. 
Embracing the older Punk sound and mixing up speed with catchy guitar and bass riffs, they remain an energetic 
presentation. Maybe it was just me, but their set seemed to drift by in no time at all and I was only settling into it 
when they walked off stage after “Oh No! It's The Pigs”. They did return for an encore however, even if Deko was 
nowhere to be found when it came to his time to join the band on stage for a run through their Ruts homage 
“Babylon's Burning”. Incidentally there were two other bands on the bill earlier on tonight whom I missed, Team 
Spider and Play Daisy. Maybe next time! 


Bank holiday Monday and I was back for another helping of The Blame, who tonight were appearing at the Stompin' 
Ground Club in Voodoo Lounge, backing up Geordie Psychobilly nuts The Grit. A three band bill and oddly The 
Blame were thrown on first, below Mongohorn. They don't strike me as the type of band to whine about what slot 
they're given and get on with the task at hand. Again they tore through a blistering set of New York Street Punk 
and played with the same am ount of drive and passion that we had witnessed three nights previous. Tracks like 
“Streets Of NY”, “New Generation” and “New York City” can rival those of any 
Mi^^mi|i) i i | inir y mipji ■ other Punk Rock band currently doing the rounds. Phil from P.A.I.N. joined them 
■■Hon stage for a version of “White Riot” which was entertaining considering he 
looked to be having difficulty standing up at this point. 


Melodic Oi! meets Punk 
I and with solid stage presence, this was a blast and distinguished itself well from 
other bands operating in a similar ballpark. Sharp and tight as expected, lets 
hope we see a return visit from The Blame to these shores sometime soon. 
Mongohorn I've encountered before and they really don't cut it for me, especially 
when they follow a band like The Blame. Their run-of-the-mill pedestrian Punk 
consists of some dire cover versions alongside their own brand of under-devel¬ 
oped tunes that sound like they came up with them on the way to the gig. T he ^ 
turnout wasn't great for The Grit, but it was a Monday night after all ^ (jjjj| 
and I'm sure they'd braced themselves for this. Were they even 
playing anywhere else in the country over the weekend or did they mMjSMgdMA 
make the journey over just for one Monday night gig? Seems 
strange. I enjoyed their record released on People Like You last 
year, but live they definitely took it up a notch and added that some- MBH 
thing extra to their songs. It's Psychobilly all the way, but they have»|BBffl|B| 
good dynamics to avoid turning it into a 10Omph Thrash test. Their BSlBBH 
dismay at the half empty hall was difficult to conceal at times, but it |11§1 bRR 
didn't prevent them from turning in a strong set. Loud, boisterous 
and tuneful, The Grit played with aggressive verve and delivered the^^g^^H 
goods with dramatic and intricate playing. Those that did make the 
effort to turn out for this were rewarded with a fine performance and BPBKj BB 
though the numbers were small the quality of music brought out the 
best in 'em. This type of thing really needs a Saturday night audi- I 
ence, and hopefully that will happen in the future. 


The return of Leftover Crack kicked off a weekend of what had to be 

some of the best live music I've ever witnessed on a Dublin stage. 

Got down to the Voodoo Lounge early for this one as Roosky were 

opening the show. Back to the familiar territory of Jawbreaken^^ 

Leatherface, No Means No and Snuff, it comes as no sur- 

prise that amidst their line you'll find members of former 

local favorites Stomach and Pincher Martin . Their sound Kifl 

was crisp and clean, with some excellent dynamics. This 

was my first time to catch the band, but its evident they're 

building up to become something quite special. With 

Roosky having energized the crowd, next up were the 

excellent Droppin' Bombs to take over the reins. This 

band have really strengthened their sound and to me are 

the most convincing and driven young band out there today. 

They've shaken off the Striknien influence to make way for 

their own evolving signature sound. Its difficult to play 

music this fast and heavy without it sounding like noise, but |BiK| 

Droppin' Bombs know every chord change and guitar lick 

like the back of their hand and can pull it off. They're jaw- RjR? 

dropping-ly tight and for many punters were the band of the Bfl^| 

evening. Stza and Ezra from Leftover Crack made a sur- 

prise appearance, albeit with scarves concealing their iden- 

tities, to back the band up on a version of “Gang Control”. 

k Yes indeed this could have easily been the headlining band. 


The Go Getters - Voodoo Lounge 








•• --- 

Great stuff! Billed as their farewell 
tour, Leftover Crack brought the 
full line up with them for this one. 
This included Brad Logan and 
Ezra, who were both absent last 
time round, which meant Stza 
could focus solely on vocals and 
this made a world of difference. It 
was the first date of the tour too 
which was good news for us and 
meant we didn't have to put up with 
the little crybabies stories of how 
hard their life on the road is. Oh, 
but our Stza made up for it in other 
areas though, lemme tell ya! His 
1 rants on alternative issues remain 
j equally misguided. For a band 
who like to play the anti-racist card 
at the drop of a hat surely com¬ 
ments along the lines of “You know, 
I used to hate Ireland because I 
met a couple of Irish guys in New 
York and they were racist, so I 
assumed all Irish people were!” are 
way off the mark? Isn't judging an 
entire race on the actions of a few 
individuals precisely what racism 
I is? Oh, wait I get it, racism only 
I exists when its directed at Blacks, 
right? Pretty shallow sentiments 
[there. While we're on the subject of Stza running his mouth off, I nearly choked on my 
I pint when he commented on the audience being ripped off by the 20 Euro ticket price, 
j What he neglected to mention was the band's extortionate guarantee which inevitably 
I determines the ticket price. Each individual in this band took home more money 
I tonight than the average person in this country earns in a week, so if anyone's ripping 
I off the kids, it certainly isn't the promoter. Try a little closer to home Stza. All of the 
(above is unfortunate as I have to say they played a cracker of a set and proved to me 
[exactly why they're held in such high regard by so many. Their college-boy roots 
[shine through on occasion, but the music was second to none - and that's coming 
[from someone with a healthy disregard for the great unwashed. Driving Punk with 
{Rocksteady breakdowns and some Hip Hop bridges remains the order of the day and 
[they're now at the point where they've enough strong material to draw from to make up 
[a a good solid set. Great stage presence also with the twin-guitar shuffle going that 
[extra mile to create their brickwall sound. An infectious and musically tight package. 

I An explosive release for everybody there, both on and off the stage, by the looks of 
I things! I only hope the hotel afterwards was up to Stza's standards. 

[Holy shit! The Dwarves in Dublin on a Saturday night! Could life get much better? 

| One of the few remaining Punk bands I've always wanted to see but up 'till now had 
[never gotten the chance. Expectations were high for this one, I can assure you! By 
[right it should have been staged in Voodoo Lounge as the half-empty Village proved, 
[but I guess they over-estimated the popularity of the Dwarves in Ireland and thus we 
[had the security and stage barrier to contend with. The Dangerfields were brought 
[along as specials guests for a number of the dates, but received a poor welcome here. 
I Their over-the-top Rock n' Roll theatrics don't seem to go down well with a Dublin 
I crowd - especially if you're the opening band. It can come across a little arrogant and 
Jl think the band picked up on this. Still, a lesson learned as they say. Drummer 
[Andrew Griswold now appears to be accompanied by two Brits, one either side of him, 
[who also join in with the Stadium Rock attitude much to the annoyance of the punters. 
]l actually thought The Dangerfields were alright, they just need to lose the chip on their 
[shoulder and recognize their place; particularly when they're opening for a band as 
[legendary as the Dwarves. Ahh yes, the Dwarves! What can I say? If you were 
[there, no explanation is necessary, if you weren't, no explanation will ever be satisfac- 
[tory. This gig caught 'em roughly halfway through a month long tour of Europe, by 
[which time they'd very much gotten their stride. I've been a devout follower of this lot 
[since first hearing “Blood Guts And Pussy” as a teenager and they're remained a regu¬ 
lar feature on my stereo ever since, producing one quality record after another with 

I each passing year. 
HeWhoCannotBeNamed is back 
in the fold too and clad in just a 
pair of socks and work-boots was 
first to appear on stage and greet 
the crowd with a not-so-subtle 
shake of his wobbly bits. Blag 
quickly joined him alongside the 
remainder of the band, that includ¬ 
ed a bassist dressed as a priest. 
“How It's Done” was the perfectly 
placed opener and precisely what 
the Dwarves preceded to show us 
for the next 40 minutes. Their 
notoriously brief sets have length¬ 
ened only slightly over the years, 
but what some people fail to rec¬ 
ognize is 40 minutes of the 
Dwarves is equal to a lifetime of 
other bands. They can certainly 
cram them songs in, that's for 
sure. No messing about, just one 
classic after the next in a setlist 
that included “Everybody's Girl”, “I 
Will Deny”, “We Must Have 
Blood”, “Over You”, “Fefu”, 
“Anybody Out There”, “Salt Lake 
City” and “Astro Boy”. Basically 
we're talking about the kind of 




setlist that any Dwarves fan would 
cream themselves over. A high-pow¬ 
ered Punk Rock blitz if you will. No 
violence, no beating up the audience, 
but kicking ass nonetheless and what 
a spectacular show this was. Blag's 
stage-diving was particularly enter¬ 
taining as the crowd carried him all 
the way back to the bar and gently 
placed him at the counter, only for 
Blag to have to walk back to the 
stage by himself. This was the kind 
of gig dreams are made of and 
indeed makes you realize they simply 
don't create bands like this anymore. 

Unbelievable stuff and well worth the 
wait. 

Heard the one about the pub with no 
beer? Well it was no laughing mat¬ 
ter when Voodoo Lounge ran out of 
everything on draft the following night 
for the Leatherface gig. One bar¬ 
man, no pizza counter, no bouncers 
... it was like a Dublin version of 
Home Alone. Desperate times n' all 
that... how could anyone be expect¬ 
ed to sit through a Leatherface gig 
with a glass of water? No staff in 
the pub and an off license within spitting distance ... hmmmm!! Not a single poster to 
be found in this fair city advertising this gig either, which was a disgrace. I'm not sure 
why these people are intent on having no one turn out for their gigs but they appear to 
want to keep it that way; though something tells me the band were kept in the dark 
about their promotional skills. Hardly seems fair. Droppin' Bombs were the only one j 
of three support acts to catch my attention and though their set was about half the 
length of the one they played on Thursday night, it rivaled it in quality. No lip, just a 
full on Punk assault for twenty or so minutes. Fast and aggressive-sounding, they 
remain a full on standout on any bill and tonight was another example of this. 

Droppin' Bombs were a pulverizing display of Punk Rock action; from their sharp, artic¬ 
ulated tunes to their adrenaline-fueled stage presence. Not only were Leatherface 
playing tonight, but Dickie Hammond was also back on board, so this was THE 
Leatherface. Naturally half the band were flaked out down the back of the venue min- I 
utes before boarding the stage, such is their old form, but this band's legacy sets them j 
up as masters of playing gigs with half a brewery inside of them. Opening with a few 
cheeky AC/DC riffs, once Frankie took the mic it was clear there were just a few minor 
problems with the monitors tonight, to put it lightly. Most of the Voodoo crew had 
fucked off to the Rebellion Festival in Blackpool this weekend and the chap drafted in 
to take care of the sound was clearly having difficulties. Within minutes Stubbs had 
lost the head, requesting our man “Fuck off back to Lord Of The Rings, you cunt!”, 
such was the long grey barnet he was sporting. You couldn't pay for this type of com¬ 
edy! This set the tone for the evening as far as relations between band and sound¬ 
man. There were plenty more one-liners where that came from, but onto the music. 

On Leatherface's last visit to Dublin shores their setlist left a lot to be desired but 
tonight things were different 
and we were treated to a 
stunning combination of old 
an not-so-old material. 

“Peasant In Paradise” was 
the clincher for me and 
remains my all time favorite 
Leatherface song. I could 
have went home happy at this 
point, but there was more to 
come. “Not A Day Goes By” 
and “Not Superstitious” kept 
the “Mush” fans happy and 
though that album has never 
been one of my highlights of 
their catalog it was still great 
to hear it. The more recent 
“Hoodlum” also came off 
sounding wonderful. 

Frankie's banter was in full 
swing throughout, compared 
to the more subdued perform¬ 
ance they turned in last time 
out, which really added to the 
whole Leatherface experi¬ 
ence. Though there weren't 
that many people here, the 
enthusiasm from the punters 
was strong and everyone had 
crammed up the front, which 
made for a great atmosphere. 

Their mock-encore consisted 
of the Wat Tyler anthem, 

“Hops And Barley”. Oh yes! 

This was one of those 
evenings where everyone left 
with a smile on their face; 
feeling upbeat and satisfied. 

Best weekend of the summer 
for me. 


D#* 1A 











The Funhouse is one of Seattle’s longest standing Punk Rock establish¬ 
ments. We were in town to check out a performance by Richmond, Virginia’s 
Sixer who were scheduled for an appearance at the club as part of their on¬ 
going road trip around the United States. The Funhouse is an authentic 
American dive bar and just the type of place you want to head for, upon set¬ 
ting foot in this country. Quality jukebox, pool table and best of all, union- 
made beer for a handful of your spare change. Though no bands turned up 
till close to eleven o’clock we quickly made ourselves at home in the hos¬ 
pitable surrounding of this fine emporium. Three hours later and the first of 
three bands begin to emerge through the back door, carrying their wares. 
Casket Life got busy, following a brief set up, and bore the bad news that 
Sixer had to go home and wouldn’t be performing tonight. What a shame. I 
later read that bass player Casey Martin had a stroke whilst on stage the pre¬ 
vious night and as a result of having no health insurance was left with a bill 
exceeding twenty grand. Scary stuff! With that setback in mind it was diffi¬ 
cult to tune into Casket Life, though they gave it their best shot to cheer up 
the disgruntled Sixer followers. Rain City Shwillers were added to the bill to 
make up the numbers and what a surprise treat they turned out to be. Local 
lads who’ve built quite the profile for themselves, coupling Ducky Boys licks 
with a Dead Boys snarl. Clearly folk of impeccable musical taste here, they 
busted ’em out one by one and worked extra hard at earning the punters 
appreciation. Damn good stuff. Fellow Seattle-ites The Hollow Points took 
the headlining slot in place of Sixer. Definite hometown heroes if ever there 
were ones. They had a record out on Duane Peters Disaster label a few 
years back; a record which I quite enjoyed and have reverted back to from 
time to time. Playing Punk which leans to the Flardcore side of styles, find¬ 
ing themselves well at home on a label like this. Bear in mind they’ve also 
got the Dirtnap label etched into their recorded history, so really we’re getting 
the best of both worlds with this band. The spit and vinegar of the snotty 
Punk urchin, melded with the style and infectiousness of a quality Garage 
outfit. The beer was flowing, the kids were singing along and the band was 
tearing it up. We were having a great old time and The Hollow Points just 
seemed to get better and better as the night wore on. Top of the range! 

The legendary Vibrators were on an extensive U.S. tour and stopped by 
Seattle the following night, out in the city’s Industrial District, which is about 
three or four miles outside of downtown. In the middle of nowhere amidst 
closed-up warehouses you’ll find Studio Seven - also a warehouse, that has 
been converted into a wonderful Punk Rock venue. An amazing place, all¬ 
ages and a bar upstairs for the boozehounds, so once again the Americans 
have managed to nail it, killing two birds with the one stone and top marks to 
'em for yet another fantastic Punk venue. Studio Seven houses probably 
close to a thousand people and the place was fairly full for the arrival of one 
of England’s proudest Punk ambassadors. Before all that though we had six 
yes six - support bands to get through. A $2 beer and a seat on the bal¬ 
cony and we were all set. All six of the opening acts were from the 
Washington State area and consisted of Dogflesh, Dreadful Children, The 
Ballroom Bastards, The Blanx, CLR and YIA. Each played their own blend 
of traditional Punk but The Ballroom Bastards and Dreadful Children stood 
out for some reason. The sonic decimation of The Ballroom Bastards con¬ 
nected with me as they peeled off some Social Distortion inspired street 
anthems about minimum wage jobs and general tales of coming-to-terms with 
an aging Punk Rocker. Loud and punishing with fast aggressive riffs 
and harsh vocals. Their brand of bare-knuckle Punkabilly was just the ticket, 
though for some reason received an underwhelming response. I got the 
impression they're not exactly flavor of the month in Seattle. Worked for me 
Dreadful Children owe a huge debt to the Toy Dolls, but that's not 
something they shirk away from as the singer proudly adorns one of their 
shirts on stage. Again pushing middle age but waving the flag of pot-bellied 
Punk loud and proud! Their jerky, well thought-out rhythms were the work of 
a band who've had their schooling in the last thirty years of Punk Rock. 

Their Geordie influence was blended with a nod towards The Dickies, along¬ 
side some Weirdos and Devo flavors. Terrific angular Punk with a manic 
delivery from an enticing and memorable live act. The Vibrators can be a 
criminally overlooked band at times, but the yanks at least seem to appreci¬ 
ate them. Their first two albums are Punk Rock masterpieces in my book 
and just get better with age. They had the chemistry between lipstick Glam 
Rock and looming Punk Rock down just about perfectly. It's intriguing how 
many bands have adopted that sound today, but The Vibrators remain true 
pioneers as far as I’m concerned. They're also, as far as I know, one of the 
only bands to stick with it through all of the industry's ups and downs and 
have come out on top. For this US tour Knox was joined by Steve from the 
Exploding Fuck Dolls on drums, alongside familiar face Pete on bass. A 
solid powerhouse unit that kicked off with the bass rumble intro of “Pure 
Mania”. Though I'm a longtime fan, this was my first time to see The 
Vibrators live in action and they hit me right between the eyes. Effortlessly 
throttling and intense, they pulled out all the stops. Not many gigs get me 
this excited anymore, so it makes the experience all the more special when it 
does happen and everything really clicked with The Vibrators tonight. 
“Automatic Lover”, “Yeah Yeah Yeah”, “Judy Says (Knock You In The Head)” 
“Baby Baby” and a surprise blitz of Clash and Ramones covers to round out 
the set made for some ferocious listening. Of course the violence kicked off 
throughout the set down to a handful of skinheads, but Knox made light of it 
by suggesting “If you're going to fight, for god's sake at least do it in time to 
the music” A legend! Punk Rock rooted in the classic stylings of Rock n' 

Roll and with all the right stage moves, The Vibrators have plenty left in 'em. 

Go check 'em out and reacquaint yourself. 


Sunday night and it was out to the Freemont district of Seattle to take in a 
solo show from Eddie Spaghetti. Fresh from his Supersuckers visit to 
Tennessee the previous evening he arrived literally straight off the plane, suit-1 
case in tow, for this one. There was a fine Hillbilly Punk outfit on as openers, 
but their name escapes me, which is regrettable as they turned in a five star 
performance, peaking with Buck Owens' “I Got A Tiger By The Tail”. Eddie's 
partner for this evening was the capable Martin Chandler who doubled-up on 
the guitar to fill out the sound some more. Performing in front of a half- 
empty High Dive club in your hometown would make some musicians cynical, I 
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but not Eddie Spaghetti, as he has after all been through the highs and lows of playing in a band and lived to tell the 
tale. Which is precisely what tonight was all about; storytelling accompanied by Folk and Country tunes like only this 
man knows how. He's long since accepted Country music as his natural cultural identity, despite spending his youth 
resisting it by rebelling in the truest sense possible and forming a Punk Rock outfit - or so he thought. In reality 
there's a thread that links both these musical forms together and Eddie acts as that thread this evening. From Kris 
Kristofferson to Johnny Cash, Willy Nelson to Bob Dylan, its all in there and lends itself well to his self-penned gems 
such as “Roadworn And Weary” and “Killer Weed”. It's music of rebellion, psalms for the outlaw and the underdog. 
Eddie's got a lifetime of stories to tell and spending a Sunday evening in his company ... well let's just say I can think of 
I worse ways to wile away the remnants of a weekend. He quickly hit his groove and it was the non-stop tandem of 
I familiar classics that had the tanked up revelers singing along. The twin guitar attack offered a great blend of styles 
1 with Chandler's little nuances and Country licks nicely complimenting Eddie's three-chord strumming. Yeah, this was 
I definitely a memorable experience. 

1 On to Portland, Oregon for a Thursday night showdown with The Donnas at the Hawthorne Theater. Some shower of 
: dossers modeling themselves on the success of Kings Of Leon were awarded the opening slot for the tour, though by 
( their own admission haven't so much as released a record yet. Strange times, but sadly common place. They told us 
y to watch out for their first single release which will be a soundtrack to a corporate TV commercial! Donita Sparks and 
| The Stellar Moments were the first real band of the evening and we made a point of turning up early to catch 'em. 

I Donita Sparks you'll recall from her time fronting L7 who, it has to be said, released some pretty rockin' tunes in their 
I heyday. In the aftermath of the L7 whirlwind she disappeared into obscurity ... or perhaps I just hadn't been paying 
I attention? She's brought her former band mate Dee Plakas along on drums to this new outfit too, though the remain- 
| der of the line-up is alien to me. The style is similar to what L7 specialized in, only further developed and a touch more 
complex. Cross referencing the Ramones with the Stones and an added stage presence makes for some dynamic 
entertainment. No lack of intensity either as we'd expect from their L.A. Scum Punk roots. Choosing a support act like 
this, The Donnas are sure to have their work cut out for them on this tour. Our headliners tonight have recently 
unleashed another full length on the masses and this national tour was lined up in its honor. Yep, The Donnas are yet 
another band who've come full circle, from Punk origins to mainstream acceptance and right back again to the clubs 
they started out in. Major labels seldom work in the favor of Punk Rock bands and The Donnas are another one to be 
added to that list of casualties. Their following remains loyal however, even if the odd jock boy was evicted for throwing 
punches tonight. There's no arguing with the energy a Donnas performance gives off as they aim straight for the jugu¬ 
lar and fire 'em off Ramones-style one after another. I could have done with some more material from the Lookout 
years, but understandably they've got a new album to promote and that's where a large chunk of tonight's set list drew 
from, punctuated by the odd classic along the way. When they're on they're on and the time lapse since their Punk 
days has been put to use in honing their craft to the point where their sound has so much more bite to it these days - 
something that could be lacking in their former years. The grating guitar playing of Donna R in particular really sends it 
over the edge. Unhinged Rock n' Roll at its finest. 


Back to Seattle for a one-night stopover in the name of witnessing Th* Legendary Shack Shakers take the roof off the 
Tractor Tavern. The venue is in the Ballard neighborhood of the city and this street in particular looks to have been 
untouched since it was built in the 1800's. A fine example of quality architecture. The venue keeps in character with 
the community and generally sticks to hosting American Roots music acts, so you could say this place was practically 
built for the Colonel JD and his cohorts. Skeeter Truck took the warm up slot and offered a fine line in Rev. Horten 
Heat meets Carl Perkins Rock n' Roll. Dishing out the Rockabilly justice with in-your-face abandon. Songs that 
moved and grooved to put us in the form for Th* Legendary Shack Shakers. Naturally the Colonel needs to adjust 
the on-stage equipment to his liking first, even if that means cellotaping a member of the front row's hand to the micro¬ 
phone-stand to ensure it stays in place! JD may give the impression of not taking this as serious as he should be, but 
once he and his band knuckle down to it, there's no doubting their commitment to their Hillbilly culture. Shortly into the 
set it kicked off in the front row yet again and I think perhaps the wrong guy may have been evicted, but how or never 
the show must go on and it was quickly back to business for the band with a whole load more of quick-fire, bare-boned 
Punk nuggets. You'll notice their live show is a lot more intense and in-your-face than the records which gives it a 
whole new dimension and kind of similar to the difference between a live Ramones and a studio one. A striking dose of 
punishing Rock n' Roll, up close and sweaty, with hardly a second to catch your breathe between songs. Taking every 
opportunity to rid that rage from their system, watching the Shack Shakers in action is similar to witnessing an exorcism 
take place. So much so that parallels could easily be drawn with Jerry Lee during his “devil's music” years. One of 
the most important bands out there today. They're at the top of their game right now, so catch 'em while the going's 
good. 


Two nights later and it was reluctantly back to The Plaza nightclub for D.O.A.'s DVD launch party. This time however, 
there was a half-decent support band in tow and the beer price had dropped to $4; both of which caught me on the hop. 
Local outfit The Jolts got the blood flowing with some gnarly Garage Punk, meeting somewhere between the Dead 
Boys and The Queers. They make a point of not stopping between their songs which further adds to their appeal. No 
messing about, just straight ahead Punk n' Roll for a solid half hour or so. No shortage of rage here! Longstanding 
ambassadors of Canadian Punk Rock, D.O.A. are as active today as they were the year they were born and as a bonus 
original bass player and general madman Randy Rampage is back in the fold. This three-man line up works best for 
D.O.A. and I think they appreciate that at this stage of the game. Joe Shithead was never a man to mince words and 
was fully riled up tonight, encouraging the people to support the local City strikers and emphasizing the importance of 
Trade Unionism. Naturally these word were used as a fitting introduction to “General Strike” - my favorite moment of 
the night and great to hear a song this old from the Punk days that's lost none of its meaning. He's also out for 
Vancouver Mayor Sam Sullivan's blood by the sounds of things, which, after all, is what Punk Rock is supposed to be 
about and Joe knows it. This is one man who hasn't softened with age and still knows how to fuel a crowd. “The 
Enemy” is another one that's given up little of its resonance to time and still kills with those familiar three-chords. Their 
rally cry for the legislation of their favorite drug, “Marijuana Motherfucker” still works in modern times and continues to 
encourage a mass singalong. Bloody hippies!! Encore was the blistering “Disco Sucks” - how fitting in a club like this! 
I've waited a large chunk of my life to see a D.O.A. show and I wasn't disappointed. There's no show like a D.O.A. 
show a nd its always encouraging to see a band grow old gracefully, still with their heads very much screwed on. 
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Vancouver, Canada is an awful shithole; don't ever go there! We were in town to catch up with Eddie Spaghetti once 
again; this time as part of The Supersuckers visit to Canada. It may only be a couple of hours up the road from 
Seattle, but it's a different world up here, it truly is. Riddled with British skanger culture, and by the looks of things 
proud of it, I couldn't get my head round the place at all. Their venue for Punk gigs is The Plaza Club on Granville 
Street - a Techno club that “allows” the Rock n' Roll in on the off-nights! They could really do with taking a leaf from 
the Americans book on how to build a culture of their own independent from all of this nonsense. Still the Canadians 
evidently shit themselves over bands like the Supersuckers paying them a visit and turned out in their droves to see 
'em. This was in huge contrast to Eddie's solo gig just over a week ago in Seattle and goes to show how much one 
town can vary to the next. This was on a Tuesday night and they sold the place out with well over a thousand people 
crammed in. The Black Halos were lined up as the support act but disappointingly didn't show up, which was a notable 
let down as I'd been really looking forward to seeing them on the strength of their recorded work. In their place were 
Burn Hollywood Burn and Spread Eagle; neither of whom had much to offer. The warm Canadian $6 beers com¬ 
manded more attention and that's saying something. The Supersuckers were as overwhelmed with the turnout as I 
was and though at least one of their entourage didn't make it across the Canadian border, the show must go on. 
Creating their trademark warm sound as a result of a two guitar line up The Supersuckers breezed through their set of 
Country and Rock n' Roll standards much to the approval of their loyal Vancouver following. Energetic, catchy music 
with strong singalong choruses and even some new material that makes the grade. They'd recently divulged that they 
were through with the full length album but apparently there's at least one more on the way, which is good news for 
those not interested in the shitty downloading trend that appears to be having a detrimental affect on bands like this. 
They played to kill tonight, mixing up old and new and sounding as belligerent as ever, which is exactly how we want 
'em. 
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OCTOBER 2007. 

Over to da nortside of Double-in for Frankie Flame's appearance in Boh's bar. His musi¬ 
cal outing in recent times has been Superyob and that's precisely the band he's brought 
to Ireland for a weekend of two gigs - one in Belfast and another in Dublin. Knockin' 
Boots Promotions took care of the Dublin gig and went the extra mile with the line up 
that consisted of Derkovbois, Skint, Ructions and Runnin' Riot no less. A gig worth turn¬ 
ing up early for if ever there was one. After a swift one in The Hut is was over to Boh's 
at 8:30 to catch the Derkovbois kicking things off. The transported Hungarians have 
now enlisted an Irish drummer to continue on their journey of bringing Euro Oi! to the 
Dublin people. They're an impressively well-together band and though there were a few 
technical hiccups, that didn't slow them down and it was clear this band knew what they 
were doing. All lyrics are in Hungarian as far as I can make out, which on its own is a 
good thing and only adds to their appeal. Runnin' Riot had brought a large northern 
contingency down with them and looked to me to have the best response of the night. 
You could almost call them an honorary Dublin band at this stage, such is the frequency 
with which they play down here. All the reliables were in the set from “Toy Guns” to 
“Punk And Disorderly”, “Buckfast Tonic Wine” to “P.T.A.”. Their no-frills Street Punk sel¬ 
dom comes up short and tonight was another example of why they're held in such high 
regard. Ructions took to the floor next and belted out some solid Oi! in a capacity to 
their old favorites the Last Resort and 4 Skins. There was a Cock Sparrer cover in 
there somewhere too from what I recall. They sound tighter and more compact with 
each gig even though they're only playing out less than a year at this point. The one-off 
reunion of Skint took place next, though did come with the disappointing news that 
Beano hadn't made it over from Berlin in time for the gig. I'd heard earlier in the 
evening that this meant Skint would not be performing, but much to my surprise three 
quarters of them began setting up. Whether it was Dutch courage or not we'll never 
know, but they decided to go ahead and perform minus a bass player! Surely not? 

Barry of course has been living in Australia these past years, which would have made 
tonight a special occasion for him and he was eager not to miss his chance. 

Surprisingly when the first chords to “Here Comes The Weekend” were struck it was 
clear the energy of the band had transcended any shortcomings in the bass playing 
department. Indeed the spark was still there and the crowd loved it, thus they continued 
on for some more songs that included “Remember The Days”, “We're Still Here” (dedi¬ 
cated to Beano of course) and the excellent “Blinded By Hatred”. For the last three 
songs or so an over-enthusiastic member of the crowd got up and strapped on the bass 
to finish off the set with the band. And yes, he did know all the bass lines! Great stuff! 






Frankie Flame's pride at the workings of the British Empire and colonialism down the 
years leaves a lot to be desired, never mind the fact that his hero is Enoch Powell. 

Indeed I may not be that enamored with his politics, but he rightfully left all that, along 
with his Union Jack, back home in London where it belongs, for this Dublin gig with 
Superyob. It can all get a little Anglo-centric at times, but I've always had a soft spot for 
Frankie Flame. He's a harmless character and knows how to have a good time. 

Superyob go back a little further than Oi! for their inspiration and take a whole load of 
Slade, The Sweet and T.Rex with them to group with influences like The Business, 

Pistols and Cock Sparrer. It's the full-on bootboy experience you're getting here! Not 
enough people stuck around for Superyob which was apparent by the thinning out of the 
crowd, but it was their loss as they put on a good show. The fact that Frankie delved as 
far back as his solo smash “On Yer Bike” really put a smile on my face, even if it lacked 
his trademark pub piano. There was a strong barrage of cover material towards the 
end of the set including cuts from their namesake Slade alongside Eddie And The Hot 
Rods, Small Faces and two from The Business. Granted he's one of Bushell's cronies, 
but Frankie Flame and his band of superyobs are a difficult outfit to dislike. 

The band all the Punks love to hate these days, Against Me! returned to Dublin for a 
stopover at the newly opened Button Factory (formerly The Temple Bar Music Centre). 
Though I've always had a deep loathing for the Music Centre, when I heard they were 
giving it a makeover I feared things were going to get even worse, which is generally 
what happens when you turn an architect lose on a live music venue in Dublin. Oddly 
this time they actually put a bit of thought into it and approached the design from the per- 
% spective of the paying punter. They've carpeted large parts of the venue which works 
great for sound insulation and loses a lot of the echo we associate with polished-floor 
venues. They've also elevated the back of the room where the bar is so you can get a 
I wonderful view wherever you stand. Clearly the sound system has been upgraded as 
well, as every band came across crisp and clear. No hike in drink prices either, so hats 
off on that count. The second of two support acts were just about getting started on our 
M arrival. The embarrassingly named Stereogram from New Zealand offered us some 
I “Rap-core” as they affectionately refer to it. Ouch! This always seems to happen when 
™ bands hook up with major labels - all their support acts reek of having bought their way 
onto the tour! Sad. No intro tapes or intimately-lit band members this time; Against 
Me! to much effect, simply walk on stage with the houselights on full and get straight 
down to business. Well that's not entirely true; Tom Gabel did manage to dedicate the 

first song to “the guys talking 
shit about us in the bathroom 
just now”. These were to be 
the band's only words of the 
evening, but who needs words 
when you have the music and 
lyrics of a band like Against Me!| 
to speak for itself? They've 
lost none of their appeal in my 
book and though their new 
album may be a little sweeter 
sounding, they still know how to | 
write great songs as demon¬ 
strated by opener “New Wave”. 
They truly pour their hearts and 
1 souls into each performance, 

I completely lost in the moment, 
j Musically ranging from up- 
I tempo Folk one moment to blis- 
stering Hardcore the next; it all 
[fits the Against Me! picture per- 
| fectly. “From Her Lips To 
i God's Ears” remains a firm 
favorite accompanied by “Don't 
Lose Touch”, “American's 
j Abroad”, “Stop!” and “Thrash 
| Unreal” proving they can still 
1 write great songs with some¬ 
thing to say. A non-stop tirade j 
of protest songs and social | 
observations. As for the fact I 
that all of this is now being 
done with sanction from Warner 
Brothers; yes there's an obvi¬ 
ous contradiction in there, but 
don't write them off just yet. 

















INOVEMBER 2007: 


I For a time there it was beginning to look like The Jam would reform and reports of Weller, Foxton and Buckler having a knees- 
lup in a London boozer further escalated these rumors, but in the end Weller opted out. Bruce Foxton and Rick Buckler went 
[ahead however and recruited a lead section of their own. Reports on their first low key gigs earlier in the year were favorable 
land now they were back for a more thorough job. I'll be honest, I was only here tonight because the Voodoo Glow Skulls had 
[canceled, but I'm a massive fan of The Jam, so what the heck. Understandably they're operating under the moniker of From 
|The Jam, as it is only the rhythm section after all, but what a rhythm section it was - arguably the best from the era. We 
■entered a packed Village on a Sunday night at 9pm and the band were already on stage. Not even sure if there was a support 
[slot at this, but the curfew in The Village is 10:30pm and always catches me on the hop. From the front of stage, right back to 
[the bar and even up on the balcony, you couldn't move in the place. I'd expected Foxton to lead the band and double as a 
[vocalist centre-stage, but they've drafted in a young Weller clone instead to handle guitar and vocal parts and to his credit he 
[done an amicable job. Foxton has broken out the white shoes and suit once again, which always get a chuckle, whilst Buckler 
[has piled on the pounds and now looks like a rough-cut Brit skinhead. The set, as expected, drew from their greatest hits, but 
[also included some lesser known gems. The only shortcomings I spotted were the absences of “Beat Surrender” and “The 
[Bitterest Pill”. The moments that done it for me were “Down In The Tube Station At Midnight”, “Start” and “Pretty Green” which 
[were evenly placed amongst the favorites. The place was steaming with that new generation of soft Mods (nothing worse) who 
[look closer to a bunch of apprentice hairdressers than part of a youth culture with street cred, but there was also a good helping 
[of old time Punkers and Skinheads to sharpen things up a little. Encore material consisted of “In The City”, “Going 
[Underground” and “A Town Called Malice”. You can never argue with songs like these and we all know how well they've aged. 
[The nostalgia market remains as profitable as ever by the looks of things here, but when the bands are this good you really can't 
[take anything away from them. 

| Jello Biafra is still knocking out those spoken word gigs to much acclaim, alongside some gifted musical outings with The 
[Melvins in recent times. It's been over four years since his last visit to Dublin and if you were there on that occasion you'll recall 
| it being a little unsettling when various members of the crowd decided to walk out in protest at a heckler being evicted. I wasn't 
[sure if he'd bother his arse ever coming back to be honest, but clearly he isn't a man to hold a grudge. The Laughter Lounge 
[on Eden Quay has reopened, though its a shadow of its former self and now operates under a funky nightclub guise that also 
[tries to corner the stand-up comedy market at the same time, such is the lucrative business it has now become. It was pushing 

9pm on this rainy Wednesday by the 


time we made it down the Laughter 
Lounge and Jello was already fully 
immersed in his ranting. Never one to waste time, he just wants to get up there and spit 
it out for as long as they'll let him. Tonight there was an 11:30pm curfew so he spoke for 
just over three hours with no intermission or encore. Perhaps due to his last gig here, 
Jello seemed a little uneasy and jumpy at times and it took him a while to fully engage 
with his audience. There's a longstanding tradition in this country, as far as stand-up 
goes, where the longer you stay on stage the drunker and braver the crowd becomes so 
unfortunately it is in the speaker's best interests to say what they have to say and get the 
fuck off the stage. I think we can safely say Jello has learned this from experience. You 
don't need me to tell you that global issues have worsened considerably in the past few 
years and most of his words tonight focused on the U.S.'s foreign policy as well as an 
update on their privatization agenda, which is now in full swing in this country. This was 
particularly interesting as he was able to relate a lot of the material to an Irish audience 
and he really appeared to have done his homework on Irish social and economical issues. 
On occasion he would seek clarification from the audience on certain topics, say for 
instance whether or not we're a neutral country as far as the Iraq war goes ... even Irish 
people can't seem to answer that one anymore! Some people have remarked that Jello 
is preaching to the converted at these things, but I'd beg to differ and I think Penny 
Rimbaud from Crass made a good point recently when he stated “Who the fuck do you 
think converted them in the first place?” No matter how serious things get Jello's sar¬ 
casm and sense of humor always shines through. Tonight he blew his nose in a handker¬ 
chief and asked if anyone wanted to sell it on Ebay, so they could use his DNA to frame 
him for crimes he didn't commit. His ongoing war against junk mail is also notably funny, 
as is his reason for not running for election last time out - “I didn't want to take votes away 
from Gary Coleman!”. He kept checking his watch all night and it was clear there was a 
lot more he'd like to have squeezed in, but time was against him and he quickly wrapped 
things up with some historical examples of where the Left have had victories, from equali¬ 
ty rights to trade unionism to the Vietnam protests. It's important to maintain a positive 
outlook whilst at the same time not living with your head in the sand as he points out most 
Punk's with kids unfortunately end up doing, by knuckling down and conforming rather 
than using their position to influence other people in similar situations. Lastly he was 
quick to dismiss hero worshipers who claim Jello has changed their their life by adding 
“Yeah, now it's your turn ... goodnight!” 


|Bad Manners - Button factory 


It's been two years since Bad Manners last paid Dublin a visit, but they were back by pop¬ 
ular demand and following Buster Bloodvessel's appearance on TV's Podge & Rodge 
Show a fortnight earlier promoting the gig we were left with a packed-to-capacity Button 
Factory on a Friday night. Things started off a little slower early on however as England's 
Play Daisy opened to a somewhat sparse crowd. Those who did show up early were 
rewarded though as they made their way through some female-fronted Punk Rock. 

Almost like a cross between Kirsty McColl and The Slits Punkier moments, they were as 
entertaining as they could have been under the circumstances. I'm not aware of any 
recorded work by Play Daisy being available so I think its safe to assume the majority of 
people here tonight were hearing them for the first time. Max Splodge was dragged 
along on this Bad Maners tour as the main opening act. It wasn't Splodgenessabounds 
though; instead Buster loaned him his band to back up Max's comedy Punk routine. I 
gathered this wasn't exactly to everyone's tastes here, but I got a kick out of it. Humour 
for humour's sake and nothing more. Amidst their set were the old staples, “Two Little 
Boys” and “Two Pints Of Lager”. The place was heaving by the time Bad Manners 
reemerged for their instrumental opener. Buster quickly joins them to introduce “This Is 
Ska”... and we're off! The old Millie Reggae number “My Boy Lollipop” gets an overhaul 
Bad Manners style as a follow up and at this point a glance over the shoulder reveals the 
entire Button Factory to be dancing. This pretty much set the pace for the night as one 
after another they kept the classics coming. They were running behind schedule due to a 
late arrival in Dublin and time wasn't on their side, thus the set was trimmed to its leanest 
and meanest and no time was wasted. Having shed over eighteen stone Buster is under¬ 
standably a lot lighter on his feet these days and in turn this energizes the crowd even 
more. Ironically the punters still chant “You fat bastard!!” at every given opportunity. 
“Skinhead Girl”, “Special Brew” and “Lorraine” marked particularly memorable points 
throughout the set, but there were no real anti-climaxes to be found and the band sound¬ 
ed the best I've heard them in a long time. The venue has also transformed itself as pre¬ 
viously noted at the Against Me! gig and the sound is spectacular regardless of where 
you're standing. There was a scuffle with the sound man by the looks of things when an 
encore was mentioned, but they eventually managed to squeeze another five minutes out 
of him, which allowed time for “Lip Up Fatty” and the “Can Can”. Always a guaranteed 
fun night when this band hits town. 















holds back just a little. Not here though, as they went 
out in a haze of full-throttle eighties Punk Rock noise. 


Another New York City mainstay, The Slackers brought 
their full band to Crawdaddy the following Saturday for 
what promised to be one of the gigs of the year. Anyone 
who witnessed Vic Ruggiero's solo performance in the 
Cobblestone last year will know what I'm talking about. 
Crawdaddy is actually a pretty good club to see a band 
play in and its compact arrangements really add to the 
experience. How they managed to squeeze a balcony 
into a venue this small I'll never know, but it's an excel¬ 
lent feature. Having gotten carried away on the stout in 
the Siopa Leabhar across the street, we missed opening 
band Rebelation, which was a real drag, but their 8:20 
stage time meant many others were in the same boat. 
With barely an inch off my pint, The Slackers clambered 
on stage one by one with legendary saxophonist Dave 
Hillyard conducting the introductory honours. The six- 
piece band somehow found a way of fitting on stage all at 
the same time and even if things did get a bit cramped 
they used it to their advantage and created an environ¬ 
ment equivalent to that of a cramped Jazz basement 
from yesteryear. It's hard to believe but The Slackers 
have a shed-load of albums under their belts from which 
to draw from and make up an eclectic range of styles that 
encompasses everything from Jazz to Latin rhythms, but 
for the most part its solid Soul and late '60's Reggae 
where the inspiration is to be found. Suited up and look¬ 
ing as sharp as ever, they worked their way through their 
catalog and provided a wonderful and varied overview of 
everything that turns them on from the last sixty years of 
recorded music, including covers by Sam Cooke and The 
Beatles no less. Singer Glen Pine looks like something 
from a frat-house, but he really knows his stuff, has an 
excellent voice and knows how to work a crowd. He 
also still hangs on to his former post at the same time 
and backs Hillyard up on the trombone to provide some 
serious solos. His vocal partner, the humble Vic 
Ruggiero stage-right doesn't even need to try; the guy 
just oozes class as he gets to work on those keys, head 
down and evidently lost in the moment. Trading songs 
on and off throughout the night with Glen, the pair oper¬ 
ate as an effective duo. In all The Slackers are quite the 
visual presence but all this wouldn't mean shit it weren't 
for the songs. Ah yes, those songs! Not a moment 
goes by where you fail to realize that you're in the pres¬ 
ence of greatness and few bands on the go today can 
match the standard of music currently being spat out by 
this band. There're no musical boundaries, whether it be 
romantic Soul ballads, songs about drinking 'till you puke, 
or politically-charged Reggae stompers, The Slackers 
have no qualms about allowing whatever comes out of 
them to flow naturally. There was a stage invasion 
towards the end of the set, which made me realize how 
young a lot of their audience is, ensuring this was no 
nostalgia trip for the old timers. Tradition has been fed 
through the generations to the point where anyone can 
relate to their music. With so many people on the stage, 
the brass section took up holdings on the dancefloor to 
allow them enough elbow room to keep the show going. 
Vic's flatcap went for a walkabout by the looks of things, 
but noting could dampen the spirits of the band and they 
went out to a rapturous response from a packed 
Crawdaddy. As expected, this was the gig that will be 
talked about for years to come. I'm just glad I was on 
hand to witness it. 

A skip down the canal and we were in time to catch 
Foreign Legion taking to the stage at the Lower Deck in 
Portobello. As both gigs would have a large crossover 
audience a deal was struck that stage times for The 
Slackers and Foreign Legion would be staggered to 
enable followers to attend both on the same night if they 
so wished. Marcus has been keeping the Foreign 
Legion name alive since their '90's reformation and 


despite a line up shuffle, their recently-released “Death 
Valley” album has ensured they remain within the public 
domain. More fueled-up than I recall from previous gigs, 
the band were fully charged and ready for action. Loud 
and punishing with socially-sussed lyrics the Legion 
make no apologies for who they are, launching scathing 
attacks at everything from disco kids to minimum wage 
jobs. Their message is an inclusive one though and 
shares a similar aesthetic to that of Sham 69 (who natu¬ 
rally were covered in the form of “Borstal Breakout”). 
Despite being middle-aged their unmistakably youthful 
rage still sits well with them. It's a strange thing but I 
guess that spirit is still in all of us, otherwise I can safely 
say we wouldn't be here tonight. This was the first time 
I'd seen Foreign Legion in a few years and their blazing 
set really connected with me. Tracks like “Where's 
Johnny Gone?” and “Valley's Mentality” have lost none of j 
their resonance. A damn good live band! 

The Damned's annual pilgrimage to Dublin somehow 
always manages to catch me off guard and I haven't wit- j 
nessed them on a Dublin stage in six years. Even this 
year it fell on the same night as other commitments, but I j 
prioritized this gig over everything else. The Damned's ! 
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Thurston Moore - Tripod 




Whilst Sonic Youth remain fully operational, Thurston 
Moore has decided to branch out on his own a little and 
with 1996's amicable “Psychic Hearts” album, revealed 
he has a few more ideas up his sleeve that he felt 
weren't best-suited to the direction Sonic Youth was tak¬ 
ing at the time. It's taken over ten years for a follow up, 
but it finally arrived in 2007 and this was the European 
tour to back it up. He hit Dublin's Tripod venue on a 
Tuesday evening as his first port of call, having only 
flown in from the States that morning. This was my first 
time in the refurbished venue and by all counts its not 
that bad. The Pod have been desperately trying to 
shake off their '90's Rave identity for some time, but still 
haven't quite crossed into being recognised as a credible 
venue for live music. They are trying though and Tripod 
is a vast improvement on what lay there previously. No 
stage barricade either, which makes it all the more enjoy¬ 
able from a punter's perspective. Not so good from a 
photographer's one though!! A Glaswegian lady named 
Heather Leigh Murray looked to have been plucked 
from obscurity and brought out on this tour by Mr. Moore. 
You'll know his affiliation for the experimental and 
obscure but this time he's really overstepped the mark. 
For twenty-five minutes we were subjected to a wall of 
uninterrupted improvised feedback by this chancer. And 
that was it basically. Irritatingly pretentious! Tripod had 
really filled up for the arrival of one of New York City's 
finest exponents of No Wave. Thurston Moore and 
band, which included Steve Shelley on drums, were 
seemingly victims of locally-hired stage gear which may 
or may not have been soundchecked beforehand, but it 
took a good fifteen minutes of tinkering about by both 
band and engineers to get things up to scratch, which is 
a humorous sight to behold at a gig of this level. When 
the show finally did get underway, things began to look 
up. His style is a blend of Neil Young meets early Sonic 
Youth, at times soft and mellow, at times loud and blaring 
with distorted feedback. You most likely know the drill, 
but having not been all too pushed on anything Sonic 
Youth have produced post “Dirty” I was surprised by how 
much I enjoyed this. Alternating between elec¬ 
tric and acoustic instruments gave the set great 
dynamics and just as you think you're begin¬ 
ning to figure out the pattern he'll shoot off in 
another direction completely. I appreciated the 
avoidance of any Sonic Youth material, despite 
the insistent pleas from the odd moron in the 
crowd. It would have served little purpose and 
besides there were two full lengths of his own 
to concentrate on here. Shelley's signature 
drumming is difficult to overlook and remains a 
feature of this line up, pounding away in the 
background to his heart's content, he still looks 
overjoyed at being on stage this far into his 
career. With just under an hour on the clock 
we were bid a hasty farewell, which I think 
caught everyone looking at their watch. The 
encore was the highpoint of the evening for me 
and really took things to the level we expect 
from a songwriter like Thurston Moore. We 
know what he's capable of but at times he still 


range of supporters include everyone from Punks to 
Skinheads, Rockabillies to Goths - right across the musi¬ 
cal spectrum and owing to the band's extraordinary cre¬ 
ativity, they can effortlessly pull this off. Everyone has 
their favourite era of The Damned, but I, like most Punk 
Rockers, will always relish the first three albums. 

Tonight was an evening of burlesque dancers that inte¬ 
grated into The Damned's headlining slot. The girls went 
on first for a half hour or so and whilst I personally felt it 
blended well with the evening, hollers of “When's the 
band coming on?” could be clearly heard from the crowd. 
For them this was all about The Damned, who weren't 
long in putting in an appearance. Sensible in his trade¬ 
mark '77 Punk get up lines up alongside Vanian, who, it 
has to be said, old age has been more than kind on. His 
vampire identity actually lends itself well to a man of his 
vintage ... who'd have thought? They went the extra 
mile with the visuals for this too and a large projector 
I screen spoke for the entire backdrop of the 
stage. “I Just Can't Be Happy Today” knocked 
things into place as their opener and whilst 
mid-paced still works as a wonderful introduc¬ 
tion. Sensible's lashing of the Pistol's reunion 
wasn't long in arriving, commenting “We don't 
charge forty quid to see us play”, before 
adding, “If we could, we would!”. It's not easy 
compiling a set of Damned classics as there're 
so many to choose from, but they played a fair 
cross section of material and represented most 
of their better records favorably. The absence 
of “Melody Lee” though was of course noted in 
my book, but I still enjoyed their other choices 
immensely. The Damned have few peers 
since Punk's initial onslaught and this was very 
much apparent here; their songs just don't 
appear to age at all, making it difficult to pin¬ 
point much of what they've done to an era - 
always the marking of a great band. I watched 
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the second half of the set from the balcony in the 
Button Factory, which was equally as compelling as 
being in the thick of it downstairs and from this van¬ 
tage point made the stage show look all the more 
spectacular. The encore naturally consisted of 
“Smash It Up” parts 1 and 2. This year also marks 
their thirtieth anniversary as a band, as Sensible 
pointed out, which really puts things into perspective. 
I'm willing to believe no one went home feeling cheat¬ 
ed!! 

Christmas in New York and a couple of cracking 
shows lined up for the occasion. The Street Dogs in 
the Knitting Factory got us started. I'd been to the 
Los Angeles branch of this venue previously and was 
impressed. The New York venue is much the same 
and houses two stages under one roof. The Street 
Dogs were packed into the upstairs room, which held 
probably less than 200 people and was a suitably 
sweaty Punk Rock dive. Darkbuster were the first 
band I got to see, though there was at least one other 
band on before them. I caught a very early perform¬ 
ance by this band in 1999 when they were still under 
construction as a band. Nice to see them still slog¬ 
ging it out nearly eight years later. As expected their 
sound had tightened up and their songs are distinct 


from each another. Lyrically they're not far off their 
Boston counterparts Gang Green and sang plenty of 
songs about boozing. But here's the thing that gets 
me about bands like this. How can they claim apoliti¬ 
cal status and then go on to make pro-war statements 
and offer a discount on merchandise to anyone who 
can prove they're in the military? Yes, you can sup¬ 
port the warriors without supporting the war, but that's 
not how this band came across. It was evident to me 
by the lyrics of at least one of their songs that they 
support the reason behind the troops being over 
there. I think in any other country this guy would 
have been called to rights for his remarks, but tonight 
no one batted an eyelid. To the sound of Johnny 
Cash's “Man In Black” the Street Dogs made their 
entrance and wasted no time in whipping things into 
shape. Mike McColgan is a wonderful frontman and 
really knows how to lead a band. Not that the 
remaining Dogs are any slouches; they more than 
hold their own and each member puts as much into it 
as the next. Their sharp, well-executed street 
anthems pound home the message that this is a 
working-class American Punk Rock band with some¬ 
thing to say. Their pro-Union message is a strong 
one and they even gave that old labour singalong 
“There Is Power In A Union” a rightful working over. 

Their own 
nuggets easily 
rub shoulders 
with anything 
Punk Rock 
related to have 
been written in 
the past ten 
years. This is 
not the type of 
Street Punk that 
is mindless or 
devoid of any 
intelligence; the 
Street Dogs 
carry a strong 
message in 
each of their 
songs, but deliv¬ 
er it in a hook¬ 
laden tune that's 
impossible not 
to get reeled in 
by. “In Defense 
Of Dorchester” 


is a staple moment in the set, but it was their encore 
of “Savin Hill” that really sent it over the edge. Have 
no reservations, this band is at the top of their game 
right now. 

Having witnessed The Slackers show-stopping per¬ 
formance in Dublin two weeks previous, I was back 
for another helping. This time it was on their home 
turf of New York City, down at the Bowery Ballroom. 
The venue is a large scale one, but doesn't cotton to 
the usual crash barricade shenanigans, which was a 
relief. Each year The Slackers play a show to mark 
the Holidays and each year it gets bigger and bigger. 
They make the extra effort by bringing out a handful 
of guests to accompany them throughout the night 
and of course also play their now customary two sets. 
I can't recall the last gig I attended that had an inter¬ 
val, but its actually quite effective and gives you a 
chance to catch your breadth. The use of a Reggae 
DJ to tie both sets together was also noted What 
really made the night for me though was the inclusion 
of Alex Desert on vocals for a large chunk of the 
evening. Desert is an excellent performer and lends 
that all-important Soul dynamic to the line up. There 
were also members from the Pietasters to be seen on 
stage. Pretty much every Slackers tune you could 
have imagined got the once-over tonight, including 
tons of stuff that was omitted for their Dublin date, no 
doubt down to time constraints. Sometimes when 
you a see a band twice in as many weeks you get the 
feeling you're watching the same show and deja vu 
sets in, but that was not the case here. Both per¬ 
formances were completely unique, making it clear 
this was not a “show”. Dave Hillyard and Glen Pine's 
twin brass attack was as effective as ever, whilst Vic 
Ruggiero knocks out those organ licks like nobodies 
business. Alex Desert's version of “Ain't No 
Sunshine ...” was moving to say the least and rivaled 
Glen Pine's take on “We Can Work It Out”, during 
which a brawl broke out in the crowd! Irony huh? 
Impassioned and fun as always, the depth to their 
songs takes us back to a time when well-structured 
music could be as good sonically as it was lyrically. 
The Slackers aren't afraid to play what exudes out of 
them naturally and their musical scope is a broad 
one. Their take on roots music translates to a vast 
array of people from different cultures and back¬ 
grounds, which was really apparent tonight. No 
weak points and the chosen material kicked it consis¬ 
tently for both sets. The bar has been raised!! 
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On foot of their recently-released “Meanest Of Times” album on their own Born n' Bred 
label, Dropkick Murphys hit European shores and naturally their first port of call was 
Dublin. A Thursday night in Tripod that was sold out in advance made it clear there's a 
bigger audience than ever out there for the Dropkick Murphys, despite little or no posi¬ 
tive mainstream press over here. Old chums Runnin' Riot joined the tour for the 
Belfast and Dublin dates and were first up this evening. It's strange watching them on 
a shoulder-high stage and I'm not so sure if they impact as much as they should under 
these conditions. It's difficult for any Punk Rock band to interact when there's a six foot 
gap between themselves and the audience. However, they took on the challenge and 
the songs still stand up regardless of the environment. In particular new track “Double 
The Pain” sounds like a real winner and is written about being dragged up by an alco¬ 
holic father, according to Colin's introduction. Main support for the tour was The 
Briggs from Los Angeles. I'm already a fan of their records and caught 'em live sup¬ 
porting Flogging Molly in Dublin 
last time out. From the stable of 
Street Rock twinned with 
Hardcore, The Briggs have been 
working solid at their craft these 
years and it's definitely beginning 
to show. High energy, hooky 
songs and every attempt made to 
engage to crowd, who to be fair 
weren't always overjoyed at the 
prospect of having to join in on 
their set! Their thirty-minute time- 
frame was just enough to give the 
punters a taster of what they have 
to offer. I'm not sure whether its 
the gear in Tripod or the fact that 
this was the first date of the tour, 
but whatever the cause the sound 
tonight was dire and Dropkick 
Murphy's bore the brunt of it. The 
band didn't know where to look for 
the first three songs as clearly 
they couldn't hear a damn thing up 
there and it didn't look like anyone 
was willing to help them out. That 
was their lot and in the end they 
just got on with it. Opening with 
“Famous For Nothing” from the 
new album, quickly followed by 
“Boys On The Docks” and that old 
standard “Johnny We Hardly Knew 
Ya”. Their catalogue is an expan¬ 
sive one at this stage and the “Do 
Or Die” material is gradually being 
elbowed out in place of more 


recent work. Indeed the biggest response of the night was reserved for “Shipping Up 
To Boston”. Tuneful old-style Punk with a strong nod towards their Hardcore upbringing 
and need I mention their Boston-lrish heritage? On that front it was a delight to see 
Spider Stacy from The Pogues make a guest appearance for a run through “Lanigan's 
Ball”. Spider has aged remarkably well and still knows how to throttle out those songs 
like the days of old. Ronnie Drew was also due to join them tonight, but ill health, as 
we know, stood in the way of allowing that to happen. Back to business and “Caught In 
A Jar” alongside “Barroom Hero” kept me smiling. Thin Lizzy's “Jailbreak” was also 
slotted in there, before the obligatory stage invasion took place to the soundtrack of 
“Kiss Me I'm Shitfaced” and “Skinhead On The MTA”. Things were rounded out with a 
sharp take on Gang Green's “Alcohol”. As expected the bouncers were kept on their 
toes throughout, but rather than ensuring people didn't get hurt, they instead focused 
on threatening as many teenage kids as they could. Charming! 


Runnin' Riot- Tripod 


Dropkick Murphy s - Tripod 
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www.scampkidrecords.com 

info@scampkidrecords.com 

www.myspace.com/thecorps 
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The Dwarves are the greatest living Punk Rock band the 

mwmmwm 

y in the evening in the bar of Dublin's Village venue. (All Photos taken at The ullage, Dublin.) 

RIOT. 77: So how long have you been in Europe at RIOT. 77: What has the average set time been on this thousand Euros they'll give us our shit back. It was 

this point? tour? extortion. 

BLAG DAHLIA: About two weeks. BLAG: I think its like forty-five minutes or something. RIOT. 77: ... and you payed it? 

RIOT. 77: How has it been going? There's plenty of music. BLAG: Yeah. Well there was a lot more than five thou- 

BLAG: It's been going quite well man; we've been RIOT. 77: No encores! sand Euros worth of merchandise there, so we had to. 

enjoying ourselves. Lots of sodomy and drug abuse. BLAG: I don't like encores. In other words, fuck Switzerland, they're bunch of ass- 

RIOT. 77: Any highlights? RIOT. 77: Have you ever done an encore? holes and can kiss my fuckin'ass. 

BLAG: Highlights? There was this girl who's tits just BLAG: I think I used to do them, but I can't remember RIOT. 77: How did a Dwarves song end up in that 
defied description; I couldn't believe them. You could the last time I did an encore. Jim Carrie film, “Me Myself And Irene”? That was a 

subdivide them and make a parking lot. RIOT. 77: Are you playing Switzerland on this tour? Dwarves song playing on the car stereo wasn't it? 

RIOT. 77: It was Glasgow last night, right? How did BLAG: No, no Switzerland man. BLAG: Yeah, I knew the guy doing the music. I didn't 

that go? RIOT. 77: Have you been back since your incident know him then, but I know him now; he gives me a lot of 

BLAG: Glasgow was really good; the show itself went with the border guards? business. If you've got a good music supervisor you can 

really well, but they got us some weird hotel and when we BLAG: No. I'm not going back there until they join the get in anything. It's a great scene incidentally, where Jim 
got there we didn't actually Carrie is just singing 



have a reservation. So 
our guitar player wound up 
throwing a chair through 
their window and we had 
to sleep sitting up in the 
van. 

RIOT.77: What was the 
big hold up with getting 
here today? You're 
about three hours late; 
did you get lost? 

BLAG: Are we late get¬ 
ting here? I dunno. 

RIOT. 77: You're playing 
the Rebellion Festival in 
Blackpool tomorrow ... 

BLAG: Yeah, a big Punk 
Rock festival in the U.K. 

That should be fun. 

RIOT. 77: Have you 
been to any of the HITS 
or WASTED festivals 
before? 

BLAG: No, I've never 
been there, so I'm ready. I 
mean I wouldn't pay to go 
to a festival like that, but I 
like to get paid to play 
them. You get to reach a 
lot of people at these 
things who you wouldn't 
normally play for. 

RIOT. 77: Do you still get hassled off promoters 
looking for refunds these days or does everyone pret¬ 
ty much know the drill with the Dwarves at this 
stage? 

BLAG: (Laughs) We play pretty long shows now, you 
know; we're like Bruce Springsteen. We're up there for 
three and four hours at a time. 



E.U. 

RIOT. 77: What exactly happened there? They just 
took offense to your artwork and wouldn't let you in? 
BLAG: I think so. Some over-zealous border guard 
flipped out at our artwork and it wound up costing us sev¬ 
eral thousand Euros. It was weird; I still don't understand 
it. They took all our merchandise and put it in a shed 
and twelve hours later they told us if we give them five 
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along to a Dwarves song 
on the radio. You make 
a lot of money too for 
something like that. I 
can't remember how 
much exactly, but it was 
a lot. 

RIOT. 77: Do you get 
many offers like that? 
BLAG: Yeah, because 
the Dwarves music is so 
much better than most 
people's and it sounds 
great in movies. Other 
bands get their little 
record deals while they're 
cute and young, but our 
music lives on. 

RIOT. 77: What age 
are you now? 

BLAG: I'm forty-one 
years old ... and still real¬ 
ly good looking. 
Fortunately young girls 
like creepy older guys, 
so it works out. 

RIOT. 77: How long do 
you think you're going 
to live for? Do you 
ever think about stuff 
like that? 

BLAG: Well, you know the Dwarves are immortal. Like 
HeWhoCannotBeNamed has transcended life and death. 
As for me, I really should have been dead a long time 
ago. I dunno, maybe tonight. 

RIOT. 77: Have the Dwarves calmed down a lot with 
old age or is it the people who come to the shows 
that have calmed down? 

BLAG: I certainly haven't calmed down, no. I still put 















my body and soul on the line for every show. I'm waiting 
for younger bands to be better than us; it 
just never happens. 

RIOT. 77: Was any 
of that earlier vio¬ 
lence at shows every 
calculated on your 
part? 

BLAG 


BLAG: Five years. 

RIOT. 77: So did your lifestyle change while you 
were married? 

BLAG: No, it didn't change. That's why I'm divorced 
(laughs). 

RIOT. 77: I heard all HeWhoCannotBeNamed has to 
do is put on some clothes and take his mask off and 
no one recognizes him? 

BLAG: Sometimes yeah, it works that way, which is 
good for the quick escape. 

RIOT. 77: Do you still get hassled off people a lot? 
BLAG: Well ... that all depends! 

RIOT. 77: On what? 

BLAG: It depends on what kind of assholes are around. 
You never know. 

RIOT. 77: Are you always watching your back? 

BLAG: Oh yeah, I sleep with one eye open. 

RIOT. 77: Do you still do those acoustic gigs? 

BLAG: I still do the occasional acoustic gig. I do com¬ 
edy kind of songs and talk to the crowd a little bit. 

RIOT. 77: I can't imagine that at all. It must be com¬ 
pletely different to a Dwarves show. 

BLAG: It's very different. I don't talk during Dwarves 
shows, but the acoustic ones are more like stand up 
comedy I guess. I talk about whatever comes up; make 
fun of people in the audience. 

RIOT. 77: Where have you played these shows; just 
in the States? 

BLAG: No, we toured the U.K. about a year ago and 
yeah, I do 'em sometimes in the States. 

RIOT. 77: What happened to the only female mem¬ 
ber of the Dwarves, Tazzie Bushweed? Was that 
your wife by any chance? 

BLAG: No, that was not my wife. I don't like female 
musicians because they sweat. 

RIOT. 77: How long did she last in the band? 

BLAG: Maybe a year and a half. Yeah, she was cool. 
She got married I think, so she left. 

RIOT. 77: You didn't kick her out? 

BLAG: No, I didn't kick her out (laughs). 

RIOT. 77: How was her lifestyle different to that of 
the rest of the band? 

BLAG: She had a vagina. 

RIOT. 77: Were you sleeping with her too? 

BLAG: Was I sleeping with her? No. 

RIOT. 77: What about the rest of the band? 

BLAG: I don't think so. 

RIOT. 77: So, what about that midget you use for 
your album photos ... 

BLAG: He's not a midget; he's a dwarf. 

RIOT. 77: Of course. I'm sorry. 

BLAG: Yeah its the same guy all the time. His name is 
Bobby Faust and he's just a dwarf from Brooklyn. I don't 
really pay any attention to him, except when his clothes 
are off. 

RIOT. 77: What age is he? 

BLAG: I don't know. 

RIOT. 77: He looks pretty old. 

BLAG: I don't know that. 

RIOT. 77: What about the models you use ... where 
do you get them from? Are they friends of yours? 
BLAG: I've known some of them, but usually they're 


BLAG: My friends. 

H RIOT. 77: You done a 
Swingin' Utters record. 

| | BLAG: I did the Swingin' 
Kl Utters record, which was 
if fun. I did a Punk band 
¥ called the God Awfuls. I 
did some female groups as 
well and different tracks 
here and there. I'm not so 
much into producing other 
bands, although 

I'll do it for Adfl 


No, we're not 
very good at violence, so 
we don't calculate it; it 
was just a question of it 
breaking out. Other 
people getting upset 
about things and ran- 
iipBfti-... dom destruction would 

sometimes cause the vio¬ 
lence. I wouldn't call it cal¬ 
culated. 

RIOT. 77: Does it still happen 

at all? 

BLAG: Sure. Oh yeah! 

RIOT. 77: What's the worst physical injury you've 
acquired as a result of being in the Dwarves? 

BLAG: Probably this one right here. I got stabbed in 
the throat. 

RIOT. 77: Looks nasty ... 

BLAG: Yeah. Canada can be a silly place (laughs). I 
can't remember which city it was in, but I know it was 
Canada. This guy in the crowd kept flipping me off, until 
finally I broke the beer bottle that was in his hand and I 
guess it sliced his hand open, so he took the shards of 
glass and slashed them across my throat. 

RIOT. 77: Straight to the hospital? 

BLAG: I finished the show; then went to the hospital. 

I'm a trooper. 

RIOT. 77: You toured with Henry Rollins before. 

How did your lifestyle choices on the road conflict 
with each other? 

BLAG: We didn't spend any time on the road together 
actually; we just played two shows together in Texas in 
the early 90's. He was very boring and weird ... and 
jealous too. We were big Black Flag fans and intro¬ 
duced ourselves at the soundcheck. Then after we 
played our show we had some fans that liked us, which 
made him upset. So then he started trying to tell us 
what to do, which is never going to work (laughs). 
Motorhead tried to do the same thing when we played 
with them. We're not really interested when old people 
tell us what to do (laughs). You already have to take a 
cut in pay to open for somebody, so then when they start 
trying to give you orders and tell you where to stand and 
what to do, I don't really go for that. I don't understand 
it. I think it has a lot to do with Heavy Metal pecking 
order bullshit that we never believed in and still don't 
believe in. I think we did like six shows with Motorhead 
and got thrown off the last one or something like that. 
RIOT. 77: Just getting back to Henry Rollins there 
for a second. Did he know who the Dwarves were? 
Was he familiar with your band? 

BLAG: I don't think so. He wasn't a fan so far as I 
know. He was in his real dark period at that time. I 
always found Henry Rollins music to be really boring. I 
don't think he has any musical sense whatsoever. I think 
he's kinda funny though; I've heard his spoken word stuff 
and its amusing. But musically I don't think he's ever 
written a song in his life. 

RIOT. 77: Did you like the Black Flag era with Henry 
Rollins or did you prefer them before he joined? 
BLAG: Weil, we were big Black Flag fans when we 
were kids, but I don't think he wrote any of that stuff. 

Black Flag wasn't around that long, but I like a good 
amount of their earlier stuff, yeah. 

RIOT. 77: What about the Reverend Horton Heat? 

You toured with him too, right? I'd imagine that 
was more compatible (laughs)... 

BLAG: Yeah, that was fun. We had a good time; got 
along well with those guys. Horton Heat tried to have an 
ugly girl fuck contest with Vadge Moore, who was our old 
drummer. It didn't work out very well for him. 

RIOT. 77: Who won? 

BLAG: Oh Vadge won hands down. I think he really 
got him when they met in the hallway with two ugly girls 
they had picked up and had sex with. Horton Heat 
looked at Vadge and said, “Its gonna be quite a contest 
huh?” and Vadge said, “It's no contest man; I'm going 
back in ... SOBER!!” The part that sucked was that I 
would get accused of sleeping with these unattractive 
girls that Vadge had slept with because they'd hear about 
the Dwarves and just assume it was me. For the record, 

I only sleep with the really attractive girls. 

RIOT. 77: You're more choosy? 

BLAG: lam. 

RIOT. 77: You're married now though, right? 

BLAG: I'm divorced. 

RIOT. 77: You're divorced? Oh right. How long 
were you married for? 


BLAG: It depends how you do 
it. Most producers do a really 
mediocre, quick job so the 
it money is good, but I do a 

jjji II v. really thorough good 

T* job, so it doesn't pay 

that well for me. I 
could probably 

fe make more 

jj^K HH *3# money deliver¬ 
ing pizzas. 

RIOT. 77: The Turbo AC's told me all you do is sit 
around the studio all days smoking pot. 

BLAG: (Laughs) The Turbo AC's didn't come prepared 
to the studio. I actually produced their record quite well, 
but I had to work a lot with Pro Tools in order to make 
their music somehow listenable to my standards ... as 
you can probably tell from their later albums. I'm very 
friendly with the Turbo AC's actually; I like them. I read 
that, “he just sat around smoking pot” comment and 
thought it was funny. I think if they would have spent 
some time practicing their instruments, the whole process 
would have been quicker. I was smoking a lot of pot 
then; but I mean I could smoke a silo full of pot and not 
play that badly. 

RIOT. 77: They also said you had lots of great Rock 
n' Roll stories... 

BLAG: I have lots of very funny stories and sometimes 
if I'm in the mood I'll let go. My voice is kinda fried right 
now, but we'll make one happen tonight. I'll give you 
some good stories later on. 

RIOT. 77: How do you feel about the producers you 
used and the job they done on your earlier records? 

BLAG: Well I never used anybody else. We didn't have 


random women. 
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BLAG: Yeah, originally the Dwarves were like a 60's 
Punk kinda Psychedelic band. 

RIOT. 77: ... and who had the vision to change that? 
BLAG: Well, it kind of morphed. We always incorporat¬ 
ed more styles as opposed to less. It came about 
because when we were a 60's Psychedelic band we used 
to always get in fights and shit would happen and that's 
when I realized we were actually a Punk band. It's all 
music to me. 

RIOT. 77: What sort of current music do you listen to 
now, if any? 

BLAG: I really like that Lilly Allen record and I really like 
the Amy Winehouse record. I think their lyrics are great 
and the music is great. I really enjoy it. 

1 RIOT. 77: Are they well-known in America, 
yeah? 

BLAG: Yeah. 

RIOT. 77: I read somewhere that you only lis¬ 
ten to Black Radio. Is that true? 

BLAG: I mostly listen to Hip Hop records, so 
* yeah Black Radio. The lyrics are terrible in 
Rock n' Roll music; some of the worst I've 
| ever heard. It's already been done, you 


the money for producers, so I had to 
learn to do it myself. Then I met Eric 
Valentine, who's a great genius and he I 
started doing it whilst I watched and JJr 
that's where I learned how do it. 

RIOT. 77: Didn't Jack Endino pro- aHfr-K ^ 
duce the earlier records? iv ■■ 

BLAG: Jack's not a producer; he's just an engineer. 
RIOT. 77: What's the difference? 

BLAG: Well an engineer record's your band, whereas a 
producer helps you with the music and helps you figure 
out what tempo to do things at, what key to do songs in, 
where to put in the chorus and that type of thing. 

RIOT. 77: So you would say the earlier records 
weren't produced at all? 

BLAG: No, they weren't. 

RIOT. 77: What about these books that you've writ¬ 
ten? 

BLAG: My last book was called “Nina”. Its about a very 
dirty girl, who's parents die, and the things she gets up to. 
Now I'm working on a novel about the American holiday 
Thanksgiving and how it affects different people. 

RIOT. 77: Thanksgiving is a family day in America? 
BLAG: Right. 

RIOT. 77: Do you have much of that in your life? 
BLAG: I have a nice family, but the book's not about 
that, (laughs) 

RIOT. 77: What influences you to write books? It's 
all fiction I take it? 

BLAG: Yeah, it's fiction. I've always loved books and I 
like to read a lot, so that's what's influenced me. It's a 
different way of expressing yourself. Rock n' Roll can be 
limited sometimes. It's nice to be in Ireland; lots of great 
writers have come from here. 

RIOT. 77: So after the gig tonight, are you gonna curl 
up and read a book? 

BLAG: Unless I get a blowjob. 

RIOT. 77: People throw GG Allin comparisons 
around a lot when they mention Blag Dahlia. How 
does that sit with you? 

BLAG: I was friends with GG and he stayed in my 
house a couple of times. I thought GG wrote very 
catchy, funny songs so I'm proud to be compared to him 
that way, but unlike GG I like to bathe daily. 

RIOT. 77: Was he that bad when he stayed at your 


BLAG: He was pretty fowl 

... and gay. ^ 

RIOT. 77: Yeah? What about you? 

BLAG: Just women (laughs). 

RIOT. 77: ... and the rest of the band? 
BLAG: As far as I know we're all heterosex¬ 
ual, but I'll keep you posted (laughs). 

RIOT. 77: They just like to dress up in 
women's underwear? 

BLAG: Well, wearing women's clothes 
doesn't make you gay, man. 

RIOT. 77: True. 

BLAG: I mean, you're dressed like a guy 
and look at you. 

RIOT. 77: Good comeback! You like to 
take credit for being the first Punk band to 
introduce sampling into your music. 

BLAG: Yeah, that's right, before there were 
such things as samplers. We did it with cas¬ 
sette decks. I made an album called ‘The 
Suburban Nightmare” recorded in 1983 which 
sampled the Manson Family and versions of 
that Kansas song. I rarely hear anyone men¬ 
tion that. In fact on the last Dwarves album 
we sampled a lot of Surf records and Garage 
records and people didn't even realize that 
things were being sampled. 

RIOT. 77: 60's Garage records? 

BLAG: Yeah. 

RIOT. 77: Are you a big record collector? 
BLAG: When I was in high school and dealt 
drugs, I used to collect old 50's and 60's 
records. I stopped collecting because I didn't 
think it was worth it anymore, but I still have a 
bunch of old records. 

RIOT. 77: You come from a Psychedelic 
background don't you? 


W RIOT. 77: Are the radio stations 
1 segregated in America? Black 
and white? 

BLAG: Yeah, that's right. When I 
was a kid the radio was integrated; 
we've actually gone backwards. They 
call it Urban and Alternative, which 
means Black and White. It's sad. I 
like talk radio better; public radio. It's 
more interesting to me. I've heard a 
lot of music; I'm not that interested 
i anymore. Unless I hear something 
i really interesting that catches my 
I attention. 

I RIOT. 77 


Do you wanna talk 

S about the Josh Homme incident 
or are you tired of being asked 
bout it? 

\G: The reason I don't talk about is 
iuse he pays a lot of publicists to talk 
him, so why should I bother? 

77: Is is true you pressed 
es for him breaking a bottle over 
lead ... seems a very un-Dwarves- 
ing to do , pressing charges for 
ce, no? 

I suppose I could repeat that. The 
'm not interested in talking about him 
is because he has a publicist whom he pays 
to do that, so why should I bother? 

Thanks for talk- 


RIOT. 77: Ok, fair enough. 


BLAG: Yeah, just don't forget that the 
I Dwarves are rock legends. We're the 
* greatest band ever. 

RIOT. 77: I'll make a note of that! 

























RECORD REVIEWS 


AGAINST ME!.“NEW WAVE”. (SIRE) 

Major label debut for Against Me! and despite what would some 
would like to believe, it's pretty fuckin' good. In fact, it’s better than 
pretty good; it's a damn fine record. Tom Gabel can still connect 
with those lyrics and the well-thought out musical ideas remain as 
effective as ever. The poignancy we often associate with this band 
has not been diluted in their transition to the mainstream, and I'd 
even go so far as to say in parts the original message of Against 
Me! is made even clearer here. Songs like “Stop” and “White 
People For Peace” are as questioning as anything they've written in 
the past. It's clear there's a big budget behind this, which 
becomes apparent right away from the big production that greets 
the listener. I'm not that much of a fan of Butch Vig's work, but if 
you must use a producer in line with major label policy, then I 
guess he's the best of a bad bunch. He's succeeded in making 
Against Me! sound radio friendly, which I’m guessing was the idea, 
but in doing so he's also uncovered a potential in the band I never 
realized before. I think the essence of Against Me! could actually 
apply to a wider audience; something which previously wasn’t so 
apparent to these ears. I always viewed 'em as the quintessential 
D.I.Y. Punk band of today, who just weren't accessible to those out¬ 
side that tight-knit community, but I think this record suggests other¬ 
wise. There aren't that many formerly-independent bands out 
there who’ve made their best records on a major label, but I still 
say the future sounds promising for Against Me! if “New Wave” is 
anything to go by. They may prove the Punks wrong yet! (SIRE 
RECORDS: 1290 AVENUE OF THE AMERICA'S, NEW YORK, 
NY10104-0012, U.S.A.) 

ANDI SEX GANG.“BLIND!”. (CHERRY RED) 

Recorded as the Sex Gang Children, but released as an Andi Sex 
Gang solo album due to record companies hassles, in which the 
iabel allegedly went ahead and pressed the album under a solo 
heading without informing the band. Andi was taken to London's 
poshest restaurant by a label honcho, where they broke the news 
to him. The record was released in 1985, but later repackaged in 
America and sold as a Sex Gang Children record. I was never 
overly taken on this type of thing as the severe absence of any 
quality songwriting is difficult to overlook. If you remember the 
direction Gavin Friday took the Virgin Prunes in when they com¬ 
menced their downward spiral you'll know how bad Goth music can 
become once it gets too self-indulgent and that's precisely what 
type of record this is. That said, it has been excellently compiled 
by Cherry Red as you would expect and gets tarted up with an 
array of bonus cuts, in depth liner notes and exclusive photos. A 
nice package for fans. (CHERRY RED RECORDS: UNIT 3A, 
LONG ISLAND HOUSE, 1-4 WARPLE WAY, LONDON, W3 ORG, 
ENGLAND.) 

ANGELIC UPSTARTS.“THE INDEPENDENT PUNK SIN¬ 

GLES COLLECTION (ANAGRAM) 

It's always a joyous affair when anything by one of the greatest of 
great Punk bands lands on my doorstep. This latest collection of 
Upstarts mania from Anagram drags together all of their singles 
from their glory years and beyond. Their early work in particular 
has aged remarkably well and lost none of its resonance to the 
years that have lapsed since. Mensi's voice sounds as convincing 
as ever and when this man takes over the microphone you know 
he means business. Firmly committed to his socialist principals 
and lashing out at oppression off all forms, there're few out there in 
Punk circles who've rivalled his stance when it comes to rallying 
cries for social justice. All the greats are here, from “Liddle 
Towers”, “Police Oppression” and “Woman In Disguise” to the later 
chants of “Brighton Bomb", and the equally hard-hitting “Solidarity”. 
The only letdown with this release is the absence of any liner notes 
or additional information with the packaging. Musically and lyrical¬ 
ly though, as ever, it's top marks to the Upstarts. (ANAGRAM 
RECORDS: UNIT 3A, LONG ISLAND HOUSE, 1-4 WARPLE 
WAY, LONDON, W3 ORG, ENGLAND.) 

ANTI-NOWHERE LEAGUE.“SECRET RADIO RECORD¬ 

INGS”. (SECRET) 

Secret Records have unleashed a pile of live recordings from some 
of Punk's better known acts and first up is this recent gig from the 
Anti-Nowhere League. Recorded in Milton Keynes in October of 
'05, this is a full length show, containing twenty of their best-loved 
anthems. The usual opener of “We Are The League” kicks off a 
setlist that includes “I Hate People”, “Animal”, “For You”, “Let's 
Break The Law”, “So What”, “Woman” and “Streets Of London” 
amongst others. The sound, as with all these Secret recordings, is 
immaculate, but not overdone and captures the atmosphere of the 
night well. Bridging the 77 and early '80's UK era with a stirring 
blend of biker Punk and melodic flourishes. There's nothing in the 
slightest way offensive about the League in this day and age, but 
thankfully a lot of their songwriting has stood up long after the nov¬ 
elty has worn off. They may not have as many “great” songs in 
their catalogue as some other Punk acts, but they get by and have 
managed to fill this disc with just under an hour of good quality 
Punk Rock with little filler. In their day the Anti-Nowhere League 
were a bunch of Punk miscreants who made a pretty memorable 
racket at times, and I'm pleased to say that's still the case here. 
(SECRET RECORDS LIMITED: REGENT HOUSE, 1 PRATT 
MEWS, LONDON NW1 OAD, ENGLAND.) 

BAMBIX.“BLEEDING IN A BOX”. (GO-KART) 

It's been a while since I've heard anything on Go Kart. Bambix I'm 
familiar with in name and I think I'm correct in saying they have a 
history with this label? From Nijmegen in Holland, “Bleeding In A 
Box” marks their fifth full length release. By the sounds of things 
their schooling lies in early '90's Bay Area Punk Rock, which was 
often to be heard at its best on labels like Lookout Records at the 
time. If you can envisage an early incarnation of the Mr. T 
Experience with a Dutch female vocalist out front, you'll get some 
nkling as to what Bambix are about. The ideas aren't the most 
original in the world, but then a good idea is a good idea regardless 
and shouldn't become redundant just because it’s been used previ¬ 
ously. Bambix are that type of band and here they display ample 
amounts of solid Pop tunes, all containing an unmistakable Punk 
snarl, just to put some venom in there. There's definitely a passion 
in these performances that stretches across the entire album and 
leaves you knowing you've heard some music with a spine. 


There’s a formula at work for sure and a pattern begins to emerge 
early on, but the energy levels remain consistent throughout. (GO- 
KART RECORDS: P.O. BOX 120750, 68058 MANNHEIM, GER¬ 
MANY.) 

BARSE.. “IF YOU CANT FUCK 'EM, CUT ’EM UP!”. 

(HELL'S TONE) 

Barse guitarist and vocalist Gash committed suicide a little over a 
year ago and this was the album he was working on at the time. 

I'm not sure whether or not the full album was completed prior to 
Gash's death, but this is the finished product here and likely to be 
the last we'll hear from Barse. If you're not familiar with their brand 
of bad taste Punk, well musically it sets itself as close to that 
“Spiral Scratch” era Buzzcocks angular sound as you're likely to 
get. Lyrically however it’s a completely different ballgame and 
could be compared to bands like 3CR and naturally enough the 
Mac Lads. It's certainly not for everybody and is likely to provoke 
plenty of discussion in Punk circles, which has got to be a positive 
thing. Barse aren't the type of band you can ignore; you'll either 
love 'em or hate 'em. Trev Hagl from Negative Reaction fanzine in 
England's northeast has been championing this band for a long 
time and contributes liner notes here on Gash's memory. It's 
doubtful hearing this album will alter anyone's opinion of the band 
as they haven't softened either their sound or message, just refined 
it and tightened up on their original vision. (HELL'S TONE 
RECORDS: P.O. BOX 162, 53101 LAPPEENRANTA, FINLAND.) 

THE BILLYBONES.“WE'RE SELF¬ 

ISH”. (DR. STRANGE) 

A sweet 7 inch from the Doc, on delicious 
splattered and coloured vinyl. Yep, the 
Doc is the true embodiment of the Punk 
Rock format. Here we see a three-tracker 
from The Skulls lead vocalist's new outfit. 

If you weren't familiar with The Skulls, they 
were one of LA's leanest and meanest 
Punk outfits and a band whom many today | 
will remain forever indebted to. The 
Billybones follow in a similar tradition to 
The Skulls by melding 77 Punk with the 
early '80's Hardcore of bands like The 
Adolescents. It chock full of energy and 
snarl, bucket loads of attitude and great 
tunes to sing along to, including a version 
of Roxy Music's “Editions Of You”. A clas¬ 
sic Punk Rock 7 inch. (DR. STRANGE RECORDS: P.O. BOX 
1058, ALTA LOMA, CALIFORNIA, 91701, U.S.A.) 

BILLYCLUB.“NO JUSTICE”. (CULTJAM) 

In all honesty I'm only really familiar with Billyclub through their split 
with G.B.H. This comes as close to the line with Metal as you're 
gonna get without crossing it. Bands like Broken Bones and 
English Dogs keep ringing in my head, but the notable difference 
between Billyclub and that other lot is that Billyclub have actually 
managed to craft good quality songs around their hard-hitting 
music. They could almost align themselves with latter day 
Agnostic Front, especially on a track like “Changing Times” with its 
effective gang vocals. Billyclub are pissed off and they don't care 
who knows it; their songs are full of rumbling snarl and aggression, 
yet neatly packaged into a coherent message. I believe they've 
been at this kind of controlled chaos for a while now, but appear to 
have come into their own a lot more here. Nothing pretty, but uti¬ 
lizing their rough and energetic take on Punk to much effect. 
(CULTJAM MEDIA: P.O. BOX 19, GLOUCESTER, GL3 4YA, 
ENGLAND.) 

BITE THE BULLET.“THE RETURN OF THE UNRICH & 

UGLY”. (BAD DOG) 

The Bad Dog label is linked to Berlin's Core Tex Records, which is 
where I first happened across this band, on one of their samplers. 
Bite The Bullet are rooted in the late 70's and early '80’s Punk aes¬ 
thetic and are of German origin. They splice rigid guitar work with 
Nick Knatterton's abrasive vocal melodies, which often bring to 
mind TV Smith during his Adverts days. There's a great stab at 
Spizz Energy's “Where's Cpt. Kirk?” here as a closer, but their own 
material, which speaks for the rest of the album, makes for an 
equally fulfilling listen. Check out “No 9 To 5” for a sheer genius 
rejection of the conventional lifestyle that Punks have long since 
turned their noses up at. A fun blend of Punk and Pop hook-craft 
with plenty of killer tunes to be found throughout. Some perfectly- 
fit, gritty, bullshit-free anthems, calling out for a loud airing. (BAD 
DOG RECORDS: P.O. BOX 61 06 41, 10937, BERLIN, GER¬ 
MANY.) 

THE BLAME ..“GAME OVER!”. (SELF-RELEASED) 

The Blame from Staten Island, New York City recently came over to 
Ireland for a weekend of gigs, 100% DIY style, and completely blew 
me away with two of these shows, both held in Voodoo Lounge and 
both in supporting roles. Having previously been unacquainted 
with the band, within minutes of them hitting the stage I felt I'd 
known them all my life. By the second night I could sing along to a 
good handful of their songs!! Much to my delight I discovered this 
CD by 'em, thanks’ to the promoter, and haven’t taken it off the 
stereo since. The Blame could be viewed as the D.I.Y. equivalent 
of bands like Agnostic Front, Murphys Law and The Misfits. Their 
chiselled anthems such as “I'm Not Listening”, “Streets Of New 
York”, “New Generation” and naturally enough “New York City” are 
up there with the best of 'em and excellently captured on this self- 
financed, self-released CD. It's great to discover a band like this in 
times of My Space and downloading, where even the vast majority 
of Punk music seems to have lost its soul. The Blame are for 
those of us who don't fancy spending our lives at the mercy of 
MP3's, digital media and watching “live” gigs through our computer 
screens. They're a band that really connects with the listener on a 
level you don't find in this day and age. 
(www.myspace.com/yourtheblame) 

BLOOD & ROSES.“SAME AS IT NEVER WAS: THE COL¬ 

LECTION”. (ANAGRAM) 

Blood & Roses grew out of the squat scene in Waterloo, London in 
the early 80's and quickly got aligned with the likes of Sex Gang 


Children and the early incarnation of The Cult, who at the time 
were still trading under the name Southern Death Cult. The genre 
later got classified as Positive Punk, but you and I know it best as 
Goth. The band themselves were dubious about being labelled 
anything and felt they forged their own path, though their squatter 
origins would often result in them being pigeonholed as part of the 
emerging Anarcho Punk scene. This release marks their arrival to 
CD and features their debut album “Enough Is Never Enough” in its 
entirety, neatly joined by a selection of EP's, compilation appear¬ 
ances, b-sides, demos and some incomplete tracks that were ear¬ 
marked for their second album that never materialized. I guess 
you could call it their complete works. (ANAGRAM RECORDS: 
UNIT 3A, LONG ISLAND HOUSE, 1-4 WARPLE WAY, LONDON, 
W3 ORG, ENGLAND.) 

BROILERS.“VANITAS”. (PEOPLE LIKE YOU) 

I've been closely following the development of the Broilers sound 
since first being turned on to them maybe five years ago. Their 
sound has generally appeared rooted in Skinhead styles, but 
there's always been so much more bubbling underneath, itching to 
get out. And this album is the Broilers chance to showcase that 
other side to the band. At over an hour in length it’s a little self- 
indulgent to say the least, but does explore plenty of avenues not 
generally heard on albums by bands like the Broilers. Some of it 
works, some of it doesn't. The more technical approach to song¬ 
writing doesn't always suit Punk bands and its dangerous territory 
to be drifting into, but there is enough stuff 
here that hits the mark to warrant a listen. 
Perhaps that was the idea behind its ridicu¬ 
lously lengthy running time; something for 
everybody! Personally I'll stick with their 
earlier work, but those of you who prefer 
your Punk a little more progressive are like¬ 
ly to find this record more appealing. 
(PEOPLE LIKE YOU RECORDS: 
SCHAFERSTRASSE 33A, D-44147 
DORTMUND, GERMANY.) 

BROKEN BOTTLES.“HOSPITAL”. 

(TKO) 

We're big fans of Broken Bottles round 
these parts and whilst their throwback to 
the days of early Social Distortion and 
TSOL might seem pretentious on paper, in 
the flesh there's just something undeniably 
cool about what this band does. The press release makes no 
bones about the debt Broken Bottles owe to the past and even go 
on to point out “you'll be checking your calendar to ensure you're 
not back in 1982”. Maybe it’s the blatant honesty of Broken 
Bottles that does it for me. TKO have long since been doing the 
deed when it comes to establishing this band and their previous 
work also ranks highly in my book. This is the latest chapter from 
them and once again their style is committed to the sound of Los 
Angles when Mike Ness was still getting beat up for wearing mas¬ 
cara. It's a pretty good model to follow, let’s be honest, and also 
there aren't too many other bands out there treading the same line 
at the moment, so in many ways this sounds refreshing. How can 
you go wrong? (TKO RECORDS: 8941 ATLANTA AVE. SUITE 
505, HUNTINGTON BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 92646, U.S.A.) 

THE BUSINESS.“THE TRUTH, THE WHOLE TRUTH AND 

NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH”. (CAPTAIN Ol!) 

I know this album like the back of my hand. This was the come¬ 
back record The Business had hoped for with “Keep The Faith”. 
They were to wait until 1997 however to really put their name back 
on the global map. High profile stateside bands like Rancid, 
Agnostic Front and Dropkick Murphys were all singing The 
Business' praises which provided them a huge helping hand in 
relaunching the band's name. It wasn't all hype and namedropping 
though that led to the success of “... The Truth” as on its own mer¬ 
its it proved to be the greatest album The Business ever put their 
name to and indeed has gone on to rank highly in all time greats 
lists of Oi! albums. I don't think anyone was expecting The 
Business to have this much fire still inside of 'em when they 
released this. Originally issued on Taang! Records stateside and 
Burning Heart in Europe, it set 'em up for their first tours of 
America, which proved a roaring success and they soon became 
frequent visitors. This reissue gets housed in a neat digi-pack, 
true to Captain Oi! form and comes with a snazzy booklet featuring 
all lyrics and photos from around the time of its recording. Lars 
Frederiksen produced it and certainly got the best from the band, 
capturing everything you love about The Business. Some fans did 
feel it leaned a little too heavily in the Hardcore direction, but per¬ 
sonally I think they had it spot on. We've got the street flavour and 
aggro of Oi! given a modern twist via the influence that had to be 
coming from America's answer to Oi! which was to be seen in 
bands like Blood For Blood and Sheer Terror. It's both raw and 
powerful at the same time. They got a lot of mileage from this 
record and pretty much lived off its success for the next five or so 
years. All the gems are here including “Spirit Of The Street”, “One 
Common Voice”, “Justice Not Politics”, “One Thing Left To Say”, 
“Death To Dance”, “Southgate” and “Hardcore Hooligan”. Classics, 
every last one of 'em. Do yourself a favour... (CAPTAIN OI!: 

P.O. BOX 501, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS, HP10 8QA, ENG¬ 
LAND.) 

C CALAM.“WATCH”. (CORNDOG PR) 

Blimey! The folks behind Corndog PR really must be a twisted 
bunch!! This is the closest thing to David Gray you're ever likely to 
read about in this magazine. C Calam is a singer/songwriter I 
guess and has grown up in various countries throughout Europe 
and North America. This is his debut album, which comes in digi- 
pack format and Calam likes to believe he's drawn on his travelling 
to come up with a unique sound that blends together all of his life 
experiences thus far. That's a pretty tall order and it’s somewhat 
of a surprise when the listener can’t hear beyond the aforemen¬ 
tioned David Gray comparisons. It's a ballsy move for a label to 
invest in something like this, but is the Punk community really the 
best marketplace for it? I guess only time will tell. (CORNDOG 
PR: 71 RECTORY ROAD, IPSWICH, SUFFOLK, IP2 8EQ, ENG¬ 
LAND.) 
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RECORD REVIEWS 


CHAOS U.K.“TOTAL CHAOS: THE SINGLES COLLEC¬ 

TION”. (ANAGRAM) 

Compiled in 1991 and reissued here once again through Anagram, 
this does exactly as it says on the label and collects all of Chaos 
UK's singles up till '91, I think we can safely assume. Formed out 
of the Bristol squat scene, Chaos U.K. were your prototype early 
'80's anti-Thatcherist, cider-drinking, soap-dodging band of Crusty 
Punks ... and made no bones about it. Chaos U.K. are well-repre¬ 
sented on CD at this point, but if you're only going to go out and 
buy one disc, this is probably the best overview of the band's glory 
years there is. Their early allegiance with Simon Edwards' Riot 
City label brought about the release of their debut EP in March of 
'82 titled “Burning Britain” (included here), which put Chaos U.K. on 
the map alongside other Bristol acts such as Vice Squad and 
Disorder. Despite an ideology that favoured noise over music, 
Chaos U.K. couldn't always conceal the fact that they knew how to 
write and anthem or two, which becomes evident when listening to 
tracks like “Victimized” and “Kill You Baby”. If you're a fan of the 
early '80's Hardcore movement from Britain you'll know Chaos U.K. 
were an integral part of it. If not, this compilation is the best place 
to start. (ANAGRAM RECORDS: UNIT 3A, LONG ISLAND 
HOUSE, 1-4 WARPLE WAY, LONDON, W3 ORG, ENGLAND.) 

CHIP HANNA & THE BERLIN THREE.“OLD SOUTH JAM¬ 

BOREE”. (PEOPLE LIKE YOU) 

Ship Hanna you may recall from clocking 
time as the drummer with One Man Army. 

That band appeared to disintegrate into the 
unknown and I recall singer Jack resurfac¬ 
ing as a guitarist with Swingin' Utters some 
years back at a gig in L.A., filling out their 
live sound. Chip Hanna on the other hand 
has traded in his drums for a guitar and 
found American roots music. Haven't they 
all? Well, yes they have, but as I like the 
original gene of this music I'm prepared to 
cut him some slack. Chip's mother Martha 
Hanna was a Country singer and this is his 
coming-home album if you will. Of course 
one could note how interesting it is that he 
was never screaming about his hillbilly 
roots whilst pounding the skins for One 
Man Army, but let's not get cynical! The 
press release is intent on convincing us 
Chip is the real deal, but I really couldn't care less; if I want the real 
deal I know where to go. What “Old Jamboree” does for me is 
give me a fix of contemporary Rockabilly fused with an Americana 
influence and taken for what its is, its a good record. There's no 
point trying to convince the punters that Chip is the next George 
Jones, Merle Haggard or even Eddie Spaghetti. He isn't, but he 
still knows how to write a good song and for that I'm thankful. 
(PEOPLE LIKE YOU RECORDS: SCHAFERSTRASSE 33A, D- 
44147 DORTMUND, GERMANY.) 

CHUCK RAGAN. “FEAST OR FAMINE”. (SIDE ONE 

DUMMY) 

You know it can only be called a sign of the times when a record 
label compares its release in a press sheet to Bruce Springsteen's 
recent album of “Bob” Seeger songs. Really? Bruce made an 
album called the “Bob Seeger Sessions”? Talk about making an 
attempt to jump on a bandwagon only to fall flat on your arse!! I 
rolled round the floor when I read that! Dodgy PR aside, Chuck 
Ragan has been making his mark recently as an acoustic solo per¬ 
former, which, as I've said previously, suits his style down to the 
ground. Chuck of course first caught our attention as the guitarist 
with Hot Water Music and has previously worked on a project enti¬ 
tled Rumblseat which was an acoustic record issued on the No 
Idea label. Last year he recorded a live album of solo material 
which I thoroughly enjoyed and this here is its studio follow up. 
Issued again through the Los Angeles label Side One Dummy, 
“Feast Or Famine” calls in the likes of Tim Barry from Avail, Nathan 
Maxwell from Flogging Molly and the legendary Jim Fearnley from 
The Pogues, to lend Chuck a helping hand in crafting his first offi¬ 
cial solo studio album. The results are impressively up to scratch 
as Ragan’s hoarse vocal style lends itself well to a genre of music 
personified by the likes of Woody Guthrie, Pete Seeger, The Band 
and just a hint of Flogging Molly and Dropkick Murphys. Again 
Ragan won’t score any points for originality as the market is 
already flooded with this type of thing at the moment, but he's more 
than competent at what he does and its evident he's poured his 
soul into it. Some people were born to play this music and, judg¬ 
ing by “Feast Or Famine”, Chuck Ragan is one of them people. 
(SIDE ONE DUMMY: P.O. BOX 2350, LOS ANGELES, CALI¬ 
FORNIA, 90078, U.S.A.) 

COFFIN NAILS.“LIVE AND ROCKIN'”. (ANAGRAM) 

Re-issue of the “Chuck Flintstone presents ... ” live album for Link 
Records, recorded at the Take Two in Sheffield way back in 1989. 
The Klub Foot had shut down at this point and clubs like the Take 
Two attempted to pick up the pieces. So far as I know this is the 
only official recording that exists with this line up of the Coffin Nails. 
Stripped down to a three piece that consisted of Klunky on guitar 
and lead vocals, Scott on slap bass and Fraddy on drums, this line¬ 
up lasted all of a few months, but is sharply captured here for pros¬ 
perity. The sound is near mint and features a perfect mix of band 
and audience which makes it sound like quite a night. It's a pity 
Klunky can't remember a thing about the gig, other than near- 
totalling their van on the drive back to Reading afterwards. The 
thirteen-track, thirty-six minute album offers a generous cross sec¬ 
tion of original material and covers by the likes of Vince Taylor and 
Elvis Presley. Lyrically its typically gore-induced sicko subject mat¬ 
ter as most had come to expect from the Coffin Nails. Liner notes 
are courtesy of Simon Nott, peppered with a few observations from 
Klunky. A good quality live album here. (ANAGRAM RECORDS: 
UNIT 3A, LONG ISLAND HOUSE, 1-4 WARPLE WAY, LONDON, 
W3 ORG, ENGLAND.) 

THE CORPS.“EARLIER OFFENCES”. (SCAMPKID) 

Australian Oil-Core from Sydney, along similar lines to London's 
Gundog. A gravel-eating vocal with melodic undertones gives 


/CROWD 


them a current-sounding Street Punk angle. It's not credited as 
such but I believe this is their first couple of EP's, which have now 
sold out, compiled onto a single digi-pack disc. Lyrically a little 
dubious at times, but then they do site Condemned 84 as an influ¬ 
ence in their biog (not wise), so I guess that's to be expected. 
Throw in a little Rose Tattoo influence here n' there and we've got 
what almost sounds to me like an Australian Argy Bargy - who in 
turn are influenced by Rose Tattoo themselves, so its all come full 
circle in many ways The Corps have since gone on to issue their 
first full length album through Holland's Rebellion Records, but its 
nice to hear where it all started, especially considering the limited 
release of these tracks first time out. Modem day skinheads with 
hair on their chest are likely contenders for this stuff. As an a-side, 
Scampkid Records has now transported itself from Hungarian 
shores and set up shop in Dublin, so expect more from them in the 
future, (www.scampkidrecords.com) 

THE CROWD.“LETTER BOMB”. (TKO) 

The Crowd were something veering close to legendary around the 
Los Angeles basin in the late '70's and formed part of the region's 
highly influential Punk output. The band continued on through the 
decades and indeed today are still to be found deep in the heart of 
the Punk Rock underworld. This particular record by them was 
originally released in 1996, under the much-celebrated record label 
wing of Flipside fanzine. As we all know both label and fanzine 

went under shortly afterwards and thus this 
album disappeared from the shelves. 
Always ones to have their ear firmly pinned 
to the ground, TKO have given it the reis¬ 
sue treatment here on deluxe digi-pack for¬ 
mat, with the added bonus of some extras 
tunes. The original fourteen album tracks 
are fitted out with the further four composi¬ 
tions that was the “Dig Yourself” EP and as 
the band inform us in the liner notes, this 
pretty much speaks for The Crowd's entire 
'90's recorded work. So there you have it! 
Eh? You've never heard of The Crowd? 
Well, what exactly have you been doing 
since 1978? Get with the program, edu¬ 
cate yourself and pick up a copy of this 
long-awaited reissue from one of the few 
Punk labels left 
that matter. (TKO 


RECORDS: 8941 ATLANTA AVE. SUITE 
505, HUNTINGTON BEACH, CALIFOR¬ 
NIA, 92646, U.S.A.) 

DEAD KENNEDYS.“MILKING THE 

SACRED COW”. (CHERRY RED) 

Milking the sacred cow, indeed! I hope the 
irony of this album's title isn't lost on the 
current incarnation of the band. I'll never 
get used to seeing a Dead Kennedys 
record without the Alternative Tentacles bat 
logo on the back. It just isn't right, is it? 

The great thing about Dead Kennedys was 
that, unlike most other big name Punk 
bands, we've never seen their back cata¬ 
logue subjected to any form of exploitation 
via greatest hits type repackaging - some¬ 
thing which always protected their legacy as a credible band. Until 
now that is! Well we ail know the background as to how this came 
about so I'll spare you the sermon; suffice to say everybody has 
made up their own minds at this point. These songs are now of 
course licensed through DK's new home of Decay Music and this is 
indeed a greatest hits album, with two live songs tacked on to the 
end. The ten studio cuts are mostly what you'd expect to find on 
an album of this nature and there's no arguing with the quality of 
the songs and how well they've aged. Dead Kennedys were a leg¬ 
endary band and no one can ever take that away from them. It's 
difficult to say how the recent turn of events will affect their stand¬ 
ing in historical terms, but I personally just feel kind of sad and let¬ 
down at seeing an album like this being released. (CHERRY RED 
RECORDS: UNIT 3A, LONG ISLAND HOUSE, 1-4 WARPLE 
WAY, LONDON, W3 ORG, ENGLAND.) 

DEMENTED ARE GO.“IN SICKNESS & IN HEALTH”. 

(CHERRY RED) 

A reissue of the debut album from Psycho sickos Demented Are 
Go. If you've ever wondered what all the fuss is about with this 
band, as I have on occasion, then this album will answer that ques¬ 
tion. Demented Are Go started off life as a rent-a-support-act type 
Psychobilly outfit and their first recordings to be released as part of 
the “Hell's Bent On Rockin’’ compilation went largely unnoticed at 
the time. Both those tracks from the comp “One Sharp Knife” and 
Rubber Rock” have been nicely included here as bonus cuts. It 
wasn't until John Curd of Klub Foot fame offered the band a deal to 
record their debut album for his label l.D. Records that things 
began to take shape for the band. Sparky's cackling vocals 
spliced with a Gene Vincent-on-speed backing sound was a perfect 
combination and a big hit for the more out-there followers of 
Rockabilly in the early to mid '80's. The subject matter of 
necrophilia, sex offenders and god-knows-what-else has dated 
poorly, but the music sounds better than ever. This largely mid- 
paced record also sits well with me as it allows for the style of the 
music to shine through a lot more. Contains an informative booklet 
with liner notes from Simon Nott and of course the aforementioned 
two bonus cuts really seal the deal. (CHERRY RED RECORDS: 
UNIT 3A, LONG ISLAND HOUSE, 1-4 WARPLE WAY, LONDON, 
W3 ORG, ENGLAND.) 

DEMENTED ARE GO.“KICKED OUT OF HELL”. (CHER¬ 

RY RED) 

1988 brought about Demented Are Go's follow up album to “In 
Sickness & In Health”. With some subtle line up alterations, they 
were back to the studio once again in an attempt at building on 
what they'd created two years previous. With a slightly slicker 
sound and more dynamics in the music, this is basically what you'd 
expect their second album to sound like. They hadn't strayed too 
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much from their original vision, but at the same time surged forward | 
[ and didn't repeat themselves. One of my own particular favourite 
Demented Are Go tunes is on this, “Human Slug” which is basically I 
a souped up Rockabilly number with excellent back-up vocals. Not! 
far behind it is their excellent version of “Cast Iron Arm” - wonderful | 
stuff indeed. l.D. once again stepped up to the plate to release 
this sophomore effort, which proved another popular choice 
amongst the Psychobilly fraternity. Cherry Red has done stunning 
work on both these reissues and here again we see Simon Nott 
contribute liner notes alongside tons of photos and fliers from way 
back when. Two essentials purchases from the Psychobilly genre. 
(CHERRY RED RECORDS: UNIT 3A, LONG ISLAND HOUSE, 1-| 
4 WARPLE WAY, LONDON, W3 ORG, ENGLAND.) 

DENNIS MOST AND THE INSTIGATORS.“I'M NOT DEAD 

YET!”. (DAGGER) 

I've encountered this guy before and he knows how to put together I 
a good tune or two. There was little information sent with this disc, | 
but I get the impression it’s a “best of...” to some degree. The 
sound of Dennis Most is a combination of 70's Rock and Punk, 
which wouldn't sound out of place on the stereo alongside both 
Turbonegro and Johnny Thunders. The guitar playing has an 
unmistakable Thin Lizzy sparkle to it. Cover versions by Flamin' 
Groovies, Pagans and the Stooges will give you an inclination as to | 
where they're coming from aesthetically ... and in my book that’s a 
pretty good place. An amalgam of adept, melodic riff schemes 
adds appeal to a powerful back-beat of solid grooves. At times 
leaning a little heavy in the Classic Rock vein, but more often than 
not keeping the balance just about right. Nonetheless a good 
achievement. (DAGGER RECORDS U.S.A.: P.O. BOX 380152, 
EAST HARTFORD, CT 06138-0152, U.S.A.) 

DESMOND DEKKER.“IN MEMORIUM 1941-2006”. 

(SECRET) 

I never realized Secret Records had a stake in Ska music, but 
there you go. These are the final recordings made by the recently 
deceased Desmond Dekker. Think about that for a second. 
Recorded in Roll Over Studios, London in January of 2004, with 
Delroy Williams at the production helm, these sessions see 
Desmond joined by a six-piece backing band as they make their 
way through twenty highlights from his career. All the expected 
favourites are rolled out including “007”, “Israelites”, “Intensified”, “It 
Mek”, “You Can Get It If You Really Want” 
and “Rudy Got Soul”. Desmond Dekker 
was one of the early Jamaican artists to 
make the crossover from Rocksteady to 
Reggae and along with Toots And The 
Maytals became a prime exponent of the 
late '60's Skinhead culture which was later 
exported to Britain. There's nothing like 
some Desmond Dekker to get you going 
and no matter what the time or where the 
place when you hear one of his songs you 
immediately freeze and start listening. As 
with practically all the quality Reggae from 
this era, it still sounds remarkably well and 
the production techniques employed on 
their records were generations ahead of 
their time. You’ll be pleased to hear these 
new versions of Dekker's staple tunes 
have lost little in the transformation and still 
maintain their resonance. Nice to hear him run through the back 
catalogue one more time. This release comes in digi-pack format 
with inner booklet, complete with extensive liner notes and a back¬ 
ground into the career of Desmond Dekker. Wonderful as always. 
(SECRET RECORDS LIMITED: REGENT HOUSE, 1 PRATT 
MEWS, LONDON NW1 OAD, ENGLAND.) 

DESTRUCTORS 666/THE RUINED.“777”. (ROWDY FAR¬ 

RAGO) 

The prolific business of being in the Destructors 666 continues with 
yet another split release from the band on their own Rowdy 
Farrago label. What's remarkable about the schedule of releases 
by this band is how exceptionally high the quality of each recording 
has remained. Their partners The Ruined join them here again by 
contributing two of their tracks to open the split ER Merging the 
sounds of classic Metal with the Damned and The Misfits. In a 
way I feel I shouldn't like their brand of music, but somehow can't 
help myself. Current favourites of mine Destructors 666 take it up 
a gear for their two tracks that close out the disc. Again they shoot 
for the Motorhead meets Hawkwind and The Meteors sound and 
have struck gold here once again. Good solid groove Punk with a 
foot-tapping edge. (ROWDY FARRAGO RECORDS: C/0 FLAT 
4, 101 PARK ROAD, PETERBOROUGH, CAMBS, PEI 2TR, 
ENGLAND.) 

DESTRUCTORS 666/FLETCH CADILLAC.“BIBERATI UT 

GOTHI”. (ROWDY FARRAGO) 

Another split EP from Destructors 666, this time sharing disc space 
with new faces Fletch Cadillac, whose sound is an amalgam of 
Psychobilly and Punk. Their songs have a seamless, catchy flow 
to them and their three selections here are just enough to give you 
a taster of what they have on offer. Destructors 666 take it from 
there with a further three cuts. They've notably shot for a different 
production sound this time out and have also included a seven 
minute plus version of the Velvet Underground's “White Light/White 
Heat”. Raw, power chord structured tunes, fuelled by a Punk Rock 
upbringing. (ROWDY FARRAGO RECORDS: C/0 FLAT 4, 101 
PARK ROAD, PETERBOROUGH, CAMBS, PEI 2TR, U.K.) 

DESTRUCTORS 666.“SACHEN LASSEN MIT FREMDEN 

MACHTEN”. (ROWDY FARRAGO) 

Those Destructors 666 releases just keep coming and surprisingly 
for a band as active in the recording studio as this, they're still 
showing no signs of allowing their standards to slip. This time they 
have the CD all to themselves and knock out seven songs in just 
over eighteen minutes, including a cover of the Count Five's 
“Psychotic Reaction”, that comes complete with some riveting har¬ 
monica. Their Psych meets Punk sound is proving to be a winning 
formula for them and with each release they get that bit closer to 
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■ perfecting their musical vision. Some honest sounding expression 
I here, that appeals to this listener. (ROWDY FARRAGO 

I RECORDS: C/0 FLAT 4, 101 PARK ROAD, PETERBOROUGH, 
ICAMBS, PEI 2TR, ENGLAND.) 

■ DESTRUCTORS 666/WHITE CLOUDS & GUNFIRE.. 

I CAVEAT EMPTOR”. (ROWDY FARRAGO) 

■ White Clouds & Gunfire are lightweight indie Pop and rather 

■ unspectacular. Not sure what Destructors 666 seen in 'em, but 

■ clearly it’s something that I can't. On the upside it makes the 

■ already exquisite Destructors 666 sound even better. Four tracks 
■from the band this time out (including one hidden). “Electronic 

I Church” borrows the riff from the Upstarts “Police Oppression” and 

■ gives it a solid reworking. Next up is a credited cover of the 

I Flamin' Groovies “Teenage Head”! Their own “TVODUC” then 

■ hammers home a melodic thee and a half minute Adverts-esque 
1 Punk singalong. Another solid all-rounder for Destructors 666. 

■ (ROWDY FARRAGO RECORDS: C/0 FLAT 4, 101 PARK ROAD, 

■ PETERBOROUGH, CAMBS, PEI 2TR, ENGLAND.) 

■ THE DICKIES ..“SECOND COMING”. (CAPTAIN 01!) 

I Believe it or not this album was my introduction to The Dickies 
I many moons ago. At the time copies of their first two records were 
I as rare as hen’s teeth, so I made do with this when I happened 

■ across it in a bargain bin at a record store somewhere in the 

■ States. I didn't understand it and filed it away until I finally tracked 
I down their early works and became a devout fan. Listening to this 
I 'ecord in chronological order, it makes a little more sense these 

I days, but still doesn’t have a patch on their first two records This 
I was the sound of The Dickies evolving and was recorded at the 
loutt end of the 80's when Leonard and Stan had fallen out and 

■ given up speaking to one another. The Punk kick to their sound 

1 had gone, only to be replaced by a sweetened Pop feel and clean- 
ler production. Certain tracks like “Cross Eyed Tammy” have 
I something of a resonance to them that 
I rekindles a touch of their former magic, but 
| f or a full length its hit n' miss to say the 
lvery least. Still, there's a nice job done on 

■ this reissue, which I don't believe has 
I appeared on the CD format before. You 

■ also get their mini album from a year previ- 
I ous “Killer Klowns" tacked on as a bonus, 

■ alongside liner notes, original artwork and 
Ifull lyrics. (CAPTAIN 01!: P.O. BOX 501, 

■ HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS, HP10 8QA, 

I ENGLAND.) 

■ THE DICKIES.“GO BANANA'S!”. 

[(SECRET) 

■ High-grade live album from everyone's 

■ favourite Californian nut cases. Recorded 
1 back in 2002 at the Wedgewood Rooms in 
I Portsmouth and featuring a line up that 

I included Olga from the Toy Dolls on bass. I remember this tour; it 

■ was great fun and the band were on top form. The sound is tight 
land crisp, well-produced without overdoing it and projects a great 

■ live sound. Leonard's helium voice is immaculate and the band is 
■tighter than ever, with Stan Lee offering up those unmistakable gui- 
Itar shrieks of his. At the time The Dickies were experiencing 

■ resurgence in popularity, partly down to their allegiance with Fat 

■ Wreck Chords, and if I recall correctly this would have been the 
Itour to promote their debut album on the label. Revitalized and 
■with a fresh vibrancy, they sound like they were never away. “This 
Isong is so old, when we wrote it the band Rancid was still called 

■ The Clash!” states Leonard at one point and he's probably about 
Ithe only guy out there who could away with a remark like that! 

■ Listen out for all your favourite Dickies tunes here including “Nights 
lln White Satin”, “Paranoid”, “I've Got A Splitting Headache", “You 

I Drive Me Ape”, “Banana Split” and of course Olga gets a wee look- 

I m with “Nellie The Elephant” just to keep the Dolls fans happy. 

■ This comes in deluxe digi-pack formatting, with exclusive photos 
land a history of the band by Ciaron Lee Marlow from the Dickies 

■ Archives. Add it to that Dickies collection pronto! (SECRET 

■ RECORDS LIMITED: REGENT HOUSE, 1 PRATT MEWS, LON- 
IDON NW1 OAD, ENGLAND.) 

IDILLINGER.“TEN TO ONE”. (SECRET) 

II guess this is the all-new studio album from Dillinger huh? Nice to 

■ see him still slogging it out and writing new material, rather than 

I resorting to an endless cycle of rehashes, as some of his contem- 

■ coraries have wound up doing. Dillinger produced some of the 
I highest quality Dub and Reggae music of the 1970's and as we 
I Know there was plenty of stiff competition out there at the time. 

■ That's not the case today however as most music coming from this 

■ direction recently isn't worth a wank. Dillinger has maintained, to a 
I arge degree, all the elements that made him enjoyable in the first 

I nstance and has avoided crossing over completely to the digital 
I age of Reggae. Perhaps this has something to do with the team 
Ihe's hired to work with him on this record and that includes the 
I Soul Syndicate as his backing band and legendary producer Niney 

■ The Observer twiddling the knobs. It's lent to the authenticity of 

■ tnese sessions and creates a more traditional than contemporary 
I'esult, without sounding too retro. Secret Records, it’s also worth 

■ noting, have been paying extra attention to their packaging lately 

I and house this release in a deluxe digi-pack that includes a second 

■ disc containing a Dub version of the album. If you're looking for a 
I modern day Reggae record that makes the grade, head in this 
[direction. (SECRET RECORDS LIMITED: REGENT HOUSE, 1 
[PRATT MEWS, LONDON NW1 OAD, ENGLAND.) 

I ENEMY ALLIANCE/THE INDECISION ALARM ..“THE NEW 

I WIND AND THE SECOND WAVE”. (HOUSEHOLD NAME) 

[a two-way from a couple of new-ish Swedish bands. First up is 
[Enemy Alliance who feature, amongst their ranks, individuals 
[whoVe done time in the Satanic Surfers. Taking inspiration from 
[Propagandhi and Avail and settling somewhere in between. Fast, 
[aggressive Thrash with strong melodies and harmonic vocals. It 
[takes a couple of spins for the songs to stick in your head as 
[they're not instantly infectious, but the hooks are there if you give it 
[a chance. The Indecision Alarm are a little mellower and carry a 



Bad Religion meets Emo weight on their shoulders. Some of the 
guitar parts have distinctive nuances and there’s a certain drive to 
their sound that keeps my attention, but on the whole it's been 
done countless times before. A little one-dimensional in this day 
and age. I'd call this a safe release for Household Name. 
(HOUSEHOLD NAME RECORDS: P.O. BOX 12286, LONDON, 
SW9 6FE, ENGLAND.) 

THE ESSENCE.“DANCING IN THE RAIN: THE BEST OF 

THE ESSENCE”. (ANAGRAM) 

Career overview of Dutch Goth band The Essence. This collection 
was originally issued in 1994, prior to the band calling it a day one 
year later, an I'm not sure if there've been any alterations to the 
tracks selections here or not, buts its basically being relaunched 
and put back on the market today for the discerning Goth buyer 
who missed the boat first time round. There's no getting away 
from The Cure comparisons I'm afraid and though the press sheet 
puts it down to vocalist Hans Diener simply being Robert Smith's 
vocal twin whether he likes it or not, you get the impression it was 
a little more calculated than that!! It's not the vocals either; check 
out those layered guitar effects! Either way The Essence proved a 
popular act in their own right and have left an enviable legacy 
behind, highlights from which are included here on this twenty-one 
track collection of their work. Some liner notes would have proved 
useful, but aside from that this is as good a beginner’s guide to The 
Essence as you're likely to find out there. (ANAGRAM 
RECORDS: UNIT 3A, LONG ISLAND HOUSE, 1-4 WARPLE 
WAY, LONDON, W3 ORG, ENGLAND.) 

FAR FROM FINISHED.“LIVING IN THE FALLOUT”. (PEO¬ 

PLE LIKE YOU) 

Far From Finished started life in New York before drifting north to 
relocate to Boston in time for the release their first album in 2005 
“Eastside Of Nowhere” through Mark Noah's GMM Records. 

Playing pretty much anywhere that would 
have them in an attempt at establishing a 
name for the band, they made their way 
onto bills that included the likes of Dropkick 
Murphys, Less Than Jake and Real 
McKenzies. I'll confess to this being my 
first encounter with the band, but they come 
across as a determined bunch if nothing 
else ... and that's before I put the CD on. 
Onto the disc itself and the production is 
perhaps a little over polished for me, but 
the songs are strong and they can kick up a 
decent tune when it suits them. This is not 
the type of CD to change your life, but what 
it will do is provide you with a solid forty 
minutes of entertainment. (PEOPLE LIKE 
YOU RECORDS: SCHAFERSTRASSE 
33A, D-44147 DORTMUND, GERMANY.) 

FURYO.“FURYO”. (CHERRY RED) 

The Anagram Goth vaults continue to get ransacked and this time 
they've unearthed a Furyo oddity from 1984. Furyo, for your infor¬ 
mation, were founded by lead crooner Abbo 
when UK Decay broke up. They released 
one single and one mini album through 
Anagram, which is what makes up this here 
CD. Furyo further pushed back the bound¬ 
aries of Goth music and at times crossed 
over into Industrial and experimental 
realms, as evident on the six minute plus 
“Vultures”. The fact that they only played 
around twelve gigs is understandable when 
you listen to this. It's really more of a stu¬ 
dio experiment than anything else, but it 
does make for an interesting listen. There 
aren't any hooks as such to get your teeth 
into, but you begin to appreciate how for¬ 
ward-thinking these sounds were given the 
time frame it was released in. Not for the 
casual listener, but worth hearing if you 
were a fan of underground music during 
this age. (CHERRY RED RECORDS: UNIT 3A, LONG ISLAND 
HOUSE, 1-4 WARPLE WAY, LONDON, W3 ORG, ENGLAND.) 

GATANS LAG.“ALLA HANGDA ROVARES SJALAR”. 

(KJELL HELL) 

Melodic Street Punk ala Cock Sparrer and the Adicts, from Sweden 
I'm guessing? There's an undeniable German/Austrian influence 
here though, so I could be wrong. All lyrics and information is in 
their native language, but it still makes for quality listening. Most 
photos feature the band members knocking back a few beers, 
which would suggest this is apolitical stuff and based on the music 
and vocal melodies alone, it packs a fair punch. They may not 
cover a lot of territory, but their tried-and-tested approach leaves lit¬ 
tle to be sniffed at and provides plenty of beers-in-the-air moments 
to sing along to. A solid release for what it is. (KJELLL HELL 
RECORDS: C/O PIKE KOLLBERG, INTECKNINGS V. 17 D 3TR, 
129 31 HAGERSTEN, SWEDEN.) 

THE GENERATORS.“THE GREAT DIVIDE”. (PEOPLE 

LIKE YOU) 

Boy, The Generators are really clocking up those releases. Album 
number six for the Los Angeles lads in less than ten years. I have 
to say I'm not all that taken with the production they've shot for on 
this album; it really sounds like modern day Bad Religion, which 
doesn't suit a band like this at all. Dougie Dagger's voice in partic¬ 
ular has a polish to it so reminiscent of Greg Graffin, I cant count 
how many times throughout this album I had to tell myself I was not 
listening to Bad Religion. Their rougher-edged approach best 
exemplified by their TKO releases was far better suited to a band 
whose primary influences include Angelic Upstarts and The 
Business. The songs here have a tendency to meld into one 
another. That doesn't mean these are bad songs though and I 
have no doubt they'd shred in the live situation. The Generators 
always prided themselves on being a street band and that to me 
was what set them apart from other Californian bands, but they've 
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lost a lot of that edge here unfortunately. Still a regular feature on 
my stereo though, but I doubt very much if this album will get as 
much airtime as the first five years of the group does. (PEOPLE 
LIKE YOU RECORDS: SCHAFERSTRASSE 33A, D-44147 
DORTMUND, GERMANY.) 

THE GL*XO BABIES ... “THE PORLOCK FACTOR”. (CHER-1 

RY RED) 

With a subheading of “Psych Dreams And Other Schemes 1985- 
1990”, this is a selection of The GI*xo Babies work during their sec-1 
ond incarnation, which commenced in 1985. The nucleus of the 
group (vocals, guitar and drums) reformed for another crack of the 
whip and took their sound further in the direction of ambient Pop 
and away from their Punk roots. The GI*xo babies had originally 
formed in 1977 as part of the then thriving Bristol Punk scene and 
were picked up by John Peel, but a mere eighteen months later it 
had all fallen apart. Clearly the core of the group felt they had 
more to offer and came back together seven years later to put a full I 
stop on it. Most of the material contained herein was recorded 
during long night shifts at Cold Storage Studios in Brixton - a ven¬ 
ture drummer Charlie Llewellin was involved with. The sound the 
band ended up with wasn't that far off what The Stone Roses 
would soon be tuning into. The '85-'90 years was an interesting 
era in that there wasn't a clear definition of a musical sound at the 
time, but it was evident that something new was developing; some¬ 
thing that would fully materialize and reach its potential in the years I 
that followed. Sadly bands like The GI*xo Babies weren't around 
to capitalize or even receive recognition for their ideas, but it's clear | 
from listening to this that they certainly played a large role in con¬ 
structing a sound that would later become renowned. (CHERRY 
RED RECORDS: UNIT 3A, LONG ISLAND HOUSE, 1-4 
WARPLE WAY, LONDON, W3 ORG, ENGLAND.) 

THE GOOD TIME CHARLIES.“PILLARS OF THE COMMU¬ 

NITY”. (NOT ON YOUR RADIO) 

The vocals on this album really surprised me. The band prides 
themselves on coming from a Garage Rock background, citing the 
MC5, Stones, Dick Dale and Link Wray as influences in their biog. 
The first track is an instrumental and fits this picture pretty closely, 
but once the singer opens his mouth on track two it completely 
throws me and becomes clear a revaluation is in order. I begin to 
hear more Mega City Four than Motor City 5. I'm not sure if that's 
necessarily a bad thing, but I get the impression the band haven't 
yet realized who they emulate most. This sounds like late 
'80's/early '90's underground guitar Pop, perhaps pioneered best by [ 
the likes of Bullet Lavolta and the Lemonheads. The Good Time 
Charlies are more comfortable in this genre than the one they want I 
to be a part of. Still, I like it. (NOT ON YOUR RADIO: 4 ST. 
JOSEPH'S COURT, 99A ELM GROVE, SOUTHSEA, P05 1LH, 
ENGLAND.) 

GUANA BATZ.“HELD DOWN TO VINYL ... AT LAST”. 

(CHERRY RED) 

The Guana Batz were part of the big three of Psychobilly bands, 
alongside King Kurt and The Meteors. I've always had a huge 
affection towards them, generally because their music is a lot more | 
rootsy than what Psychobilly went on to 
become. The Guana Batz had a real feel 
for where this music was supposed to be 
coming from and a large chunk of their 
influences lay in the '50's. I cant really 
handle the bands whose idea of 
Psychobilly is merely playing as fast as 
they can, without any soul to the music. 
Seemingly the Batz felt the same way and 
distanced themselves somewhat from the 
movement, preferring instead to classify 
themselves as Power Rockabilly. The first | 
couple of EP's by this band were released 
by Ace subsidiary Big Beat Records in '83 
and '84, (sadly not included here as a 
bonus) before this debut full length seen 
the light of day in 1985 through I.D. 

Records. Rich in Johnny Burnette-isms, it I 
remains a remarkable record by any 
band's standards and shot straight to the top of the independent 
charts upon its release. The only other bands of the genre who'd 
achieved such a thing were The Cramps and The Meteors. Guana | 
Batz were hot property and this record marked the beginning of a 
gold run of quality albums released under their name. This is the 
cream of the crop right here. (CHERRY RED RECORDS: UNIT 
3A, LONG ISLAND HOUSE, 1-4 WARPLE WAY, LONDON, W3 
ORG, ENGLAND.) 

HANOI ROCKS.“STREET POETRY”. (DEMOLITION) 

Hanoi Rocks are one band that need a preservation order slapped 
on them to avoid any (more!!) misfortune that comes with the terri¬ 
tory and lifestyle. This is the 3rd album of their much acclaimed 
rebirth (8th altogether) and they're arguably making the best music 
of their existence within this burst of life! “Street Poetry”, along 
with the spectacular “12 Shots On The Rocks” (2003) and “Another | 
Hostile Takeover” (2006) at very least stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the vintage 80's classics “Self Destruction Blues”(1983) and 
“Two Steps From The Move” (1984). What makes Hanoi Rocks 
work is that their roots have always been firmly attached where 
they matter most - Alice Cooper, The Sweet, the Stones, 
Heartbreakers and NY Dolls and early Finnish punk rock - They 
were the prototype bouffant sleaze band - a creation which was 
tainted considerably by the obvious tonnage of pale imitations in 
the 80's, and much to their disdain, they've been forever associated | 
(by hair or whatever) to a whole generation of bands they had little 
or nothing to do with. In fact, the Rocks had literally crashed and 
burned by the time hairspray, cocaine and Jack Daniels became 
mainstream pursuits (good old Mr. Google has this colourful story 
on standby!!). History lessons aside, “Street Poetry” has everything | 
that makes a great HR record ... from the stompin' rigid sleazy rift¬ 
ing of “Hypermobile”, “Powertrip”, “Tootin Star” and the title track, to | 
the continuing Lizzy fetish - “Trouble Boys” is an inspired extra 
(Philo's “Dear Miss Lonely Hearts” appeared on “Another Hostile 
Takeover”). Mike Monroe and Andy McCoy still wield a raw energy 
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I that has half their contemporaries old, fat, dead or on strict organic 

■ diets. Elsewhere, “Teenage Revolution” is straight off something 
|pre-76 by Alice Cooper complete with the choir of "teen rascals" 
l(the Suomenlinna elementary school 6th grade!!), “Transcendental 
■Groove” is old-old school Aerosmith with Joe Perry Guitar licks and 
■the single “Fashion” must be (along with Ronnie Drew's “Gardner 

■ Street Blues”) one of the only songs in existence about hand-me- 
Idowns!! To round off, “Fumblefoot And Busybee” is a fitting Johnny 
■Thunders style cadence. The bonus fodder includes videos for 

■ “Fashion” and a couple from the 80's, “Boulevard Of Broken 
I Dreams” and “High School”. Now that the perverse interest in 

■ Scandinavian rock'n'roll punk has died off somewhat, it's more obvi- 
lous than ever who the fore-fathers of it all are. Take Hanoi Rocks 
lout of the equation and the Backyard Babies, The Hives, The White 

■ Stripes, Turbonegro, The Helacopters and a whole host of others 
I internationally (G’N'R etc..) would fade out of the picture like that 
■family shot in “Back To The Future”!!! This is Finnish heritage no 

■ less important than the Moomins, Mika Hakkinen and depressed 
■vodka suicides and if the band ever sling up their axes for good, 
■the Finish government could do worse than have them pickled!!! - 

■ BOZ (www.demolitionrecords.com) 

■ HEARTBREAK ENGINES ..“ONE HOUR HERO”. (PEOPLE 

■ LIKE YOU) 

[catchy Punk played with a stand-up bass from a recently-recruited 
[member of Demented Are Go! The Heartbreak Engines are a pret- 
|ty straightforward Punk Rock group, save for the double-bass, 
[formed a couple of years back but already onto their third full- 
[length album. Aside from logging time in Demented Are Go, main 
[man Grischa has been honing his chops working on establishing a 
[name for the Heartbreak Engines in their own right. The 
[Heartbreak Engines pour their hearts into it here, with ragged har- 
[monizing and plenty of burn and gnash. Maybe a little similar- 
[sounding over the long haul, yet still enjoyable. I'd be lying of I 
[said I didn't like this. (PEOPLE LIKE YOU RECORDS: 
[SCHAFERSTRASSE 33A, D-44147 DORTMUND, GERMANY.) 

|THE JANITORS.“WORK”. (UNE VIE POUR RIEN) 

[Tuneful Street Punk from France that sounds to me like a cross 
[between the Workin' Stiffs and Cock Sparrer. This four-piece play 
[competently and in all it’s an electrifying affair. Their lyrics are in 
[English for the most part, though you will find a small handful in 
[French here also. Housed in deluxe digi-pack format and also 
[available on vinyl, the CD version has tacked on an additional five 
[bonus cuts from previously released EP's. The Janitors draw on 
[the melodic side of skinhead music and look to have a few Rose 
[Tattoo fans in their ranks. The newer recordings here exude a 
[confidence and musical mettle only hinted at on the EP tracks. A 
[bit of a harder rocking emphasis than other skinhead bands, I think 
[they've gotten the balance just about right here. (UNE VIE POUR 
|RIEN: BO 80 138 - 75 623, PARIS, CEDEX 13, FRANCE.) 

| JUDDER AND THE JACK RABBITS.“ALL IN”. (CHERRY 

[BOMB) 

[For the uninitiated, Cherry Bomb Recordings is an offshoot of the 
[Cherry Red label and is the brainchild of the high priest of 
| Psychobilly himself, Alan Wilson. The label's primary goal is to 
[focus on releasing new music from up and coming Psychobilly 
[bands and first out of the can is Judder And The Jack Rabbits. 
[First impressions are of the vocalist’s complete lack of range and 
[versatility. He's basically got one style, which is screaming, and he 
[does this for the entire album. It quickly becomes a pain in the 
[neck and overshadows the music, which in itself can be quite good. 
[Generally speaking Psychobilly acts shift between screaming and 
[singing but vocalist John here has completed overlooked the latter. 
[At times his style is reminiscent of a bad 80’s Thrash Metal singer, 
[influentially this band looks to recent revival acts like Tiger Army, 
[but also some of the heavier Psycho bands like Coffin Nails and 
[their ilk. Personally I prefer the rootsier stuff, but this band will still 
[undoubtedly find their place amidst the new 
[crop of quiffed up greasers. I'm thinking of 
[the continent in particular. (CHERRY 
[bomb RECORDINGS: UNIT 3A, LONG 
|ISLAND HOUSE, 1-4 WARPLE WAY, 

| LONDON, W3 ORG, ENGLAND.) 


refer to as Anarcho Punk. Not the case here though as Louis 
Lingg and the Bombs have fused their politics with a snazzy 77 
Punk edge, musically not unlike The Briefs or their fellow 
Frenchmen Les Hatepinks. That Stiff Records sound twinned with 
some obscure French Punk influences works wonders here. I 
think they've nailed it on both counts as generally bands with a 
sound like this kick arse musically but have fuck all to say or take 
the dreaded “apolitical” angle which can be a disappointment, but 
here we've got clued in politics and great music side by side. 

Holds up very well. (ULTRASONAR RECORDS: C/0 JOSHUA 
HUDES, 230 RUE DU FAUBOURG ST. ANTOINE, 75012, PARIS, 
FRANCE.) 

THE LOYALTIES/RADIO DEAD ONES.“BLACK 

JIMMY/JIMMY DOES”. (NOT ON YOUR RADIO) 

Two bands, four songs, and two tracks apiece with a theme running 
through it that appears to reference the name Jimmy. Anytime I 
hear that name I always think of The Undertones and whilst neither 
of these bands sound unlike The Undertones, it’s still probably not 
the best reference point to give. The former band is from London 
and the latter Berlin, who met whilst gigging together in Germany. 
Their sounds share a lot in common and whilst The Loyalites 
favour some more homegrown influences, Radio Dead Ones 
appear to have found their way here through some American 
bands, most notably the Swingin' Utters, but also some Workin 
Stiffs and U.S. Bombs nuances aren't difficult to spot. A good split. 
(NOT ON YOUR RADIO: 4 ST. JOSEPH'S COURT, 99A ELM 
GROVE, SOUTHSEA, P05 1LH, ENGLAND.) 


LUTECE BORGIA ......... “LONG LIVE SUMMER”. (UNE VIE 

POUR RIEN) 

French Street Punk from Paris. It's worth noting that the Une Vie 
Pour Rien label that's behind this also puts out a bilingual maga¬ 
zine by the same name, which is well worth a read. Luttece 
Borgia were founded in 1999 as an Oi! 
band, before the addition of a Rockabilly 
bassist in 2002 , which added another 
dimension to the band. There're no 
Rockabilly songs here though, don't get me I 
wrong, what they've done is meld both L™. „ 
influences together to create a slighter | 
sweeter Oi! sound, not unlike some of the 
Vanilla Muffins work. This digi-pack full 
length contains re-workings and some new 
songs in what the band believe amounts to 
the best stuff they've written to date all on 
one CD. The press sheet describes it as 
the Ramones meets the Rejects meets 
Motorhead, which is fairly accurate. 

Comes with a foldout lyric sheet and 
strange photos of the band sunbathing 
amidst the filth and dirt of the inner city. 

(UNE VIE POUR RIEN: BO 80 138 - 75 
623, PARIS, CEDEX 13, FRANCE.) 


L H I B R C H 


MAD MARGE AND THE STONECUTTERS.“LIBERATED”. 

(PEOPLE LIKE YOU) 

Female-fronted Psychobilly something along the lines of the Horror 
Pops, Mad Sin and their ilk. There's no mention here of where the 
band is from, but something about them suggests continental 
Europe, or perhaps that's just because they're on the People Like 
You label that has me thinking that way. The front woman is their 
strongest asset and biggest distinction, as she offers some well- 
crafted vocal melodies that suitably sit over the competent bass 
slapping and rollicking drumming of the backing band. It’s straight 
up Psychobilly music, make no mistake, but they're good at it and 
stick to a tried and tested formula they're comfortable with. They 
may not be pushing the envelope, but I'm still recommending it to 
all committed Psychobillies out there. (PEOPLE LIKE YOU 

RECORDS: SCHAFERSTRASSE 33A, 
D-44147 DORTMUND, GERMANY.) 
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| LAIBACH.“NOVA AKROPOLA”. 

[(CHERRY RED) 

[Put it this way; if you know Laibach, you'll 
[know what to expect. From the former 
[Eastern Bloc, Laibach got labelled every¬ 
thing from Fascists to Communists in their 
[time, but refused to nail themselves to any 
[mast and continued on just simply being 
[Laibach - a collective which is what it is 
[and you can take it or leave it. This here 
[digi-pack is a reissue of their second album 
[from 1985, that I believe also came out on 
[Cherry Red the first time round. There was always something 
[incredibly organic about Laibach and their sound formed the basis 
[for what would later become classified as Industrial music. This 
[latest version of the album also includes a bonus short film on the 
[band, which is worth seeing. What is perhaps the most striking 
[element of this band was their refusal to remain apolitical in spite of 
[much pressure at the time. Even the imagery used on their 
[records was a political statement in itself, as were the various 
[speeches which they sampled. An intriguing piece of work, to say 
[the least. (CHERRY RED RECORDS: UNIT 3A, LONG ISLAND 
[house, 1-4 WARPLE WAY, LONDON, W3 ORG, ENGLAND.) 

| LOUIS LINGG AND THE BOMBS.“CONSPIRACY”. 

[(ULTRASONAR) 

[Louis Lingg was a 19th century political activist from Chicago who 
[committed suicide on the eve of being hanged by the government, 
[allegedly for being an anarchist and influencing others to follow in 
[his footsteps. Louis Lingg and the Bombs on the other hand are a 
[punk Rock group from Paris, but keen advocates of the workings of 
[their namesake. Normally when the term anarchist gets coupled 
[with a Punk Rock group I kinda cringe, 'cos although their inten¬ 
sions may be good their music tends to be what we categorically 


MAD SIN.“20 YEARS IN SIN SIN”. 

(PEOPLE LIKE YOU) 

The original wild men of German 
Psychobilly with a career-spanning double¬ 
disc set of their highlights to date. Broken 
down the first disc is a “best of...” sce¬ 
nario, but with five newly recorded tunes to 
entice the buyer. Disc two is a live per¬ 
formance, recorded in Hollywood last year 
sometime. Mad Sin were playing 
Psychobilly in Berlin squats before the Wall 
came down and have a history rooted in 
Brit-influenced Psycho music from the 
'80's. You can rest assured they've earned 
their place in history and are perhaps the 
furthest thing from bandwagon jumpers 
there is. This is an important point as it really shines through in 
their music that their playing comes from the heart. I've always 
appreciated the Misfits-inspired boogie side to the band which is on 
full display here, particularly on their earlier recordings. They're 
not afraid to put forward some well-constructed songwriting, regard¬ 
less of genre. The live disc is a professionally mixed show that is 
equally compelling. To what sounds like an adoring fan base they 
rollick through their setlist with rapid fire precision, taking in choice 
cuts from their twenty year existence. Pure unadulterated 
Psychobilly that no fan should find disappointing. (PEOPLE LIKE 
YOU RECORDS: SCHAFERSTRASSE 33A, D-44147 DORT¬ 
MUND, GERMANY.) 

MILLOY.“MORE THAN A MACHINE”. (HOUSEHOLD 

NAME) 

The former Crackle band Milloy have joined forces with Household 
Name Records to reissue this album which was originally only 
released last year on Crackle. Seems strange! Surely the 
Crackle version is still in print? They have given you some extras 
here though and include the tracks from their split EP with Billy No 
Mates which followed this album. It also comes with completely 
different artwork to the Crackle version, so I guess if you're an avid 


follower you're gonna want both versions. I rated this album highly | 
when I first reviewed it and it still stands up to scrutiny when given 
a second airing here. There's a strong Avail leaning as I pointed 
out first time round, but it doesn't go so far as to make Milloy sound 
like a clean-up act - something they mostly definitely are not. 

There's a great solid production to this album, maybe comparable 
to someone like Good Riddance or Hot Water Music’s earlier 
works. If this record passed you by first time out, then now is your 
chance to rectify that. (HOUSEHOLD NAME RECORDS: P.O. 

BOX 12286, LONDON, SW9 6FE, ENGLAND.) 

THE MISSION ......... “THE BEST OF THE MISSION”. (ANA¬ 
GRAM) 

Who could forget The Mission? This band was huge when I was a 
nipper and though I was on the outside looking in, I can still 
remember the era quite vividly. The Mission came about when 
Wayne Hussey went his separate way from Andrew Eldritch and his 
Sisters Of Mercy in 1986. In fact Hussey cheekily wanted to name 
this outfit Sisterhood, but was pipped at the post by Eldritch who 
hastily assembled a group by the same name and rush-released * 
single and an album under the moniker. Unfazed, Hussey 
renamed his project The Mission and set about establishing the 
band on its own merits, which proved a success and after two inde-1 
pendent singles landed the band a deal with Mercury. They went 
on to become one of the mainstays of 80's Goth, including troubling | 
the higher echelons of the charts on occasion, with both their 
“Wasteland” and “Severina” singles. You already know whether or 
not you like The Mission, but it’s nice to see them back in the lime¬ 
light after all these years. (ANAGRAM RECORDS: UNIT 3A, 
LONG ISLAND HOUSE, 1-4 WARPLE WAY, LONDON, W3 ORG, 
ENGLAND.) 

M07'S ..“DEAD ROMANTIC”. (MODUS OPERANDI) 

The M07's went into something of a hiatus there for a while but 
want to remind us that they are indeed 
back and biting, with the release of this - 
their long awaited debut album. Often to 
be found sharing the stage with Dublin 
luminaries The Steam Pig and Sir Killalot in | 
the early part of this century, prior to the 
recent boom in neo Psychobilly I might 
add, the M07’s at the time were pretty 
much out there on their own. They 
returned to the gigging circuit at some 
stage a few year’s back and have been 
steadily rebuilding their profile ever since. 
Their performance backing up the leg¬ 
endary King Kurt in Dublin in ‘06 stands out | 
as a particularly memorable occasion. All 
this inevitably lead to them entering a 
Dublin studio earlier this year to lay down 
material for “Dead Romantic”. Motorhead 
the Misfits and perhaps more recently Tiger I 


Army appear to have had a hand in constructing their sound that 
treads that middle ground between Horror Punk and Rockabilly. 
Chuck Buried's vocal style is rooted in the darker days of Glenn 
Danzig, whilst the guitar sound of Mark Anthony has a chunky 
rough cut American Punk feel to it. You get the impression the 
members of this band's entry level music was definitely Punk Rock, j 
but like any group worth their salt, they have since taken the time 
to explore deep into the roots of the music and traced it back as far | 
as the mid 50's. What they've learned through Punk Rock 
they've applied here and evolved into something rather fascinating. 
You can even spot the cheeky opening riff to The Ruts “Babylon’s 
Burning” thrown into “A Way With Murder”. These are interesting 
times right now for underground guitar music in Dublin, with Punk, 
Skin and Psychobilly followers all coming together under one roof. 
The M07's offer a winning combination of all three. A triumphant 
return, (themo7s@hotmail.com) 

999 .“NASTY TALES”. (SECRET) 

999 should be ranked higher than they are, but have somehow 
been lumped in with bands they're an awful lot better than. Their 
sound was a cross-blend of punchy bootboy Glam Rock and 
snarling Punk venom. A largely enjoyable melding of Punk and 
Pop you could say. I can't specify the origins of these recordings, 
as Secret appear to have omitted that information from the packag- | 
ing, but on the strength of the sound I can safely recommend it to 
any fans of 999, new or old. Everything you could expect from a 
999 gig is included here with the likes of “Feelin' Alright With The 
Crew” slipped in alongside “Boys In The Gang”, “Emergency”, 

“Nasty Nasty” and “Homicide”. Packing a solid punch, you can 
rest assured this disc contains none of the week, watered down 
stuff which came later in their career. The live 999 can be a differ¬ 
ent beast to the studio one and I think that's been captured here. 

Nick Cash is full of enthusiasm as a frontman and the listener can 
really feed off of that. You can sense he's having a great time 
playing these songs and his heart is worn proudly on his sleeve. 

It's all here folks. (SECRET RECORDS LIMITED: REGENT 
HOUSE, 1 PRATT MEWS, LONDON NW1 OAD, ENGLAND.) 

999 .“GIMME THE WORLD”. (DR. STRANGE) 

A 7 inch played at 33rpm from the Doc. Yes, this is the legendary 
999 with three all-new tracks on the Punk friendly format and I'm 
just as excited as the good Doc is about it. These new songs are 
the dog’s bollocks too and sound up there with the best stuff 999 
has produced, no shit! There's a raw, kinetic energy to these 
songs, which they had on their early to mid-period recordings and 
I've always felt that's the sound bested suited to them. Their 
merging of Punk and Pop is perfectly orchestrated here and indeed | 
final song “Stealing Beauty” could only be called a homage to the 
late great Ramones! Limited to 500 copies, and on delicious splat-1 
tered black and white vinyl, be sure to snag yourself a copy of this. 
(DR. STRANGE RECORDS: P.O. BOX 1058, ALTA LOMA, CALI-| 
FORNIA, 91701, U.S.A.) 

NOFX.“THEY'VE ACTUALLY GOTTEN WORSE LIVE”. 

(FAT WRECK CHORDS) 

So NOFX have come back with another live album for us. Their 
follow-up to the acclaimed, “I Heard They Suck Live” LP from what 
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must be over ten years back at this stage. The difference with this 
album however is that not a single track was featured on the live 
album which preceded it. Can't argue with that! They've included 
any vintage classics they left off the last record, alongside the 
newer classics they've written since. This band probably have 
enough material to fill a few volumes of their greatest hits so its not 
like you're missing out by not having those other songs on here. 
This album was recorded over three nights at Slims in San 
Francisco earlier in the year and they've chosen the best bits from 
those gigs to make up an hour of high grade NOFX action. Of 
course the commentary between songs speaks for a large chunk of 
a NOFX gig and that's all been documented here too. Its pointless 
trying to pick out any highlights as I cant really find anything on 
here I don't like, suffice to say if you're a NOFX fan I doubt you'll be 
disappointed either. The booklet includes a photo diary by each 
band member, outlining what they got up to during the three days 
of gigs, before and after each show. It’s the effortlessness of it all 
that gets me with NOFX. They don't even have to try anymore 
and can still punch way above their weight. (FAT WRECK 
CHORDS: P.O. BOX 193690, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 
94119, U.S.A.) 

OFF WITH THEIR HEADS.“ALL THINGS MOVE TOWARD 

THEIR END”. (NO IDEA) 

From the same city and scene that spawned Dillinger Four, Off 
With Their Heads origins lie in the Punk Rock basements of the 
Mid West, Minneapolis to be precise. We've figured out long ago 
that there's something in the drinking water out there and miserable 
weather combined with copious amounts of union-made PBR beer 
generally seems to be a recipe for quality Punk Rock music. The 
grim lyrics compliment the uplifting music and provide even more of 
a justification for getting excited about a band like this in times like 
these. Yes, it appears to be nothing but misery that has inspired 
the folks behind Off With Their Heads to form a band. This isn't 
any of that lam-arse Emo pap we're talking about either, so put 
your black eyeliner away. This is pessimism in the vein of The 
Wipers, Poison Idea and the Replacements; the real Punk Rock. 
Roughly produced and exquisitely capturing all that energy, this 
is a fine collection of their previously released 7 inch's, splits and 
compilation appearances thrown onto a single disc. There's an 
unbelievable amount of good music on here that it's difficult to pin¬ 
point any highlights. It's a non-stop scorcher of a musical ride from 
start to finish and a real inspiration to hear this type of Punk Rock 
still being made. Fourteen tracks in just over a half hour; this will 
knock you out! (NO IDEA RECORDS: P.O. BOX 14636, 
GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA, 32604, U.S.A.) 


PAMA INTERNATIONAL.“LOVE 

FILLED DUB BAND”. (ROCKERS 
REVOLT) 

Ska music suffered a terrible battering in 
the '90's with the SoCal and SoCal-influ- 
enced pap that infested the Punk communi¬ 
ty. The tag itself was enough to send me 
running in the opposite direction. The 
thing is, I cherish the original Ska and 
Reggae bands, but somehow modern out¬ 
fits encountered great difficulty in dragging 
that sound into the '90's and we were left 
with a generation of people who's only 
exposure to Ska music was what they 
heard through bands like Less Than Jake. 

Thankfully folks like Repeat, The Pietasters 
and of course the legendary Slackers went 
a long way to reclaim the integrity of 
Jamaican-influenced music. London's Pama Inti have followed in 
a similar tradition and “Love Filled Dub Band” marks their fourth 
such longplaying effort. Alongside the aforementioned Ska influ¬ 
ence, Pama Inti also draw on the sound of 60's Soul, late 70's Dub 
and even some more recent Hip Hop slants in places. Tampering 
with such a vast range of styles could potentially spell disaster and 
it can be dangerous territory we're trodding on at times, but they 
somehow manage to integrate each of these styles so well, you 
wouldn't believe. They've worked hard on their craft and have also 
brought in the expertise of Rico Rodriguez, Sir Horace Panter and 
Lynval Golding to help out on these recordings. The socially con¬ 
scious lyrics of “Highrise” bring to mind Linton Kwesi Johnson, 
whilst the musical arrangements of “Tomorrow's News Today" act 
as a clear tip of the hat to Augustus Pablo. Pama Inti have a deep 
knowledge of the music they're playing, which as you know isn't 
always the case with bands in this genre. This is most likely going 
to be the best new Reggae album released this year. I only hope 
there's a vinyl format in the works as listening to Reggae on CD 
just doesn't cut it for me. (www.pamainternational.co.uk) 

THE PEACOCKS.“TOUCH AND GO”.(PEOPLE LIKE YOU) 

Powerful Punk/Psycho trio from Zurich whom I last encountered 
through Household Name Records issuing their fourth album a few 
years back. They've been going close to twenty years at this 
stage and are still very much a D.I.Y. band by the looks of things. 
Self-promotion seems to be what these guys are all about. You 
know the deal; broken down vans, endless tours and no money, 
which generally serves the music welt, but eventually takes its toll 
on the mental health of the band members. The strange thing 
about this album is how the material seems to improve the further 
into the record you get, which strikes me as odd, seeing as most 
bands tend to place their strongest work first. “Not At Home” and 

I “Slowdown”, two of their best, are to be found a good twenty-five 
minutes into this. Make the effort to snag a copy. (PEOPLE LIKE 
YOU RECORDS: SCHAFERSTRASSE 33A, D-44147 DORT¬ 
MUND, GERMANY.) 

PETER PAN SPEEDROCK.“PURSUIT UNTIL CAPTURE”. 

|(PEOPLE LIKE YOU) 

II was taken with Peter Pan Speedrock the last time they cropped 
up, which was on the Bitzcore label as it happens. Here they've 
jumped ship to another German stronghold when it comes to rip¬ 
roaring Punk n' Roll music. People Like You's release schedule of 
late has been prolific to say the least and this band surely fits in 
with their vision of where they wish to take the label. Peter Pan 


: Rockers Revolt 



Speedrock are actually from Holland but do their recording in 
Sweden at Tomas Skogsberg's studio, creating their full-bodied sig¬ 
nature sound as a result. If you were to twin the Rock of 
Turbonegro with the aesthetic of Zeke and the Supersuckers you're 
likely to come up sounding something like this. There's no doubt 
in my mind these boys were schooled in Punk Rock, but have 
given up trying to disguise their clear appetite for a solid Rock lick. 
The songs sting and careen with buzzsaw intent, hitting you where 
it counts. Their recording history stretched back some ten years 
too, so that's gotta be worth delving into some more. Pretty fuckin' 
classic at this point. (PEOPLE LIKE YOU RECORDS: 
SCHAFERSTRASSE 33A, D-44147 DORTMUND, GERMANY.) 

THE PHOTOS ......... “THE PHOTOS”. (CHERRY RED) 

A long overdue overhaul of the excellent Photos debut album with a 
mountain of extras. The Photos as you 
may recall were quite often cited as 
England's answer to Blondie. They were 
no carbon copies though and came to the 
table with a staggering wealth of original 
ideas. In reality about the only thing they 
had in common with Blondie was being a 
female-fronted Pop Punk band from the 
late '70's, but that was enough to warrant 
pigeonholing from journalists of the day. 

Formed in Evesham from the ashes of 
Satan Rats, The Photos quickly caught the 
attention of the Cherry Red label who were 
earmarked to release this album by them 
first time round, in June of 1980. 

Unfortunately for Cherry Red the band 
decided to accept an eleventh hour offer 
from CBS who snatched the deal and went 
on to have a top five hit with the record in 
the process. Naturally they took the band to the cleaners and 
fleeced 'em for all they were worth, leaving 'em penniless when all 
was said and done. It's the music that lives on though and these 
songs need to be heard. Wendy Wu's vocals were a cross 
between that of '60's girl groups like The Ronnettes and The 
Crystals and the fiery approach of female Punk singers like Patti 
Smith and Debbie Harry. The album is littered with great songs 
from the era, many of which have all but been forgotten about 
today. In addition you also receive their “Blackmail Tapes” album 
of demos and outtakes, as well as their three-track debut 7 inch, 

“I'm So Attractive”. This is everything you need on The Photos, the 
complete package topped off by extensive liner notes, interviews 

and more background information than you 
could shake a stick at. (CHERRY RED 
RECORDS: UNIT 3A, LONG ISLAND 
HOUSE, 1-4 WARPLE WAY, LONDON, 

W3 ORG, ENGLAND.) 

PICTURE FRAME SEDUCTION/TRUE 

SOUNDS OF THE REVOLUTION. 

“SKATEBOARDING DOWN MERLINS 
HILL WITH PENNY HARRY”. (CULT- 
JAM) 

A split CD containing nearly forty minutes 
of music by two bands from the same town 
in Wales. Picture Frame Seduction of 
course have a history that dates them back 
to the early days of British Hardcore, whilst 
True Sounds Of The Revolution were 
formed in 2005 after meeting at a Picture 
Frame Seduction gig in Wales. The old 
stalwarts of the genre go first here with six tracks of belting 
Hardcore Punk with some killer choruses. Maintaining pace 
throughout and relying on a proven formula they take no prisoners 
and simply dish out the music and culture that means something to 
them, regardless of industry trends. If True Sounds Of The 
Revolution only formed in 2005, these have got to be amongst their 
first recordings. Compared to their partners on this split, their 
songs sound as though they were recorded in the early '80's at an 
eight-track studio. Akin to bands like Disorder and early Chaos 
U.K their songs are ragged, edgy and boisterous. I found Picture 
Frame Seduction a lot more palatable on this disc. (CULTJAM 
MEDIA: P.O. BOX 19, GLOUCESTER, GL3 4YA, ENGLAND.) 

PLAY DEAD.“FROM THE PROMISED LAND”.(ANAGRAM) 

Play Dead formed in Oxford, England at the tail end of 1980. Their 
time-line of formation meant they carried a strong Punk edge with 
them into the Goth era. This is a reissue of a 1984 LP from them, 
which has had a history of dodgy reissues up till now. It came out 
twice under various names and with modified track selections, but 
Anagram have now fully restored it to its former glory and in addi¬ 
tion have tacked on nine bonus tracks which directly follow the 
album. Play Dead's sound was perhaps veering closer to the 
direction of Killing Joke than it was Goth music and as a result has 
aged comparatively well today. Tracks like 
“Isabel” and “Walk Away” have an unmis¬ 
takable Punk slant to them. Anagram 
have done an excellent job on the booklet 
companion to this CD also, with extensive 
liner notes by Alex Ogg, band interview, 
discography and tons of photos. The 
definitive reissue version of this album! 

(ANAGRAM RECORDS: UNIT 3A, 

LONG ISLAND HOUSE, 1-4 WARPLE 
WAY, LONDON, W3 ORG, ENGLAND.) 
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THE PRESS.“THE COMPLETE 

PRESS - 1984-1994”. (INSURGENCE) 

At long last, this is everything legendary 
U.S. Oi! band The Press recorded during 
their ten year lifespan. Perhaps surpris¬ 
ingly this amounts to a mere fifteen songs, 
some alternative takes of each other, and 
others unreleased until now. The Press may not have been the 
most prolific of bands, but there’s no arguing they left their mark 
and their take on Street Rock is so much more convincing than a 
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lot of what came in their aftermath. From Queens, New York, The 
Press existed in an age when America had tittle knowledge of skin¬ 
heads playing Punk Rock. Bands like The Press alongside 
Georgia's Anti Heros kicked open the door for others like the 
Swingin' Utters and later Dropkick Murphys to walk through. Their 
sound was traditional and their lyrics typically cut close to the bone 
with a non-glossy account of everyday fife from the eyes of working 
class American youth. Toronto’s Insurgence Records have been 
campaigning on behalf of North American Street Music for some 
time now and once again have done stellar work here with this reis¬ 
sue, that's housed in deluxe digi-pack format and includes a fold 
out poster with full lyrics. The only downside is the inclusion of 
liner notes by Garry Bushel. Does anyone really care about any¬ 
thing this man has to say? His usual proprietary nonsense is in full 
flow here once again as he succeeds in cheapening the skinhead 
movement. Claiming the roots of skinhead 
lie in South London? Really Garry? Try 
asking Desmond Dekker, Laurel Aitken or 
Peter Tosh where the roots of skinhead lie. 

It ain't South London and all you're doing 
by making a comment like that is revealing 
your own ignorance. Hope fully the 
Americans realize how much of a joke we 
all view you as over here. Now fuck off 
back to the tabloids where you belong, you 
sad old man. (INSURGENCE RECORDS: 
2 BLOOR STREET WEST, SUITE 100- 
184, TORONTO, ONTARIO, M4W 3E2, 
CANADA.) 

RED LORRY YELLOW LORRY. 

“THE VERY BEST OF RED LORRY YEL¬ 
LOW LORRY”. (CHERRY RED) 

The Lorries, as they became known to their 
fanbase, were from Leeds and formed part of the Goth movement 
in Britain during the '80's. This was merely a lazy journalistic cate¬ 
gorization though, you'll understand, as the band themselves pre¬ 
ferred to align themselves with the likes of the Velvet 
Underground and Joy Division. In truth they have a point and per¬ 
sonally I hear a huge Suicide influence in there, so it’s anyone's 
call really. I've also always felt that Iggy Pop's “The Idiot” surely 
played a hand in constructing their sound, but I guess, for many, it 
was just easier to simply write them off as another Goth band. 

They didn't form until 1982 which puts them down as late starters 
for any Punk Rock credentials, but their inspiration was more far- 
reaching than many credited them for at the time. This CD on 
Cherry Red offers an excellent overview of the vital recordings Red 
Lorry Yellow Lorry made and a great place to start for the uninitiat¬ 
ed. Their first demo recordings that went on to become 7 inch sin¬ 
gles are included here, “Beating My Head” and “He's Read”. Both 
songs display an unmistakable leaning towards Iggy Pop and Ian 
Curtis, with a dark misery that really connects when it can be 
achieved. As the years progress their songrwiting becomes more 
infectious but never loses its bleak undertone. The twenty-three 
cuts on this disc bring us right up to their Beggars Banquet years, 
by which time the band were beginning their decent alongside the 
Goth movement which they'd failed to shake off as far as media 
perceptions were concerned and ultimately being aligned with the 
movement became their biggest downfall. (CHERRY RED 
RECORDS: UNIT 3A, LONG ISLAND HOUSE, 1-4 WARPLE 
WAY, LONDON, W3 ORG, ENGLAND.) 

RIOT CLONE.“SUCCESS”. (DR. STRANGE) 

Longstanding British Anarcho Punk group Riot Clone return to have 
their final say after twenty-seven years of Punkin' it out. This is the 
end of the road for them, at least for the time being and Dr. 

Strange, being a fan, is chuffed to have this swan song appear on 
his label. I'm not too up on the history of this band, but they tend 
to get aligned with the likes of Flux Of Pink Indians and Crass. 

The music isn't quite as hectic as Conflict and carries a good hook 
with it, perhaps being a little more influenced by the 77 outpouring, 
which is a positive as far as I'm concerned. The production is also 
well-handled, striking a balance between the rough-cut approach of 
the early 80's and modern day technology, without swaying too 
much in either direction. I'm not sure if the Doc had a say in this 
or not, but you'll hear a similar job done on the Threats comeback 
albums, which also appeared on his label. In addition to the 
music, you get some top notch packaging here with a bulky booklet 
giving us the band's breakdown of all the songs and outlining 
exactly what they're trying to say. You also receive an EP from 
2000 tacked on as a bonus, that was intended for release at the 
time, but never seen the light of day. No complaints here. (DR. 
STRANGE RECORDS: P.O. BOX 1058, ALTA LOMA, CALIFOR¬ 
NIA, 91701, U.S.A.) 

RIOT SQUAD.“PERSECUTE THE WEAK, CONTROL THE 

STRONG ”. (SUICIDE CIRCLE) 

Vintage 80's Punkers Riot Squad are back with their first album in 
over twenty years. Their reformation coin¬ 
cides with the launch of their own label, 
Suicide Circle. As yet this album has no 
distribution deal, so for now they're going it 
alone and more power to 'em. The album 
is excellently put together in both style and 
content. Riot Squad are still very much 
influenced by the UK '82 era and why not, 
as that’s the style they're most comfortable 
with playing and it shows. There are a 
handful of well-placed covers however, by 
the likes of Wire and Black Flag. To com¬ 
pliment their harsh edge, Riot Squad infus¬ 
es it with plenty of meaty choruses to get 
your teeth into, oftentimes reminding me of 
G.B.H.'s catchier moments. Nineteen 
tracks of solid, aggressive Punk Rock 
music for modern times. Copies are avail¬ 
able directly from the band for an English 
fiver plus postage!! (PAUL PALMER: 4 MYRTLE CLOSE, 
SHIREBROOK, MANSFIELD, NOTTS, NC20 8HD, ENGLAND. 
suicidecircle@hotmail.co.uk) 
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ROYAL STAKEOUT Vs. CONTEMPTUOUS.“HELLSPLIT 

NUMMER 2”. (KJELL HELL) 

Six tracks apiece on this two-way split from Sweden's Kjell Hell 
record label. Royal Stakeout are a Mohawked Punk outfit that 
sound to me like a slightly more Street version of Dropkiek 
Murphy's. The melodies are certainly in-line with their Boston con¬ 
temporaries, but there's no Irish influence here to speak of. Not 
unlike what you'd expect to here on the Punk Core label. Track 
two, “Sweat And Blood” is notably good, but overall there's a 
decent array of stuff to get your teeth into in their six tunes. 
Contemptuous are slightly more in the Skinhead vein of things but 
bare a lot of similar hallmarks to their partners on this split. The 
hoarse vocals of Robban sit neatly over their mid-paced Bad 
Religion-like backing music. Dutch band Badlands spring to mind 
here for some reason. Good quality work from both outfits and 
nice to see the Punk friendly split LP making something of a return. 
(KJELLL HELL RECORDS: C/O PIKE KOLLBERG, INTECKN- 
INGS V. 17 D 3TR, 129 31 HAGERSTEN, SWEDEN.) 

SEDIMEIR.“ZAHER THAN LEATHER”. (HAUTE AREAL) 

A glorious coloured vinyl 7 inch from Berlin's one-man-band 
Sedimeir. This guy is the equivalent of an electronic Rockabilly 
artist. Something akin to The Cramps with a drum machine. That 
may sound strange, but the results are positive. Who'd have 
thought? The German vocals and lyrics also lend to its appeal and 
off-kilter charm. Lead off track “Elvis Power” is a real scorcher and 
the three additions which follow it up just about maintain the stan¬ 
dards set by the opener. Hopefully we'll get to hear more from 
Sedimeir. (HAUTE AREAL RECXORDS: LENAUSTR. 7, 12047 
BERLIN, GERMANY.) 

SHAM 69.“UNITED”. (SECRET) 

Double-disc set of live recordings from Sham 69, taken from gigs 
during 78 and 79 when the Sham Army was at its height. 

Screams of “Pack it in, I mean it...” from Pursey as fights continue 
to break out in the crowd, provided the backdrop for Sham gigs 
during this era. Musically and politically they were at their pinnacle 
here and Pursey still sang from the heart. His bonkers era was yet 
to come. There's no mention of what cities or venues these 
recordings are from, but you get twenty-eight live tracks of premium 
quality Sham spread over two discs. It's raw, passionate and at 
times unhinged, but always sincere and direct. Their no-frills, 
point-the-finger approach was an effective one and demonstrated 
best here on “Ulster Boy”, “Red London”, “I Don't Wanna”, “Tell Us 
The Truth” and “What Have We Got”. This is pure Punk or white 
Soul music if you prefer and represents Sham at their best, before 
they attempted to expand on their sound, diluting their impact in the 
process. Includes liner notes by Pursey himself, reflecting on the 
legacy of the band. (SECRET RECORDS LIMITED: REGENT 
HOUSE, 1 PRATT MEWS, LONDON NW1 OAD, ENGLAND.) 

SINGLED OUT.“HARDCORE SEANOGRAPHY”. (CORN- 

DOG PR) 

Lightweight Poppy Punk from the UK, by a band who still have their 
baby teeth and who's mom still cooks their tea. The press sheet 
recommends it for fans of New Found Glory, Bowling For Soup and 
Capdown, which I'd say is more accurate than anything I'll be able 
to conjure up. Twelve tracks with nothing too heavy either lyrically 
or musically. (CORNDOG PR: 71 RECTORY ROAD, IPSWICH, 
SUFFOLK, IP2 8EQ, ENGLAND.) 

THE SIR WILLIAM HILLS.“CHEER”. (BAD DOG) 

This is the best Punk record that didn't come out in 1977, according 
to the band. I think that's a fairly accurate description as it hap¬ 
pens. The Sir William Hills take their name from a British book¬ 
makers allegedly. Vocalist Steve is a transported Brit, complete 
with Union Jack boxer shorts, who found his way to continental 
Europe where he joined forces with ex Vanilla Muffins drummer 
Eddie Jr. Together they put together The Sir William Hills, focusing 
their inspiration on those Garage-tinged Punk sounds of 
Buzzcocks, Billy Childish and The Adverts. This is a sound I've 
always liked; it maintains the snarl and venom of the Pistols, whilst 
injecting some recording techniques perhaps exemplified best by 
Garage bands like the Sonics and Count Five. The songwriting is 
the key here. They write classic Pop songs without allowing them 
get quashed by a slick production or sweet subject matter. It’s an 
effective combination and has always had positive results in my 
mind. This is a fine record and on the strength of it I'm eager to 
hear more. Fans of The Fall, Birthday party, 60's Garage Rock 
and early proto-Punk are likely to get turned on by The Sir William 
Hills. (BAD DOG RECORDS: P.O. BOX 61 06 41, 10937, 
BERLIN, GERMANY.) 

SLAUGHTER & THE DOGS.“MANCHESTER 101”. 

(SECRET) 

Recorded in December of 2005 at the Queens Hall in Nuneaton, 
this is a full length live performance from Manchester's Slaughter & 
The Dogs. As you’ll know the band have been turning heads on 
the live front once again since reforming to play the 1996 Holidays 
In The Sun festival. The demand was there so they've kept it up 
and have even gone so far as to record a comeback album of all- 
new material. The recording quality of this gig is top notch and 
you can really get a good feel for the band's form these days. 

What set Slaughter & The Dogs apart from a lot of the other Punk 
bands was never making any attempt to sell Punk as year zero. 
They never concealed their early Glam and Rock n' Roll influences 
and here we see versions of “Waiting For My Man” and “Who Are 
The Mystery Girls” included in their setlist as a nod to their forefa¬ 
thers. As for their own greats, yes they're here too - listen out for 
“Hell In New York”, “Situations”, “Boston Babies”, “Cranked Up 
Really High” and naturally enough “Where Have All The Boot Boys 
Gone”. If it’s a live document of where the band are at these days 
you're after, then look no further. (SECRET RECORDS LIMITED: 
REGENT HOUSE, 1 PRATT MEWS, LONDON NW1 OAD, ENG¬ 
LAND.) 

SPEAR OF DESTINY.“GRAPES OF WRATH”. (ANA¬ 

GRAM) 

Anagram commence their overhaul of the Spear Of Destiny back 
catalogue. Constructed from the ashes of Theatre Of Hate, Kirk 
Brandon and Stan Stammers went on to become the driving force 
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behind Spear Of Destiny, who got together in January of 1983. 

This was the era of the New Romantic don't forget and Spear Of 
Destiny couldn't escape its trappings. Not as bad as some of their 
contemporaries, I think their Punk background allowed them to 
sharpen up their image just a little more. As soon as you stick this 
CD on, you can tell right away what era it was produced in. Dodgy 
synths, over-produced and just lacking any real punch. Oddly 
though the songs themselves aren't all that bad and do contain a 
certain something, but the band were just victims of their era unfor¬ 
tunately. This line up of the group lasted less than a year and 
everything they ever recorded is included on this CD. That's the 
original ten-track album plus an additional eight bonus tracks. You 
also get excellent liner notes from Alex Ogg, full lyrics and vinyl 
sleeve artwork. A recommended purchase for fans, given that it’s 
the first time any of these tracks have appeared together on CD. 
(ANAGRAM RECORDS: UNIT 3A, LONG ISLAND HOUSE, 1-4 
WARPLE WAY, LONDON, W3 ORG, ENGLAND.) 

SPEAR OF DESTINY.“ONE EYED JACKS”. (ANAGRAM) 

Album number two for Spear Of Destiny. A line up change that 
included auld' Dolphin Taylor being drafted in on the drum stool. In 
the liner notes, new guitarist Alan St. Clair fondly remembers work¬ 
ing with Spear Of Destiny, “It was a proper man's band - no mess¬ 
ing about, deep-end guitar playing, stripped to the bone”. With a 
description like that you'd expect to hear something closer to an 
early Punk Rock sound and not a high-sheen Duran Duran record, 
which is exactly what this sounds like. Bear in mind St. Clair did 
spend his youth playing in bands with Simon Le Bon!! Perhaps 
the best part of this album is the brass section that was inducted 
into the group and tracks like “Liberator” and “These Days Are 
Gone” shine as a result. One again this reissue has been fitted 
out Anagram-style with extensive liner notes, lyrics, photographs 
and the all-important bonus tracks, of which there are seven this 
time out. (ANAGRAM RECORDS: UNIT 3A, LONG ISLAND 
HOUSE, 1-4 WARPLE WAY, LONDON, W3 ORG, ENGLAND.) 

SPEAR OF DESTINY.“WORLD SERVICE (ANAGRAM) 

Final album for S.O.D. and Anagram have pushed the envelope 
once more by including a second disc featuring live tracks, b-sides 
and remixes. “World Service” marked the band's greatest com¬ 
mercial achievement, peaking at number eleven in the album 
charts in 1985. Maintaining pretty much the same line up as its 
predecessor with the exception of some slight amendments to the 
brass section. This album lead to the band supporting U2 in are¬ 
nas which in turn brought them even more 
recognition. Some of the material is quite 
strong, but as is the case with a large pro¬ 
portion of their work, it suffers from that 
drastic '80's production. The guitars are 
practically inaudible at times and in their 
place are horrendous synths and border- 
ing-on-electronic-sounding drum beats. 

The title track remains the highpoint of the 
album for me. By Christmas of '85 it was 
all over for the band as they played their 
last gig in London's Town And Country 
club. Brandon has of course resurrected 
the band in many different guises since 
with varying degrees of success, but these 
three discs from Anagram offer all you 
need to know about the original band. 

(ANAGRAM RECORDS: UNIT 3A, 

LONG ISLAND HOUSE, 1-4 WARPLE 
WAY, LONDON, W3 ORG, ENGLAND.) 

TECHNIKULT OF FLESH.“DARK AND FAITHFUL”. 

(CORNDOG PR) 

Another oddball release from the Corndog stable. Technikult Of 
Flesh are that sound of Goth when it began its shift towards 
Industrial and Dance music territory. There're bands on the circuit 
today who've re-marketed this sound such as Marlyn Manson and 
Ramstein. The make up of this band is basically two people; a 
vocalist and a keyboard player. Every instrument you hear is a 
synthesized version of the real thing. I’m not into synthesizers so 
this release was lost on me. (CORNDOG PR: 71 RECTORY 
ROAD, IPSWICH, SUFFOLK, IP2 8EQ, ENGLAND.) 

THIS IS A STANDOFF.“BE EXCITED”. (HOUSEHOLD 

NAME) 

Mid '90's SoCal influenced melodic Hardcore from Canada. You 
remember the band Belvedere from a few years back? Well This 
Is A Stand Off was formed as a result of their breakup and they, for 
the most part, take it up where their previous band left off. They 
haven't so much advanced their original idea as they have refined 
their sound. This is punchier than Belvedere from I remember and 
the production is sharper. If you were a fan of No Use For A Name 
and their like, then this'll be right up your alley. I got so bombard¬ 
ed with this stuff throughout the '90's that I kinda back-stepped 
from it to a large degree, but its nice to hear it being done well 
again. There's a slick yet powerful production in tow here, not 
unlike what Ryan Greene was fond of belting out of Motor Studios. 
Let's see if there's still an audience out there for it!! (HOUSE¬ 
HOLD NAME RECORDS: P.O. BOX 12286, LONDON, SW9 6FE, 
ENGLAND.) 

TOTAL CHAOS.“AVOID ALL SIDES”. (PEOPLE LIKE 

YOU) 

This is odd. The press sheet informs me this is Total Chaos' first 
new record in six years, yet last issue I reviewed their new album 
on the same label. Perhaps I'm missing something, but it seems 
to me that Total Chaos have been more prolific than ever recently. 
Either way, you'll know the drill by now. All Mohawked-up and 
ready to go, Total Chaos takes us through another thirteen tracks of 
relentless Hardcore Punk. Their sound is derived from the old 
Discharge template which has been exported around the globe and 
notably become a big hit with the Punk kids of Los Angeles, which 
is where Total Chaos hail from. It takes a couple of spins for these 
songs to stick in your head, but given the chance there are some 
good moments to be found throughout and your tolerance is soon 
rewarded. The album's title suggests a bunch of fence sitters polit¬ 
ically, but I could be wrong. As there is no lyric sheet accompany¬ 


ing this album it’s difficult to further investigate that one. (PEOPLE | 
LIKE YOU RECORDS: SCHAFERSTRASSE 33A, D-44147 
DORTMUND, GERMANY.) 

VARIOUS ARTISTS.“A WAY OF LIFE VOL. 3”. (UNE VIE 

POUR RIEN) 

Four skinhead bands line up on this 7 inch put out by the French 
fanzine of the same name. The bands in question are The Rudes, 
Gonna Get Yours, The Daltons and Boiler. All offer various takes 
on Oi! and Hardcore, but in general it's Street Rock, with some 
bands more tuneful than others. Skinhead music as you’ll be 
aware has a wide range and can vary from Soul to Hardcore/Metal. 
This leans more in the direction of the latter and is inspired, in the 
main, by Skinhead music post 1982. (UNE VIE POUR RIEN: BO | 
80 138 - 75 623, PARIS, CEDEX 13, FRANCE.) 

VARIOUS ARTISTS.“CORE TEX LABEL SAMPLER”. 

(CORE TEX) 

Core Tex Records from Berlin's Kreuzberg district have been churn-1 
ing out the Punk Rock and Street Hardcore music for many the 
year and also run a pretty decent record store in their hometown, 
which is well worth paying a visit if ever you should find yourself in 
Berlin. Most Irish people will probably be familiar with Core Tex 
through their issuing of the last Runnin' Riot album, “Built In 
Belfast” but there's a lot more to them than that, which is what this 
compilation seeks to highlight. I'm not previously acquainted with 
the vast majority if the bands on here, but that's what samplers are 
all about and I've taken away a handful of interesting bands with 
me from listening to this. Bite The Bullet have an authentic Punk 
sound to them, not unlike some of the northern Irish bands of the 
'70's, whilst Settle The Score do a fine line in tough guy Youth 
Crew Hardcore if that's your thing. Some variations of styles at 
times, including Punk and Oi! but more often than not its NYHC 
influenced stuff. Check 'em out. (CORE TEX RECORDS: 
ORANIENSTR. 3, 10997 BERLIN, GERMANY.) 

VARIOUS ARTISTS.. “IT CAME FROM TRAFALGAR: 

SOUNDTRACK VOLUME # 1”. (HOB KNOB) 

Soundtrack to the yet-to-be-released b-movie gore flick, “It Came 
From Trafalgar”. The calibre of the recording artists here is high 
and well varied, which is important considering there're twenty-eight | 
pieces of music to get through. The vast majority of artists here 
I'm unfamiliar with, but stylistically it ranges from Rockabilly, to 
Punk, to Metal and all genres in between. Bands of note include 
Blitzkid, Minor Disturbance, Switchblade 
Hearts, Dr. Daniel & The Rockabilly 
Vampires and Nuke And The Living Dead. 

I'll have to catch the movie to get a fuller 
picture, but the music here sounds as 
though it was written with the flick in mind, 
even though we know that's unlikely to be 
the case. It's always inspirational when 
you realize there's still so much great 
music out there waiting to be discovered. 
(HOB KNOB RECORDS: P.O. BOX 243, 
TRAFALGAR, IN 46181, U.S.A.) 

VARIOUS ARTISTS.“KINGS OF 

STREET PUNK”. (G&R LONDON) 

The latest Oi! compilation from Micky 
Geggus' new label, G&R London. Though | 
the press sheet advertises the comp as all 
new material, this is a little misleading; in 
reality the majority of this album is rehashed versions of some old 
standards. Two versions of the Rejects, “Oi! Oi! Oi!” is featured 
here for example; one by the Cockney Rejects themselves and 
another by a group calling themselves The Cockney All Stars which | 
sounds to feature Watford Jon amongst various other Oi! luminar¬ 
ies. Of course with the Rejects being behind this project don't you 
know dipstick Bushell has to get a look in and contributes two 
Gonads tracks alongside his “hilarious” other band The Orgasm 
Guerillas. Hilarious if you're a Sun reader perhaps. Tracks that 
did stand out for me though were some excellent inclusions by the 
likes of East End Badoes, Bad Manners and some of the 4 Skins 
material. We also get a quick blast of Steve Whale's new band 
The Masons with one track from them. It's all very Brit-centric to 
be honest and quite alien to an Irishman at times. This is the other | 
side to Oi! if you will. Non political and very much dumbed-down 
to suit the lager lout without a notion in his head. Comes as no 
surprise that bands like the Angelic Upstarts have stayed well 
away. (NO CONTACT INFORMATION) 

VARIOUS ARTISTS.“OX COMPILATION # 75”. (OX 

FANZINE) 

Here we go again with another round of all that's hot over at the Ox I 
headquarters in Germany. Their policy of having to actually like 
your band before you can appear on their compilation continues 
and it’s a protocol that has maintained the standards as far as I'm 
concerned. Here we see a generous cross section of music 
offered up, from Garage Rock to Oi!, Psychobilly to Hardcore and 
everything in between. Blurring the categories, the only fitting 
description being that's its meaningful music, regardless of genre. 

(OX FANZINE: P.O. BOX 110420, 42664 SOLINGEN, GER¬ 
MANY.) 

VARIOUS ARTISTS.“SHIELDED BY DEATH VOL. 4”. 

(DAGGER) 

International Punk comp, constructed in the States, which spans 
the years 78 through '88. A fairly extensive round up of obscure 
bands packed alongside more familiar names like Foreign Legion 
and Picture Frame Seduction. A geographic overview of the U.S. 
Canada and the U.K. and by most counts all three nations turn in 
some good material. Frayed and intense, it’s interesting to hear 
this music being played long before there were any ideas of soften¬ 
ing it for mass appeal, which is probably the most significant differ¬ 
ence between this compilation and those you're likely to come 
across today. (DAGGER RECORDS U.S.A.: P.O. BOX 380152, 
EAST HARTFORD, CT 06138-0152, U.S.A.) 
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I VARIOUS ARTISTS. TAKING OUT A LITTLE AGRES- 

I SION - A TRIBUTE". (DR. STRANGE) 

I Excellent tribute album here to the long lost Nardcore band 
I Agression. The Doc knows his vintage American Hardcore better 
I than most and if he reckons Agression were one of the best there 
| was; who are we to argue? They were a prime Skate Punk band 
i a time when labelling yourself as such was reason enough to 

■ get arrested, rather than land yourself a Warped Tour billing as is 
lthe case today. Pretty much every credible Hardcore band from 
I the Americas and beyond rates this lot and that's evident from the 
I sterling line up of bands the Doc has gotten to turn out for this 

I compilation in homage to their Nardcore heroes. Millions Of 

■ Dead Cops, D.I., Channel 3 and JFA are amongst those who 

I appear. In all there're twenty-eight cuts in just under an hour to 
1 get through. Loud, nervy music that always rocks up a storm 
land generally goes against the grain lyrically; this is a fitting ode 
I by a crop of bands who fit into a similar mould as Agression. 

’’here's also the addition of a loaded booklet that contains photos 
land old fliers along with liner notes. The only downside is the 
ront they've chosen is practically illegible, but your perseverance 
I s definitely rewarded. (DR. STRANGE RECORDS: P.O. BOX 
j 1058. ALTA LOMA, CALIFORNIA, 91701, U.S.A.) 

| VARIOUS ARTISTS.“WARPED TOUR 2007 COMPILA¬ 

TION”. (SIDE ONE DUMMY) 

You know the drill by now. Double CD packed with all the bands 
: jrrently doing the rounds on this year's Warped Tour. There've 

■ been a decreasing amount of decent bands playing this thing with 
leach passing year. The majority of the acts remaining now tend 
I to be of the Emo variety. The small handful of groups worth 

"earing on this 50-track collection include Bad Religion, Tiger 
Army, Street Dogs, The Briggs, The Casualties and The Unseen. 
That leaves a hefty amount of filler as you can probably imagine. 
Por better or worse, it’s no doubt a good idea to arm yourself with 

■ this compilation before you make the decision to attend the festi- 
1 a (SIDE ONE DUMMY: P.O. BOX 2350, LOS ANGELES, 

I CALIFORNIA, 90078, U.S.A.) 

ItHE VARUKERS.“THE PUNK SINGLES 1981-1985”. 

I ANAGRAM) 

A return to The Varukers vault to unearth the singles from their 
golden age. Like all cult bands you probably either love or hate 
~he Varukers and reviews like this aren't going to change your 
I mind either way. Part of the early Discharge-influenced British 
I Hardcore of the early '80's. The country was swarming with 
Icands like The Varukers at the time, but this lot seemed to elbow 

■ their way to the summit and remain there today in the eyes of 

I many a Crusty Punk Rocker. I can identify with their appeal and 
I there's no arguing with the energy of the band, though at times 
I most would concede they can become predictable. That's not 

■ necessarily a bad thing in some people's minds as you know 

I exactly what you're going to get when you purchase a Varukers 

■ album and they never fail to deliver that. Reissued as part of 

■ Anagram's much-championed “Punk Singles ...” series, this con¬ 
tains a whopping twenty-four tracks of pure Brit Hardcore intensi- 
Ity. (ANAGRAM RECORDS: UNIT 3A, LONG ISLAND 

I HOUSE, 1-4 WARPLE WAY, LONDON, W3 ORG, ENGLAND.) 

■ THE VOIDS.“SOUNDS OF FAILURE, SOUNDS OF 

I HOPE”. (DR. STRANGE) 

I Breakneck Hardcore from the Californian burbs of Orange 

■ County. Rooted in the early 80's Punk of Vice Squad and The 

■ Avengers, while never abandoning their Punk roots, the spectrum 

■ broadens to take in an influence from newer bands such as The 
iDevotchkas and The Unseen. Female-fronted with a powerful 

! backing band, The Voids supply us with just over twenty minutes 
I of pure hit n' run bile, and if the purpose of this disc is to get you 
■excited about stripped-down-to-the-bone Punk music again, then 
lit accomplishes it. Anthems for the Punk Rock youth, but also 
I some pointed societal observations along the way. Simple, but 
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potent. No Pop, no Metal, no Emo, just straight-from-gut Street 
Hardcore, which sounds just fine to me. (DR. STRANGE 
RECORDS: P.O. BOX 1058, ALTA LOMA, CALIFORNIA, 
91701, U.S.A.) 


WASTED YOUTH.“WILD AND WANDERING”. (CHERRY 

RED) 

Not to be confused with the American Hardcore band of the same 
name, this Wasted Youth is of course the London Goth group 
from the late '70's and early '80's. Formed out the Canning Town 
scene in east London that evolved around Terry Murphy's Bridge 
House pub, Wasted Youth were the earliest of Goth groups and 
indeed Murphy makes a claim in the liner notes here of Wasted 
Youth inventing Goth (he was their manager, after all!!). “Wild 
And Wandering” was the band's debut full 
length album, following an extensive time 
on the road in which they played as many 
as eighty gigs in a three month time frame. 

Murphy, realising they were on the verge 
of burnout, pulled them off the road, can¬ 
celling three weeks of pre-booked gigs, 
and sent them out into the deepest trench¬ 
es of England's countryside to record this 
album. Due to boredom and a limited 
supply of booze, the band worked round 
the clock and knocked out the album in a 
couple of days, showing up on Murphy's 
Bridge House doorstep mere days after 
he'd sent 'em packing. As it turned out 
the record was an accomplished effort and 
went on to shift some serious units. This 
reissue from Cherry Red includes an addi¬ 
tional five live tracks which gives the listen¬ 
er a great feel of how this music translated onto the live stage. 
Stylistically Wasted Youth were somewhere between the dark 
Punk of Killing Joke and the cynicism of Joy Division, but with an 
added early '80's gloom that could have only come about as a 
result of living under Margaret Thatcher. Down tempo and run¬ 
ning times of sometimes over seven minutes a song doesn't 
exactly make it easy listening, but stick with it, as it’s worth the 
effort. Cherry Red's packaging, it goes without saying, is second 
to none once again, and includes a heap of photos, original art¬ 
work and liner notes. (CHERRY RED RECORDS: UNIT 3A, 
LONG ISLAND HOUSE, 1-4 WARPLE WAY, LONDON, W3 
ORG, ENGLAND.) 


WILD BILLY CHILDISH & THE BUFF MEDWAYS.. “THE 

XFM SESSIONS”. (DAMAGED GOODS) 

One of Garage Punk's godfathers here with a collection compiled 
by the man himself. XFM is a London radio station and though 
I've never heard it, it appears to have its credentials in order judg¬ 
ing by this. Billy Childish has appeared on John Kennedy's 
“Exposure” show three times and this here release, taken from 
the show, is broken into two parts - one live side, one studio side. 
The live gig was recorded in Camden's Barfly club and features 
Graham Coxon on drums for the occasion. There's a pretty hilar¬ 
ious piece included on this where a Scottish stage invader takes 
over the mic and proceeds to verbally abuse the crowd for being 
a bunch of poseurs, almost turning physical at one point. The 
remaining eight tracks are lifted from in-studio sessions from the 
same show and provide an equally invigorating listen. Anything 
with the Billy Childish name etched on it is worth tracking down 
and as prolific as he is, he's yet to unleash a true stinker. (DAM¬ 
AGED GOODS RECORDS: P.O. BOX 45854, LONDON Ell 
1YX, ENGLAND.) 


WILD BILLY CHILDISH & THE MUSICIANS OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE.“CHRISTMAS 1979”. (DAMAGED GOODS) 

British Empire me arse!! Damaged Goods make a conscious 
effort each year to come up with at least one festive release and 


this year Billy Childish with his latest band of dissidents were 
enticed into the studio in mid summer to knock out a Christmas 
album. Joining Billy here is Nurse Julie providing some well-fit¬ 
ting female backup vocals alongside Wolf Howard pounding out 
those drumbeats ala Bob Bennett during The Sonics heyday. 

This record is a mixture of reworked old songs paired with a ton 
of newly-penned stompers. The trademark sound of Billy 
Childish is in full flight here yet again making this a great all-year- 
round listen, not just at Christmas. Plans are afoot to release the 
title track as a single, which will no doubt come in that desirable 7 
inch packaging Damaged Goods are famed for. Be sure to 
secure a copy. (DAMAGED GOODS RECORDS: P.O. BOX 
45854, LONDON Ell 1 YX, ENGLAND.) 


YOUNG LIVERS ..“THE NEW DROP 

ERA”. (NO IDEA) 

There's an interesting interview included in 
the press sheet with this release, where 
one of the guys in the band says he grew 
up listening to his Dad's Metallica tapes. 
Shit, it really goes to show how old we're 
all getting when people have Dads with 
old Metallica tapes!! Young Livers are the 
first locally based Gainesville band for No 
Idea to sign in a long time and though 
none of the band members themselves 
are originally from the city, it looks as 
though they all moved there from various 
parts of the United States with the inten¬ 
tion of putting a band together. The afore¬ 
mentioned interview is a good thing to put 
in a press pack as it gives you much more 
of an insight into the workings of a band 
than a biography ever will, though admitting Jimmy Eat World are 
an influence on their playing probably isn't the best thing to 
include in it for a Punk Rock band. Ooops! Their music isn't all 
doom and gloom though and has plenty of positives going for it. 
It's certainly steeped in Gainesville traditions, but packs plenty of 
bite at the same time, even if the formula has become a little 
overused in recent times. Given that Young Livers are a new 
band it’s understandably going to take some time for their sound 
to develop, but at this point they're still on par with most other first 
timers out there. Just drop the Jimmy Eat World influences!! 

(NO IDEA RECORDS: P.O. BOX 14636, GAINESVILLE, 
FLORIDA, 32604, U.S.A.) 


ZATOPEKS.“DAMN FOOL MUSIC”. (HOUSEHOLD 

NAME) 

Household Name have made a wise investment in signing the 
Zatopeks. They're one of the more promising acts to have 
emerged from the Pop Punk genre recently. I reviewed their self- 
released anthology disc last issue and on the strength of it I am 
not surprised at seeing them form an allegiance with a more 
established Punk label here. Their sound has been sweetened 
as one would expect and as a result has lost some of its edge, 
but there's still plenty to get excited about here. Their energized 
spirit lives on and they've contributed a good handful of quality 
tunes to this album. Zatopeks have delivered a record that 
stands up with those early '90's Bay Area gems. Something that 
sets this band apart from other acts of the Pop Punk variety is 
their clued-in lyrics which come as a breath of fresh air. Songs 
like “Daily Mail” and “Culture Of Control” offer some lyrically 
heavy sentiments not too often found on records like this. If you 
recall liking Pop Punk before it became a dirty word, the Zatopeks 
will bring back that feeling. (HOUSEHOLD NAME RECORDS: 
P.O. BOX 12286, LONDON, SW9 6FE, ENGLAND.) 
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out there shooting for the sam< 
mysticism, deeply rooted in eitl 
or of the Wild West and those 
in. That's who I am and I'm pri 
RIOT. 77: In an interview wit 
Lonesome Highway you exp 
with a major label sometime! 
prosper. Do you still feel th€ 
the band looks to be buildint 
own now, without a major lal 
JD: Career-wise, to keep food 
contiriue on to build and build, 
can keep doing it this way, but 
record come out, we could coa 
to quit. The way we do it now 
RIOT. 77: It's still tough y« 
JD: It's not as hard; we're r 
and we each get our own h 
usually get treated real nio 
athletic event that goes c 
physically demanding sf> 
ence and try to expel the 
self each and every nigh 
not artificial anc 
all Punk thing, 
sweat, snot anc 
like a mess eve 
everything weN 
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we're by no means the first roo 
on these influences. So in tha: 
new and when you think about 
only Europe's Blues. The Blue 
blue-collar, European crowds, 
back and is so ancient and I he 
- that bouncy two-beat pulse th 
Cash's two-beat pulse, the Tex; 
the Appalachia two-beat pulse, 
it’s the world. But what is Arne 
America is all the dissidents an 
around the world dumped over 
and that's what's so great abou 
RIOT. 77: So do you listen tc 
bands? Music that isn't influ 
past? 

JD: Modern bands? 

RIOT. 77: Yeah. 

JD: Hmmmm ... well everythin 
Indie-Rock or Rap or Bubblegu 
mean, there're new bands out 1 
rootsy and the ones I like have 
heritage, their lineage and theii 
have an ability to channel those 
original spark of creation. The> 
lightening road to all of this. It': 
Cessna's Auto Club, Flat Duo . 
16 Horsepower, Woven Hand . 


I don't want 
to get too 
metaphysi¬ 
cal, but I 
don't look at 
what we do 
as cutting 
edge, I look 
at it as vis¬ 
ceral, cathar¬ 
tic and 
American. 

But universal 
too ... look, 
we've got 
Gypsy, 
Klezmer and 
Latin influ¬ 
ences, but 
| then the 
early 

Rockabilly 
did that too; 
they worked 
in all kinds of 
Salsa and 
Latin 

rhythms into 


done to American music 
at The Pogues done to Irish 
*etic an influence on you 


lat band. We opened for 
in Francisco last year and 
y I felt baptized in his 


are another band that 
always referred to what 
mean music in 
were just play- 

ic. 

yeah, I love The 
compilations of 
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ind they have a mass hysterical 
; what is like Punk Rock and it 
go from that Christian school 
le Punk Rock clubs of Paducah, 
e in towns like these where peo- 
dow out. They'll rent an 
in Elks Lodge or a JC Civic 
that. They're like these hal- 
isons have their goings on, but 
xn on the weekends for the 
in and have a show while they're 
:kin' naked on stage, covered in 
. hangin' from the rafters, play- 
stuff that just blew my mind, 
that display of raw emotion that 

as that first band that you 
you? 

er heard of him. He was a local 
jcky and I was transfixed upon 
nt of the Pipe Fitters Union, a 
tal psycho on stage. He would 
t an apple, throw it in the air, pull 
cut it in half at the end of every 
sam of consciousness ... poetry 
iant but you could tell it was 
id a brilliant mind and was com- 
He'd take out nunchucks and 


Rockabilly 
records that 
I was into 
early-on and 
I remember 
really 
to them. 
RIOT. 77: 

Do you 
think the 
Shack 
Shakers 
music is 
just resur¬ 
recting 
things from 
the past or 
are there 
any for¬ 
ward-think¬ 
ing influ¬ 
ences in 
there? 

JD: I don't 
know if I'd 
say “forward- 
thinking”; I'm 
obsessed 


art ululating like Jello Biafra ... 

5 poetry like you've never heard 
some guy screaming in his sleep. 
, this is what I want to do. 
to me now!”. I figured I could 
med in school - how to compose 
to the public, take my passion 
i three of these experiences- 
( Rock - and present them in a 
be. I believed I could really craft 
i had the know-how to do this 
whilst at the same getting to see 


with things 
that are 
timeless, so 
perhaps that 
means that 
it moves for¬ 
ward, but it 
also has ori¬ 
gins in the 
past. 

Maybe it's 
all the one? 







